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JUNE FEATURES 


“DUTIES OF A MODERN MAYOR 
Sy 3 | By Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston 
MORAN AND HIS TROUBLES 
By. Vere Goldthwaite : 
THE NATIONAL LANCERS 
By John S. Barrows 


fig ee BEGINNING THE SERIES ——— 
BENCH AND BAR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By Stephen O, Sherman and Weston F. Hutchins 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Holderness School for Boys 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad 
vantage: ef this school. If you wish to learn of them, send 
for ca'alogue. Address, KEV. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth Rector 


New . Jersey Military Academy 


Equal to the best, in all respects, a3 catalogue will show. 
CoL. C. J. WRIGH1, A. M , Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold 


The Rockland Military Academy 


Summer Camp for Boys. Ninthseason. Parent: will 
find here a safe place for their boys, who will be well in- 
structed and happy. Moderate rates. Until July 3.d 
address ELMER E. FRENCH, A. M., Seminary Hill, West 
Lebanon, N. H. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Womea 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 
72nd year begins Sept. 19,1906. Endowed college-prepare 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Exverienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. 
For catalogue and views, address 
WueEaTon SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop fer 
mechanic arts. Strong teaclers. A vigorous school life. A nev. 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Frits for college, scientific schooi 
and business. Illustrated pamphlet seat free. Please address 

Dr. L. N.White, Rock Kidge Hall, Wellesley Hills,Mas: 


fhe TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220 Boyteton street. 
Recommends Teachers, tors and Private Schools. 
Gerrespondence invited. elephone 





What Press Clippixgs 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 
can obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 


Press Clippings will place before you ev« 
of news printed in the country pertaining 
business. They will'show you every possi 
ket, big and little, for your goods, open 
you would never even hear about in the oid 
way, and—they give you this information 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish informat: 
any subject or topic, press clippings will s 
all the current information printed on the 

The cost for any purpose is usually bu 
cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUR 


the largest press clipping bureau in the 
reads and clips 55,000 papers and other | 
cals each month, and even if you are now 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it \ 
you to investigate our superior service 
Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Infor 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or materia 


addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 1 
ble information upon any subject at a reasonable cost. Ad 


International Press Clipping Bu: 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 4 
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GGES & Co. 


Diamonp np Gem Mercnuants 
GoLp aND Sitv ERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALeERs IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Gold Bangles and Bracelets 
Bangles and Bracelets quoted are in 14-karat gold 


Plain gold bangles, each $13.50, $15.50, $17.00, $20.00 


Plain gold link bracelets, each - - - 
r - - - $15.00, $17.00, $20.00, $25. 00, $35.00 


Plain gold engagement bracelets, with permanent 
locking catch, each - $18.50, $27.00, $28.00, $36.00 


Jeweled Gold Link Bracelets 


Carved wreath pattern, with pearls and amethysts, 
each - . - - - ° - - - $25.00 


Fancy scroll and pansy links set with pearls and 
sapphires, each - - - - - - - $32.00 


Ornamental links, East Indian effect, with half pearls 
and square cut amethysts, each - - - - $38.00 


Carved and pierced links with oval peridots, each $40.00 


Carved scroll links with sapphires, each - - $43.00 





Pond lily design in ornamental links with peridots, 
each - - - - - - - - - $48.00 


Photographs of above or richer bracelets sent upon request 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 


Fifth Avenue New York 





} 
37th Street Formerly at Union Square 
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Gold Bags 


14-karat gold 
mesh wrist bag 
$105, $145, $16¢ 
$225 upward 
Photographs ut 
on request 


Tiffany & Co 
always wel 
come a com 
Parison o 
prices 


Stationery 
Departmen 


Wedding Invi 
tations and an 
nouncements 
correct in phrase 
ology, superior ir 
workmanshif 
and in sizes ap- 
proved by refinec 
taste. Samples 
and prices upon 
request 


Jewelry on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible: busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 
States 


Tiffany & CO. 
1906 Blue Book 


Second edition 


530-page cata- 
logue, without 
pictures or cuts, 
but replete with 
descriptions and 
prices, sent free 
upon request 
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The New England 


--FOR JULY... 


8888888888888 


will be dedicated to the NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN which is becoming a power for good as well as socially through- 
out the entire country. It will contain seven full page portraits in color oi 
prominent leaders of the society, articles by prominent New England 
women including 

Julia Ward Howe 

Kate Upson Clark 
and others, besides many contributions from members of the National 


Society. 


Other features will be 


The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


the second instalment of fascinating anecdotes and reminiscences of great 
judges and lawyers of Massachysetts by Stephen O. Sherman and Weston 
F. Hutchins. 


The Story of the Ring 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve. Another in the series of interesting and 
instructive articles on the origin of household things. 


Modern Problems of Emigration 
By Winfield S. Alcott. A scholarly and carefuly summing up of the situa- 


tion with important suggestions bearing on what future action should be 


taken in regard to it. 
* ¢ 


There will be another chapter of chat about books of the day by Kate 
Sanborn. Half a dozen good stories with the real New England flavor and 
some bright verses. 











BISSELLS 


“Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the modern, sanitary, labor saving appliance 















the fine dust and grit out of the carpet, 
in the pans, ant confining all the 
woman could realize the true value 
Sweeper, she would not let a day 
purchased one. It reduces the 
95 per cent, confines all the 
in one-quarter of the time a 
protects yeur curtains and 
in fact, makes sweeping 
drudgery. For sale by 

i ae | 


$2.50 $3.00 $3. 


dust. If 


all first-class dealers. 
CE 8: 


ent free. 


Company 


( Largest Sweeper Makers in the World. ) 
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Sliding Couch Bed 












for 


every day use in sweeping carpets or rugs. The 
corn broom simply scatters the fine dus¢ and 
grit, never cleaning a carpet or rug, where- 
as the rapidly revolving brush of a BIS- SELL lifts 


depositing it 


SEE SSESSESASESSESELESLOSES 


of the BISSELL 
Pass until she had 
labor of sweeping 
dust, does the work 
corn broom requires, 
fine furniture from dust, 
a pleasure instead of a 


/ 95 $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 $5.00 


Buy a ‘‘Cyco” Bearing Bissel| 
Row, send us the purchase slip 
and receive a neat useful pres- 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 








oe 





—=$5.98—=— 
This strong, well made Sliding 
Couch Bed, 
makes two separate beds. 
Complete 
with Mattress and Bolsters. 


The Plimpton-Hervey Co. 


21 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE 
BOSTON. 

CASH OR CREDIT 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 
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‘The Name Indicates the Quality’”’ 


White House Shoes 


For Men, $3.50 and $4.00 
For Women, $3.00 and $3.50 


Made in all lea*hers and in all styles, scientifically 
constructed over stylish, easy-fitting lasts. e show in 
illustration below, one style of our White House Shoes 
for Women. Ask your dealer for them. 

: 





The only Shoe Manufacturer awarded DOUBLE 
GRAND PRIZE at St. Louis WORLD’S FAIR 


ea PaHersS am=sss “ 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Many Readers 


Of this paper have sent for our 
circular telling of the Rugs we 
make from worn and discarded 
carpets. Have you? If not, 
why not? Just your address 
on a postal brings it. 


Belgrade Rug Co., 
32 Hollis St., Boston 
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PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 


HON. CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


Governor of Massachusetts, soldier, orator, 
staunch Republican leade1 and efficient 
Chief Executive. 
































PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 


HENRY M. WHITNEY 


Boston capitalist, noted for his tariff reform 
principles and his vigorous fight for reci- 
procity. 
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PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 
JOHN B. MORAN 
Boston’s new District Attorney, whose zeal 


and activity in prosecution of evil doers 
have made him widely known. 























PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 


JOHN F. CROCKER 


President of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose work for the city’s commer- 
cial advancement is well known. 
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PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 


RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, Boston’s best loved and best known 
churchman. 
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LUCIUS TUTTLE 
President of the Boston & Maine system, 
energetic in the development of New 
England. 
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HON, JOHN F,. FITZGERALD 


Mayor of Boston, who is untiring in his 
efforts for the prosperity and welfare of 
the city. 
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Glimpses of Washington 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


HE New Englander ought to 

feel at home the moment he 

comes in sight of the Capitol 
at Washington. The great white 
building is more stately than the 
State House at the Hub vet it is 
mainly a matter of size, for every 
New Englander knows that, just as 
Boston is the capital of New Eng- 
land, so the beauty and dignity of 
our own State House are surpassed 
at the national capital rather in di- 
mensions than degree. The dome 
of the great white building lacks the 
gleam of gold, yet it is a dome and 
under it the Bostonian is prone to 
expand his chest with a feeling of 
proprietorship, as if he were on his 
native heath. 

The green slopes of Capitol Hill 
are not so different from the grassy 
sward which slopes from the Shaw 
monument to the Frog Pond and 
there birds rollick and carol and 
gray squirrels frisk in complete fac- 
simile of those on the Common. To 
be sure, as he turns on the topmost 
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stone step, a different view meets 
his eye. There is Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue stretching its magnificent width 
for a mile and a half straight away to 
the treasury building with the White 
House, storied but of 
just beyond. There is nothing in 
that to remind him of the winding 
lanes of the Hub. Yet to his left 
again is almost a reproduction of a 
familiar landmark.a slenderer, taller, 
more beautiful Bunker Hill obelisk, 
the famous Washington monument. 


The best time of day to see this is 


few stories, 


in the forenoon when the soft south- 
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BON APARTE 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, TAKES THE 


CHARLES J. 
AIR 


from Dixie and the 
a dark-eyed, slim, 
erect and slender. 
not then impress 


ern haze drifts in 
tower looks like 
gray robed nun, 
Its height does 
you, so generous are the dimensions 
of all things at Washington. 

Then let the New Englander have 
the good luck to see the venerable 
Edward Everett Hale, Chaplain of 
the Senate, coming to give his daily 
benison at the Senate chamber and 
he has a right to feel at home in- 
deed. “Where sits the MacGregor, 
there is the head of the table’; and 
where Doctor Hale may 
found the truest expression of all 
that is best in the New England 
spirit. You should be at your seat 
in the gallery a little before eleven 
and see the Senators drop into their 
seats and the 


goes be 


one by one spider- 
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legged pages stiffen in a preternat- 
urally solemn row in the space in 
front of the desks. There is a rustle 
and stir of expectation and as the 
clock points to the hour of eleven a 
tall, robed figure enters. Carrying 
his four score years lightly, Doctor 
Hale enters and stands facing the 
senators and galleries. A hush falls 
and then the full, rich rolls 
forth in prayer. There is none of 
the tremulousness of age in the 
tones of this voice. It carries to the 
full limits of the chamber with the 
vibrant quality of youth. The words 
are few, simple, dignified, yet just as 
the voice reaches every ear so these 
words reach every heart and carry 
with them the deep earnestness, the 
wholesome soul, the righteous con- 
victions of a truly great man. It 
may be that there is treason in the 
Senate. If so it hides in the ante- 
rooms and sneaks quietly to its seat 


as | 
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SENATOR SCOTT OF 
THE 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CLICK OF THE CAMERA 


HEARS 

















GLIMPSES OF 


SPEAKER JOE CANNON OF THE 


only after Doctor Hale has officiated 
and left. 

The House of Representatives has 
been described as a bear pit; the 
Senate is more often referred to as 
a gentlemen's club. Not that the 
Senators do not now and then vigor- 
ously tilt at one another and ex- 
change forensic blows, but that the 
“courtesy of the Senate” is so preva- 
lent and so well kept in mind that 


WASHINGTON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


these blows are rarely such as leave 


Yet 
is no product of 
the House alone; the Senate has 
him as well. James Weldon Bailey, 
junior Senator from Texas spoke 
four full hours on the rate bill only 
the other day and when the great 
speech was concluded there was an 
applause such as had not been heard 
in the Senate for many a long day. 


bruised feelings behind them. 
the “spellbinder”’ 
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Photo by Olinedins 


SENOR CASASUS 


AMBASSADOR, ON THE 


LEFT 


MEXICAN 


So pronounced was this mark of 
popular approval, that the Vice 
President made no effort to check it. 

The greatest compliment that 
could possibly have been paid Sena- 
tor Bailey was accorded him by 
Senator Hale, one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the Senate. To- 
ward the close of the masterful ar- 
gument the Maine Senator 
and announced his 
the proposition for which Senator 
Bailey was contending. 

It is when the Senate gets busy 
with routine work that one sees the 
value of the nimble youngsters who 
act as pages. Shock headed little 
chaps these, ten to fifteen years old. 
wearing short trousers. They try 
to behave as they sit at the feet of 
the Vice President, waiting orders, 
but the giggling irrepressiveness of 
boyhood often bubbles over in more 


arose 


conversion to 
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ways than one. No sooner is a bill 
offered however than one of them 
goes fluttering down to the Senator 
with arms and legs awing and re- 
turns to the desk with the document. 
Before he is half way back another 
bill is offered by another Senator, a 
second boy goes flying and returns, 


then a third till’ the whole affair 
reminds one of a flock of English 


sparrows swooping down on a hand- 
ful of crumbs. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is a 
conspicuous figure at Washington, 
not only in the Senate chamber and 
in the important committee on which 
he serves but also in the daily life 
of the National Capital. It is not 
alone in national affairs that you 
find him “in the saddle.” You may 
see him literally there almost any 
day, going forth on a handsome 
horse for his daily ride with the 
President, and his fine residence on 





SECRETARY ROOT 
AND THE TALL 


HAT BRIGADE 
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MODEST HOME OF 
Massachusetts Avenue is pointed 
out to the tourist who gazes at it 
admiringly while the man with the 
megaphone discourses about it to 
the attentive throng. 

The House has its great men too, 
foremost among whom is Speaker 
Joe Cannon of Illinois. He it is who 
holds the turbulent inmates of the 
“bear pit” in control, who makes or 
unmakes legislation and legislators 
as well, and rules as wisely as vigor- 
ously. That is, those whom he 
makes declare it done wisely; those 


OF 


SPEAKER CANNON AT 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON 


whom he unmakes may have a dif- 
ferent opinion, which doesn’t count 
in the House whatever effect it may 
have in the newspapers and the 
hearts of constituents at home. 
Speaker Cannon was seventy a few 


days ago though no one in the 
House would believe it. He was 
born in North Carolina but has 


hailed from Illinois for so long that 
the state proudly claims him as her 
own. The connection between IIli- 
nois and the Granite State may be 
more or less remote, but New Hamp- 
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LOOMIS 
WIFE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


MRS. F. B. 


STATE 


shire men declare that the rugged, 
kindly face of the Speaker is a New 
Hamphire face and looks so much a 
product of the hills that they feel at 
home in gazing upon it. The mod- 
est, two story, brick residence of 
Speaker Cannon at the National 
Capital speaks of the simple life and 
accords well with the quiet dignity 
of the man. 

But if Speaker Cannon looks to be 
a New Hampshire man and isn’t 
there can be no doubt of Represent- 
ative Sulloway. When the men 
from the hills visit Washington they 
never fail to go and see “Cy” as 
everybody from up there calls him, 
get the hearty grasp of his hand and 
hear his cheery “How (dye do neigh- 
bor.” “Cy” is a big man in many 
ways and one of them is physically. 
He towers head and shoulders over 
the average representative and if 


“presence” counts he should have 
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Photo by Clineainst 
MRS. E, X. LE SEUR 
DAUGHTER OF SPEAKER CANNON 


his way when he looms up in the 
halls of legislation, bent on getting 
it. Certainly he has his way in New 
Hampshire. The which 
the politicians say —at least, the 
“outs” say it—hold New Hampshire 
in the hollow of their hand, and 
other vested interests have tried in 
vain to down him at the polls. His 
watchfulness of New Hampshire in- 
terests, his commanding figure and 
his genial “How d’ye do neighbor” 
binds the up-state farmers to him 
with bonds of friendship and confi- 


railroads 


dence and they manage to return 
him every time. 
If as some one has said “the 


\merican people demand of their 
representatives in Congress the wine 
of wit and the oil of joy” it is well, 
for both flow in the House of Repre- 
The Senate is apt to be 
the House 


sentatives. 
solemn and punctilious; 




















HOME OF SENATOR LODGE, 
of Representatives is effervescent, 
indeed at times ebullient. Cushman 
has been dubbed the Cicero of the 
Columbia, Bourke Cochran the 
Vesuvius whose detonations re-echo 
in the Philippines, and Grosvenor 
the knight of the glittering blade. 
Often the ghost of Artemus Ward 
hovers over the House and anon ear- 
nest students of Mark Twain give 
imitations of his style. J. Adam 
Bede of Duluth is the fun maker of 
Congress. His recent serio-comic 


WASHINGTON 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, WASHINGTON 


speech about Texas brought down 
the house, galleries and all. 

Mr. Bede paid a glowing compli- 
ment to the Lone Star State, and 
thus noted the great diversity of her 
interests and the resultant conflict 

them, because of her im- 
area. He believed Texas 
divide herself under the or- 
ganic act admitting her, and send 
more Senators to Washington. 

Texas, he said, was once a syno- 


between 
mense 
could 


nym for hell—now about as popu- 
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MRS. BONAPARTE 
WIFE OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


lous, and had but two Senators; not 
enough to represent her. Mr. Bede 
said he did not know whether it was 
against the rules of the House to 
say anything good of the Senate, 
but he would try it. After paying a 
tribute to the men of the West in 
both Houses of Congress, Mr. Bede 
said; in reply to the criticism that 
the men of the West did not repre- 
sent folk enough: 

“T would rather trust my interests 
to a representative from the West, 
representing nothing but the sunset, 
than to an Eastern man, standing in 
the shadow of a trust company and 
representing nothing but the un- 
earned increment.” 

Incident to a review of the situa- 
tion regarding the Statehood bill, 
Mr. Bede said that the way to make 
a United States Senator honest as a 
public official would be to give him 
salary enough to live in Washing- 
ton decently. He remarked that 
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under the beneficent effects of the 
Dingley tariff there was. nobody in 
the Duluth district who wanted to 
come to Congress to succeed him, as 
they were all making more than 
$5,000 per year. 

Referring again to Texas, in con- 
clusion, Mr. Bede drew a humorous 
picture of ten new Texas Senators, 
wearing their broad sombreros, with 
pants in their boots, guns in their 
belts, marching on Washington 
with a firm determination to take 
the city and blow out the gas the 
first night of their arrival. 

That sort of thing seems to come 
as a rule from the representatives 
who hail from the West and the 
farther west their constituents live 
the more rampant they are. You 
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SENATOR LODGE 
STARTING FOR HIS DAILY RIDE 
WITH THE PRESIDENT 


don’t hear it from the New Eng- 
landers whether they represent a 
sunrise northeast wind or 
merely an unearned increment in 


or a 


the peaceful shadow of a trust com- 
pany; and somehow the listening 
New Englander is apt to be glad of 
it. 























The National Lancers 


By Joun Stuart Barrows 





There’s a sound of hoofs in the city 

street : 
musical 

feet ; 

Of bugles shrill with silvery blare, 

Ard floating free on the summer air 

From each bright lance is a pennon 

red, 
Held high aloft o’er each plumed head 
As the National Lancers ride. 


TO month in the year is more 
N suggestive of the martial spirit 
to Boston than the bloomy 
month of June. Events of historic 
prominence crowd each other as the 
days pass but no one of them is of 
ereater interest to any citizens than 
the fourteenth day, for then it is 
that the corps of cavalry known for 
seventy years as the National Lan- 
cers appears as a military body bear- 
ing the inspiring motto: “Union, 
Liberty and the Laws.” 
The National Lancers owe their 
existence to Governor Edward Ever- 


The click of the steel-shod 


4Ol 


ett and the fact 


that the chief ex- 
ecutive of the state attended the 
commencement at Harvard Univer- 
sity, for it was the custom for the 
Governor at that time in going from 
the Massachusetts State House to 
the University to be escorted by a 
troop of light horse. On the occa- 
sion in 1836 Governor Everett was 
attended by so small an escort and 
their appearance was so out of keep- 
ing with their errand that the pride 
of that worthy official was disturbed 
and he felt that the dignity of the 
Commonwealth was being made a 
laughing-stock when its executive 
was obliged to ride amid such a 
Falstaffian aggregation. He con- 
veyed his ideas on the matter to 
General Thomas Davis, asking him 
if it were not possible to organize in 
3oston a troop of cavalry which 
would make a presentable appear- 
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ance and do duty in a proper mili- 
tary manner when called upon by 
the authorities. 


The seed sown by Governor 
Everett fell on good ground. 
Thomas Davis communicated the 


Governor’s desires to a number of 
his friends and they took up the 
mission, extending the idea among 
their friends who included team- 
sters, stable-keepers and market 
men, all persons owning and fa- 
miliar with horses, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1836, they met and formed 
the National Lancers and enrolled 


themselves as cavalrymen in the 
service of Massachusetts. 
Sixty-four members were re- 


cruited as the original number and 
they elected as their officers: 
Thomas Davis, captain; Lewis 
Dennis, first lieutenant; Peter Dun- 
bar, second lieutenant; Lewis Mon- 
roe, cornet. The organization was 
effected quietly; and by order the 
new cavalry corps was assigned to 
the Second Regiment, Third Bri- 
gade, First Division of the Massa- 
chusetts Militia on April 13, 1837. 

The first appearance of the Na- 
tional Lancers as a part of the mili- 
tia was on May 12, 1837, when fifty- 
eight strong they rode on Boston 
Common and there drilled as caval- 
ry. The meetings of the organization 
had been conducted quietly and the 
presence of the corps was not gen- 
erally known, but they impressed 
themselves on the minds of the citi- 
zens most emphatically, for only a 
few days after their initial parade 
on June 11, occurred what is known 
as the “Broad Street Riot,” and the 
Lancers were summoned to assist 
in preserving the peace. 

The disturbance was occasioned 
by the interruption of a Catholic 
funeral procession by the fire de- 
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LANCER IN 


FULL DRESS UNIFORM 

partment in the discharge of their 
duty. It was not long before a mob 
of ten or twelve thousand people 
was gathered in Broad street and 
vicinity; and though prompt meas- 
ures were taken and the ringleaders 
arrested, the separate military com- 
panies were notified that their 
presence was required to prevent 
further outbursts. They appeared 
with commendable promptness and 
among them, according to a con- 
temporary account: “The new horse 
company of Lancers, under com- 
mand of General Davis. They 


marched in close column and cleared 
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the streets, so that by half-past 
seven order was restored.” 

The military were retained on 
duty all night, sentinels being posted 
and every church guarded to pre- 
vent false alarms. The next day all 
was peaceful and the promptness of 
the National Lancers was no small 
factor in bringing it about. 

The new cavalry corps showed a 
decided taste for the dashing and 
spectacular when they chose as 
their character the Uhlan or Lancer, 
adopting that uniform and arma- 
ment. The armies of Napoleon had 


not ceased to have their influence on 
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popular interest. They had been 
rendered more efficient by the pres- 
ence of the Polish Lancers and 
France led the world in the number 
and power of that class of mounted 
men. The uniform adopted fol- 
lowed the style affected by those 
organizations in the French army: 
the uhlan schapka—the peculiar hel- 
met of red and blue—a close-fit- 
ting coat of green, double-breasted, 
which buttoned one way was en- 
tirely green and buttoned the other 
showed a plastron of scarlet; red 
trousers with the section from the 
knee to the ankle of green like the 
The armament was a sabre, 
a flintlock pistol and the lance with 
a scarlet-pennon with two points. 
In this characteristic and striking 
uniform the National Lancers made 
their first parade on June 14, 1837. 
Preceded by a mounted band the 
command marched through the 
streets of Boston to South Boston 
where they paid their respects to 
Brigadier General Aimee. They 
visited the residence of Jarvis Bra- 
an, one of the members, where a 
lunch was spread. The day closed 
with a dinner in Concert Hall. 
From that day to this, the 14th of 
June is the hallowed day of all the 
year in the calendar of the National 
Lancers and it never passes without 
proper observance. The parade has 
traversed the principal streets of 
Boston and round the board at the 
banquet have sat men famous in the 
annals of the city, state and nation. 
The first parade was described by 
a newspaper of the time as follows: 
“National Lancers. This newly or- 
ganized troop made their first dress 
parade on Wednesday, under the 
command of General Davis, and at- 
tracted to the Common. several 
thousand spectators to witness 





coat. 
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their evolutions and truly soldier 
like movements. The day was un- 
usually fine and their brilliant uni- 
forms were exhibited at great ad- 
vantage. Their ranks were pretty 
full, numbering sixty-six, we believe: 
several, however, were necessarily 
excused: and among these was Lieu- 
tenant E. Coleman, a gallant off- 
cer, who was confined to his room 
by illness, from exposure while on 
duty at the riot Sunday night. 


“In the afternoon a_ procession 
was formed which escorted the 
state and city authorities, their 


guests, through the principal streets 
to Concert Hall, where at half pasi 
five o'clock, the whole company sat 
down to altogether the most sump- 
tuous entertainment we have seen 
served for a similar occasion. Elo- 
quent and appropriate addresses 
were made by the Governor, the 
Mayor, the Adjutant General, Colo- 
nels Thomas and Winthrop, Rev. 


Mr. Robbins, Dr. Flint, J. C. Park 
and others. The. sentiments were 
generally patriotic and racy and 


the 14th of June will hereafter be 
memorable as the anniversary of 
the brave and gallant Lancers.” 

The favor of Governor Everett 
for the new cavalry company was 
shown by his gift of a banner, 
which event too place before the 
State House on the morning of Au- 
gust 30, 1837. The Lancers arrived 
at the State House at 7.30 o’clock 
to escort him to Cambridge and 
there the Governor in a short ad- 
dress presented the banner. 

As described at the time by the 
Columbian Sentinel, the banner 


vas, and still is, as follows: “On 


one side is a copy of the arms of 
the State; on the other is a view of 
3oston Common, taken from a posi- 
tion near the head ot West Street, 
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and embracing the State House, 
the old Hancock House, the great 
tree, the frog pond, and also the 
residences of the present and three 
ex-mayors of the city, viz., Messrs. 
Phillips, Otis and Armstrong. This 
is a new view of the Common taken 
by Mr. Hubbard. In the centre of 
the Common the Lancers are repre- 
sented as coming ito line for re- 
view by the Governor, as on their 
first public parade, and also a view 
of the Governor and accompanying 
officers in uniform. 

“The standard is on white satin, 
is decorated with gold bullion and 
arranged after the manner of old 
Knights Templars. The stdff is 
surmounted by a bronze horse, from 
the foot of which hang three pend- 
ants, white, red and green, the col- 
ors of the uniform of the company. 
On the top of the vignette is the 
national Eagle bearing the words, 
‘For Liberty, Union and the Laws.’ 
Underneath is the American stand- 
ard and the Lance, bearing the in- 
scription — ‘Presented by Edward 
Everett, Aug. 30, 1837." ”’ 

Following the presentation the 
Lancers took the Governor under 
their escort and marched to Cam- 


bridge. A newspaper of the time 


says: “National Lancers. This new 
and unrivalled corps of cavalry 
made a splendid appearance on 


Wednesday and performed in fine 
style the escort duty to the Gov- 
ernor and council in their attend- 
ance upon the literary exercises at 
Cambridge.” 

On March 26, 1845, the full dress 
uniform of the corps was changed. 
The green and red was discarded, 
and instead was adopted a scarlet 
coat with two rows of gilt buttons 
bearing the organization initials. A 
pair of scarlet and blue epaulets 
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and a white belt set off this coat to 


advantage. Sky-blue trousers took 
the place of the green and red ones 
of the original uniform. The hel- 
met remained unchanged and no 
change has it suffered in recent 
years. Its appropriate colors, the 


brilliant sunburst on the front, the. 


plume of swan’s feathers: and the: 
cord of heavy gilt bullion add much 
to the costume which is one of the 
most striking and brilliant of any 
of the characteristic uniforms in the 
country and the only Lancer uni- 
form in the United States. An ap- 
propriate dress uniform of neat de- 
sign completes the wardrobe, and 
the Lancer is provided for all occa- 
sions. 

When mounted the corps forms 
one of the most glittering military 
pageants to be seen in the country. 
The shining lances, the fluttering 
scarlet banners, the waving white 
feather plumes and the gorgeous 
color of the coats with the flash of 
sabre and horse-housings maké a 
parade of National Lancers a pic- 
ture not easily forgotten and one 
which is familiar to every graduate 
of Harvard University. of the past 
half century. 

The war record of the National 
Lancers, though limited on account 
of peculiar conditions to that of in- 
dividuals, is not to be ignored. 
There was no opportunity for ser- 
vice in the Mexican War as a com- 
mand, but when the Civil War be- 
gan the corps was not idle. At that 
time the ranks of the corps were 
filled principally by men of mature 
years, men with families and estah- 
lished business associations. The 
majority were beyond the limit for 
military service in the field, so the 
war was not for them. But there 


was no lack of the true patriotic 
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spirit. Captain Lucius Slade was 
then in command; Oren H. Shaw 
and Atherton H. Stevens, Jr., were 
lieutenants, and these three officers 
began to recruit as many companies 
for the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Shaw organized Com- 
pany C; Lieutenant Stevens, Com- 
pany D; and Captain Slade, Com- 
pany G making more troops from 
the National Lancers than were 
furnished by any other cavalry or- 
ganization in the state. Under 
command of these three officers as 
captains they marched to Readville 
where they were mustered into the 
Volunteer Army with the excep- 
tion of Captain Slade who for 
proper reasons did not enter the ser- 
vice. A number of other Lancers 
were in the companies, among them 
being: Lieutenant Charles E. Rice, 
Lieutenant Walker Miles, Lieuten- 
ant George F. Jennings, Lieutenant 
J. H. Wyman, Quartermaster Lu- 
cius W. Knight, Sergeants Samuel 
Wright and William H. Guild, 
while later the names of others. 
were enrolled among the defenders 
of the Union. 

The history of these organiza- 
tions is part of the story of the 
Civil War, and need not be re- 
hearsed here, but the name of one 
man comes out prominently for the 
part he played, that of Atherton H. 
Stevens, Jre who later became 
major in the 4th Massachusetts 
Cavalry, in which capacity he was 
the provost marshal of the 24th 
Army Corps and participated in the 
fall of Richmond. 

Charles Carlton Coffin, the his- 
torian, in describing the taking of 
Richmond says: “A little past four 
in the morning Major Atherton H. 
Stevens, with two companies of the 
4th Massachusetts) Cavalry, recon- 
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noitered the Confeder- 
ate lines east of the 
city. He found the in- 
trenchments evacuated 
and the cannon spiked. 
He met a carriage con- 
taining the mayor and 
Judge Meredith of the 
Confederate State 
Court, who tendered 
the surrender of Rich- 
mond. Major Stevens 
proceeded to the capi- 
tol, ascended the roof, 
pulled down the State 
flag which was flying, and hoisted 
a guidon of his troop in its place.” 

From this statement of an eye- 
witness it is known that it was to 
a National Lancer that the capital 
of the Confederacy surrendered, and 
he raised the first emblem of the 
restored authority of the United 
States over the city. 

When the war was over the 
ranks of the National Lancers were 
largely augmented by veteran sol- 
diers, men who had _ been in 
the Volunteer service in various 
branches. Among them were two 
who later became commanders of 


the corns—Major C. C. Emery of 
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PIERCE CHARLES WAUGH, CLERK 
the 5th Massachusetts 
Cavalry, and Sergeant 
C. F. Thurston of Com- 
pany D of the Ist 
Cavalry. 

During the war the 
companies which were 
recruited in the Lan- 
cers’ armory were con- 
sidered the especial 
wards of the corps, 
which did much from 
time to time to make 
their army life easier. 
On the return from the 
front on a re-enlisted furlough Com- 
pany D was received with much en- 
thusiasm and entertained while in 
the city, and in October, 1864, the 
ist Regiment on its return was re- 
ceived by the Lancers and their 
especial companies made important 
guests. 

When the Spanish War began 
to threaten, the National Lancers 
were ready for what might come. 
Early in the spring the troop was 
prepared for possible service, and 
recruiting was commenced in a 
quiet way. The call for volunteers 
did not include any New England 
cavalry in the quota, and as it was 
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the especial request of Governor 


Wolcott 
maining 


that the commands re- 
should not disintegrate 
but continue in readiness for future 
service, the corps waited for an- 
other call which in the end proved 
as unfruitful, though the captain of 
the troop made vigorous persona! 
effort to have his command taken 
into the service. 

Although the war experiences of 
the National Lancers are yet to be, 
they have been of service to their 
city at times whea the possibility 
of saddles being emptied was more 
than a_ chance. The occasions 
were those of disorder and tumult 
in the city, when the strong arm of 
the military was needed to aid the 
civil power, and on those occasions 
the Lancers been tried and 
never found lacking. 

The first experience—the Broad 
Street Riot—has already been men- 
tioned. In January, 1842, came 
their second trial, when they were 
summoned to Bowdoin Square on 
the evening of the 2oth to disperse 
the mob which had gathered be- 
cause of the presence in the Bow- 
doin Square Tabernacle of Elder 
Jacob Knapp whose sensationa! 
preaching and fiery denunciations 
were exciting persons to temporary 
insanity. Violence had been threat- 
ened on the undaunted evangelist 
and a great crowd packed the 
square, when suddenly, the Na- 
tional Lancers rode in in column, 
turned into line and moving for- 
ward swept the mob out of the 
square and scattered them through 
the adjoining streets till they were 


have 


powerless. An alert patrol was 
maintained during the night, but 


there was no further demonstration 
against Elder Knapp. 
A score of years passed before 
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the Lancers were summoned again 
to stand before a lawless mob, In 


July, 1862, the sentiment against 
the draft reached such proportions 
that in the large cities but little 
was needled to produce rioting. In 
New York a most serious out- 
break occurred but so far’ Boston 
had escaped. ‘ihe drafting con- 


tinued, and on July 14th the spirit 
of disorder even in that quiet city 
broke The mob, once 
formed, began to assault the stores 


bonds. 


where firearms and ammunition 
were kept, and possessed them- 
selves of the contents of several, 


defying the civil power. 

Mayor Lincoln issued orders to 
the several military companies in 
the city, requested the aid of the 
United States from the 
forts and sent to Readville for help 
from the Volunteer army. By night- 
fall there were thousand men 
under arms in the city, among them 
one hundred and twenty-five Lan- 
cers. 

It is well to notice that the call 
was not rejected by the Lancers as 
individuals. One man was mar- 
ried that very day, but he left his 
bride of a few hours to attend to 
his duty as a soldier. Another was 
confined to his bed, and though the 
physician forbade him to leave it, 
he did and performed the entire 
duty, and lived a long life after. Of 
such stuff are Lancers made. 

Under the command of Captain 
Slade the Lancers marched to exe- 


troops 


one 


cute the order of the mayor—to 
clear Dock Square. It was done. 
The clearing of Faneuil Hall 
Square followed,’ the foot troops 


occupying the cleared area, estab- 
lishing pickets. 

In their armory on Cooper street 
the Light Battery of Artillery was 
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besieged, although they had _al- 
ready fired on the mob through the 
closed doors of the building, killing 
and wounding several of the rioters, 
but they had been unable to drive 
their besiegers far enough to per: 
mit them to leave the armory. It 
was dark, the mob having extia- 
guished the street lights, but Cap- 
tain Slade led a charge down the 
street; into the darkness, and pos- 
sible death. 

The mob fell on the Lancers with 
all sorts of missiles. Captain 
Slade’s horse was shot in the breast 
but not felled; Sergeant Cox was 
struck on the head by a stone, but 
a comrade — William Pike — sup- 


ported him in the saddle, and he 
went through with the troop. The 
street 


was cleared; the battery 
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came out of their armory and, es- 
corted by the Lancers, they took a 
position in Faneuil Hall Square, 
the guns planted so as to command 
all approaches. The troops pa- 
trolled the streets all night and 
the rule of the mob was prevented. 
A newspaper of the time said: 
“The Lancers’ soldierly and reso- 
lute bearing and spirited style told 
well in the eyes of hundreds in the 
square.” 

For eight days following the 
Lancers were on duty patrolling 
the streets of the city and preserv- 
ing order. Mayor Lincoln inter- 
ested himself particularly in their 
welfare and on the following Sun- 
day gave them a great dinner. 

There was no further trouble 
over the draft in Boston. The Lan- 
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cers themselves, however, were not 
exempt for the news of the day 
said: “Of the 132 National Lancers 
who have been on duty ever since 
last Friday afternoon, 20 of their 
number have been drafted, but al- 
though conscripted they have man- 
fully performed their duty to sup- 
press breaches of the peace incited 
or created by other conscripted par- 
ties.” 

During the great fire in Boston, in 
November, 1872, the Lancers were 
on duty as patrols and guards for 
a number of days, rendering efficient 
service in preventing acts of law- 
lessness, at a time when the public 


mind was strained by horror and 
loss. 
No small part of the National 


Lancers’ military duties have been 
the services distin- 
guished persons or organizaticns of 


as escorts for 
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note visiting Boston. 


Among the 


persons of distinction have been 
these Presidents of the United 
States: Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fil- 
more, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt. Other persons 
noted in the annals of the nation 
are: Daniel Webster, Louis Kos- 


suth, the Prince of Wales, now King 


Edward VII, General Sherman, 
General Sheridan, Anson Burling- 
ame, minister to China and the 
Chinese Embassy, the Russian 


Grand Duke Alexis, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the French Embassy 
which presented the statue of Ro- 
chambeau to the government at 
Washington, the governors of the 
Commonwealth, and city officials 


on occasions of importance. 
military or- 
Boston 


The movements of 


ganizations to and from 
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have been made more impressive 
by the escort of the Lancers and 
their presence has dignified the 
solemn processions at the obsequies 
of statesmen and soldiers. It was 
their pleasant duty to participate in 
the inaugural parade in Washington 
which marked the coming into the 
presidency of General U. S. Grant. 
They rode beside him when he 
visited Boston to open the World’s 
Peace Jubilee of 1872. They en- 
dured the severe exposure and long 
march to Lexington as his escort in 
1875 and at the dedication of the 
mausoleum -erected to him in New 
York in 1897 they were a noticeable 
feature of the long column of mili- 
tary. 

On several occasions the corps with 
full ranks has visited other cities in 
the country, where as the guests of 
the principal military bodies they 
have been feted and _ honored. 
Among their hosts have been the 
New York 7th Fegiment, the Ells- 
worth Zouaves of Chicago, the 
Jameson Guards of Bangor, the 1st 
Illinois Regiment of Chicago, the 
Continental Guards of New Orleans, 
the National Rifles of Washington, 
the German Artillery and Washing- 
ton Light Infantry of Charleston, 
the Stuart Cavalry of Richmond. 

Although these tours of the coun- 
try and visits to other organiza- 
tions were more social than official 
events the effect has been that of 
strengthening the bonds of brother- 
hood which in those years follow- 
ing the Civil War were but slowly 
knitting. The experiences of the 
war had left scars but the good- 
fellowship manifested by this repre- 
sentative organization of soldiers of 
the old Bay State, many of whom 
had been on the field of battle, did 
no small part toward healing the 
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wounds and obliterating the scars. 
The relationships established have 
ever since been kept in mind. No 
14th of June passes but the Conti- 
nental Guards of New Orleans re- 
port their regards by telegram and 
the walls of the armory bear testi- 
monials of the pleasant relations 
with the hospitable commands. 

3ut the corps has not been a re- 
ceiver only: the latchstring always 
hangs out and hospitality has been 
extended to other organizations. 
The New York 7th were entertained 
by them in 1850 and again in 1852. 
In 1864 the Ellsworth Zouaves re- 
peated their visit made before the 
var, and again partook of the Lan- 
cers’ hospitality. The Continental 
Guards in 1880 and in 1883 were 
entertained, wanting nothing to 
make their visit one round of pleas- 


ure. In 1884 a delegation from Bat- 
tery B, Louisiana Field Artillery, 
visited Boston and found that 


northern hospitality when dispensed 
by the National Lancers was all to 
be desired. In 1888 the National 
Rifles, their hosts of previous years, 
were their guests for a few days. 
From the very first the National 
lLancers have been a recognized part 
of the Massachusetts Militia and 
when the several independent com- 
panies were assembled into com- 
plete units for better military effi- 
ciency and adminis‘ration, by vir- 
tue of their senority the National 
Lancers were officially recognized 
A of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cavalry. In 1876 came a 
critical period, as a reorganization 
of the militia called for a reduction 
of the organizations in the mounted 
branch. In were the Na- 
tional Lancers, Troop A; the Boston 
Light Dragoons, Troop B; the 
Prescott Guards, Troop C; and the 
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OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF TROOP A IN CAMP 


Roxbury Horse Guards, Troop D. 
Under the critical inspection of 
Colonel E. G. Stevens of the staff 
of Governor Rice these commands 
paraded and drilled. The fittest 
survived —the National Lancers 
and the Roxbury Horse Guards 
with which organization is enjoyed 
a happy relationship, the two troops 
being united in the 1st Squadron of 
Cavalry, M.V.M. Each year Troop 
A performs the ordered duty of 
eight days’ service in camp. Rifle 
and revolver practice at the ranges 
and drills in the different exercises 
peculiar to the cavalry branch re- 
quire much attention and conscien- 
tious study and the service in the 
Massachusetts. cavalry to-day is 
“not all lavendar.” 

Under the patronage of the vet- 
eran members of the troop who with 
the troop membership constitute 
the National Lancers, Troop .\ is 
always in the limelight of worthy 
accomplishments of the past. The 


men who thirty years ago did the 
duty for the state sit on the walls. 
“chirping like grasshoppers” per- 
haps as they point out the present 
leaders, but nevertheless interested 
and jealous of the good name and 
welfare of their beloved command; 
and so the young troopers have 
about them every incentive to per- 
form their duty well. 

The first armory of the National 
Lancers was over Quincy Market. 
Later they occupied spacious quar- 
ters on Sudbury street at the cor- 
ner of Hawkins street, removing to 
their present quarters on Bulfinch 
street in December, 1872. The 
building was erected by the city for 
the especial accommodation of the 
command, and over the wide door- 
way on the solid granite cap-piece 
art the words “National Lancers” 
in bold relief. 

The accommodations of the troop 
are convenient and include a troop- 
room where are kept the uniforms 
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of the men, the equipment of the 
‘horses and the lances used when 
the command parades in the uni- 
form of the corps; a large drill- 
toom where the troop is drilled in 
tactical movements, di8mounted. 
Here is imparted all the instruction 
which can conveniently be given 
without the use of the horse. For 
that exercise the troop is drilled in 
squads at the riding schools of-the 
city, Target work with the carbine 
and revolver is taught at. the ap- 
pointed ranges. 

The walls of the different. rooms 
are “embellished vith” pictures and 
trophies which tefl of the deeds. of 
the corps in other years and which 
are increased in number from time 
to time. Valuable relics, arms otf 
previous periods and other curios 
are here preserved. Here too is the 
celebrated banner given by Gov- 
ernor Everett and the portraits of 
the different men who have com- 
manded the corps since its founda- 
tion are displayed conspicuously. 

The armory is well furnished and 
provided with those advantages 
which contribute to its interest and 
attractiveness, and is equipped for 
all the needs of the command. 

During the seventy years of the 
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existence of the National Lancers 
thirty-six men have exercised com- 
imand over the troop, their terms of 
service varying according to cir- 
cumstances. The list with the date 
of commission is as follows: 


Thomas Davis, Nov. 1, 1836; 
Peter Dunbar, July 30, 1839; 
Joseph Smith, April 29, 1843; 
Ezra. Forristall, March 26, 1845; 
Albert Guild, March 21, 1848; 
William F. White, March 23, 1849; 
Thomis*J.. Pierce, May 13, 1850; 
Jonas C. Jipson, March 19, 1852; 
Seth ‘Wilmarth, Nov. 14, 1853; 

“ Charles A, Kimball, Nov. 15, 1854; 
Axel Dearborn, Dec. 31, 1856; 
Michael C’ Kenney, Nov. 24, 1857; 

“Join H. Fellows, Feb. 7, 1860; 

Lucius Slade, March 26, 1861; 

Albert L. Sanborn, Jan. 30, 1866 ; 

Barney Hull, March 24, 1868; 

George E. Richardson, March 15, 1870; 

Oliver H. P. Smith, March 28, 1871; 

Thomas W. Neal, April 8, 1873; 

Cyrus C. Emery, July 28, 1874; 

George S. Holt, April 3, 1877; 

Charles F. Thurston, April 30, 1879; 

Benjamin W. Dean, Jan. 24, 1 : 

Horace G. Kemp, July 24, 1883: 

Henry D. Andrews, April 22, 1884; 

Isaac D. Allard, Sept. 14, 1 

Edward B. Wadsworth, Nov. 27, 1888; 

Addison D. Nichols, Jan. 27, 1891; 

Daniel K. Emerson, Feb. 21, 1893; 

Oscar A. Jones, May 7, 1895; 

Doris A. Young, June 22, 1897; 

Frank K. Neal, Jan. 16, 1900; 

George Proctor, Dec. 30, 1902; 

Frank T. Hitchcock, April 21, 1903; 

Fred G. Havlin, May Io, 1904; 

James Rice, Feb. 7, 1905. 
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THE ARMORY 


Following the custom of the 
corps, it is understood in the com- 
mand that a man enlisting as a pri- 
vate may so deport himself as a sol- 
dlier as to be marked for promotion 
to the grade of corporal. From 
thence the step to the grade of ser- 
geant is but a matter of time and 
the detail as first sergeant is made 
for especial fitness. His election to 
a commissioned rank follows when 
a vacancy occurs. From the com- 
missioned officers of the troop selec- 
tions from time to time have been 
made for more important and re- 
sponsible positions in the service, 
but no higher rank can ever be com- 
pared to the honors and pleasures 
enjoyed by him who has held a com- 
mission in the National Lancers. 

As a school for officers for other 
commands the corps has done and 
is still doing a good work. Its 
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membership at present includes 
many men who from its ranks have 


been given high commissions in 
other commands... From the ranks 
of the Lancers have come officers 


for the staffs of governors of the 
and the Militia 
Brigade staffs, and all through the 
militia are to be found officers and 
men who are members of the corps. 
There are men in the corps and 
there have been, almost since its 
establishment, who have done duty 
in the army or navy of the United 
States or of other countries. The 
Grand Army of the Republic is 
represented in the membership and 
at present on the rolls are repre- 
sentatives of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (which has 
had three captains from the Lan- 
cers), the staffs of the commanders 
of the Ist and 2nd Brigades, M.V.M.., 
the Ist squadron of Cavalry, the Sig- 
nal Corps, the Battalion of Light Ar- 
tillery, the ist Corps of Cadets, 
Grimes’s Battery, U. S. V., the 
United States Army and Navy, the 
Corps of Coast Artillery, M. V. M., 
the 5th Infantry, the 8th Infantry, 
Troop D, the Richmond Infantry 
Blues, the British Army and Navy, 
the Canadian Militia, 

It is the distinguished honor of 
the National Lancers to have con- 
tributed to the State the chief exe- 
cutive, Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., 
who for many years has been a 
member but it is an illustration of 
the character of the men who com- 
pose the membership of the past 
and present. The organization is 
never honored by the addition of 
any individual to its membership 
It is an honor to a man to be elected 
to its ranks and by his deportment 
the member can honor the corps. 
That members rise to eminence re- 
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flects credit on the standard main- 
tained in the selection of those who 
are accepted to become wearers of 
the honored uniform. 


Governor Guild became a member 
of the corps in 1891 and enlisted in 
Troop A. In a year he was pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal, and 
May 7, 1895. elected second lieuten- 
ant, from which position he was 
taken by Governor Wolcott to be- 
come a member of his military staff. 
Governor Guild retains his member- 
ship in the corps, is always happy 
when among his old messmates and 
never fails to be present with them 
on the Anniversary Day in June. 

But the name of Governor Guild 
is not the only governor’s name 
which is borne on the rolls of the 
corps: Governor Oliver Ames was 
also a member, so was General Nat 
Head, Goverror of New Hampshire, 
and many men of high military and 
civil rank have been _ included 
among the four thousand whose 
names are on the rolls of the corps. 

Although the original members 
of the National Lancers were prin- 
cipally market-men and truck-men, 
the membership has never been 
confined to any class or calling. 


The first members were selected be- 
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cause they were equipped and quali- 
fied but with the progress of time 
the reguirement of horse-owner- 
ship was not necessary. The length- 
list of members includes 
names of men of all professions and 
vocations. The clergy, the medical, 
legal, literary, mercantile, me- 
chanical and scientific callings are 
represented, and almost every trade 
and craft. The standard of manly 
ability is high and only the best are 
eligible to membership, and then 
only after a searching investigation. 
Once a member the recruit becomes 
initiated to the opportunities of 
friendship, good-fellowship and mil- 
itary efficiency and the years pass 
still finding him a member, grow- 
ing younger as the younger men 
come in to help bear the honors and 
sustain the traditions of the corps. 
The spirit of comradeship and affec- 
tion marks the relations of the mem- 
bers and under the motto, “Union, 
Liberty and the Laws,” the Na- 
tional Lancers will always be as 
they have been a credit to the mili- 
tia service, an ornament to the city 
which they represent and a benefit 
to the men who are members, and 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts at large. 


ening 
































Nancy May’s Blossom- Time 


By Mase. S. MERRILL 


ENRY BALL, sitting com- 

fortably with his woolen- 

stockinged feet in the cook 
stove oven and a great wedge of 
Nancy May’s rich brown pumpkin 
pie in his hand, heard an unwelcome 
summons in the thumping of a cane 
on the floor of the room overhead. 

“Pa wants me,” he said regret- 
fully as he slid the pie back upon 
the plate that had been left on the 
stove shelf. “You jest keep that 
for me till I come down.” 

Nancy May nodded an_ easy 
assent, shuffling out of the pantry 
in her down-at-the-heel slippers. 
“There’s plenty more,” she said, re- 
storing to the oven the pot of beans 
Henry’s feet had displaced. “I 
made nine this morning. I ain't 
never short o’ pies of a Saturday, 
not if I know it.” 

Henry hurriedly ascended the 
back stairs as the summons from 
above was peremptorily repeated. 
His father’s temper was always a 
bit short when he had one of his 
attacks of rheumatism. The old 
man was sitting in his little cham- 
ber opposite the room where his 
wife, bedridden now for years, 
was having a morning nap. On 
the patchwork quilt of the bed be- 
side him some legal-looking papers 
were spread out. The unwonted 
excitement that burned in the keen 
old eyes was due, Henry knew, 
‘to something connected with the 
papers. Hiram Ball,—old Hi Ball, 
as his neighbors called him with no 
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thought of punning,—was never ex- 
cited except over some question of 
property. 

“IT want you to look over this 
here,” began the old man, gather- 
ing up some loose sheets in his 
gnarled fingers; “I’ve got mighty 
sick of paying a tarnal lawyer a 
dollar every time I want any kind 
of a paper made out, and so I’ve 
drawed up this one myself. I 
reckon that when it’s witnessed it’s 
all right an’ tight. You jest read 
it over out loud.” 

Henry took the sheets from his 
father’s hand. 

““Know all men by these pres- 
ents,’’’ he read; “why it’s a deed, 
father.” 

“Wal’, don’t ye suppose I know 
that?” responded the old man crust- 
ily; “go on, can’t ye?” 

“*That I hereby give an’ con- 
vey,” read Henry, “ ‘the property 
in Ball’s Corner village known as 
the Bill Gould house,—you'd ought 
to say William, pa,—‘situate in’” 
—he skimmed the description of 
the location rapidly in his sudden 
interest, — ‘““‘to Nancy May Peter- 
son, in c’nsideration of the fact that 
she is too humbly ever to git mar- 
ried’—good Lord, father, you can’t 
put that in a deed!” 

“T sh’d like ter know why not,” 
snapped Nancy May's _ benefactor. 
“Ain't it so?” 

“T reckon ’tis,” returned Henry, 
scratching his head in considerable 
perplexity. Nancy May’s pies were 
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the best in town, but the maker of 


them was undeniably lacking in 
beauty. 
“Wal’, then,” persisted Hiram 


with a rap of his cane, “don’t’ find 
fault with my tellin’ the truth. I 
guess I know sunthin’ about law. 
When they draw up a deed they 
allus say ‘in c’nsideration Of so-an’- 
so, namin’ some money that’s ben 
paid over. Now Nancy May, she 
ain’t paid me nothin’, ’tain’t likely, 
cause she don’ know anything about 
it, but ye’ve got ter put in sunthin’ 
ter ’xplain the reason o’ the convey- 
ance, else somebody’ll up an’ say 
arter I’m dead that ’tain’t legal an’ 
she can’t hold it. Nancy May’s ben 
a faithful critter all these years ;—I 
don’t know what we sh’d a-done 
without her sence yer mother got 
helpless, fer hired help costs a 
power o’ money. But she ain’t no 
prospects, bein’ so pizen humbly, 
an’ that house will pervide fer her 
arter yer ma an’ I’m dead an’ you're 
married. It’s well rented an’ she'll 
have a little income out o’ it from 
now on that she can put in the 
bank. Then when she gits along in 
years she'll have a home o’ her own 
an’ sunthin’ ter do with.” 

Henry looked at his father with 
a surprised glance of approval. Old 
Hi Ball was known as the “near- 
est” man in town, but he had a 
rough sense of justice and could do 
a handsome thing when he liked. 
The son, who had much simple gen- 
erosity in his own make-up and had 
long been enamored of Nancy May’s 
cooking, was genuinely pleased at 
this unexpected move on his father’s 
part, though he had had vague 
visions of living in the Bill Gould 
house himself if a certain pretty 


milliner at the Corner could ever 
be induced to smile on him. 
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But the wording of the deed of 
gift was outrageous. It seemed 
like an insult to faithful Nancy May 
with her apple-stained fingers and 
her big batch of pies. 

The young man sat down on the 
foot of the bed to argue the matter, 
but the rheumatism seemed to have 
gotten into his father’s temper and 
he held to his point with an asperity 
that made Henry afraid to press him 
too far lest it should imperil Nancy 
May’s prospects of getting the 
house. 

So the end of the matter was that 
the curious deed was taken as it 
stood to the county town and duly 


witnessed and recorded on _ the 
county books. It created a little 
ripple of amusement that made 


Henry’s face redden under its tan 
and begat within him a resolve that 
sall’s Corner, at least, should never 
have a chance to laugh at Nancy 
May about the deed. He would 
persuade his father to keep the 
transfer of the property as quiet as 
possible. 

He brought home the document 
and gave it to Nancy May with an 
odd thrill of pity that brought a 
lump into his throat. Henry had 
no very deep knowledge of women 
but some instinct told him that the 
wording of that deed would hurt 
Nancy May with a hurt no amount 
of rent money could salve. 

But Nancy May had long grown 
used to the idea of herself as too 
homely to be eligible for the hom- 
age that came naturally to other 
women. The hurt Henry feared 
for her had been given so many 
years ago that she had overlived it 
and settled contentedly into her 
humble niche. 

“La, I allus knew I was homely,” 
she said to herself as she put the 














deed away in her bureau drawer; 
“it don’t make it any wuss to have 
it in writin’, As for gittin’ married 
I allus knew better than to expect 
it. An’ "twas real good of Uncle 
Hi”—so she had learned in child- 
hood to call- her employer—‘“to. give 
me the house. I shan’t ever leave 
‘em as long as they need me but the 
time will come when I shan’t be 
wanted any more (an’ I hope that 
milliner over to the Corner won't 
expect you c’n stew punkin for pies 
in twenty minutes as if ’twas apple 
sass) so it will be a comfort to 
think I’ve got something o’ my 
own.” 

When Henry put the rent. money 
in her hand for the first time, Nancy 
May was rather nonplussed. She 
had never had any money before 
except the price of a quart of blue- 
berries now and then when she had 
picked more than they wanted for 
the table. There had never: been 
any question of wages for the Balls 
had taken her when she was a poor- 
house waif and she had grown up to 
the position of a household — not 
drudge exactly, but convenience. 

She put the twelve dollars in the 
pocket of her gingham dress. She 
meant to save the most of it but 
she wondered what she could buy 
for a few dollars just for the lux- 
ury of spending for the first time in 
her life. At the Corner store she 
was tempted by some pretty pink 
wrappers marked “$2.00” and she 
carried one home, though with some 
misgivings as to whether Uncle Hi 
wouldn’t think she would better 
have saved all the money. Nancy 
May had always made her own 
dresses — straight, scant, shapeless 
things of the dark ugly patterns 
Uncle Hi brought home, fabrics 
which after one washing became a 
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hopeless smudge of all dismal hues 
imaginable, so that poor Nancy May 
looked like a walking blot on the 
landscape. 

She tried on the pink dress and 
was somewhat startled when she 
glanced into the glass over her bu- 
reau. Her swarthy face was won- 
derfully brightened by the clear, 
soft color and the figure revealed by 
the neatly cut garment was trim 
and straight with the grace of un- 
worn youth. (Nancy May was 
twenty-one.) 

Henry stared when he saw her 
and old Hiram said: “Gorry-mighty, 
Nance, if it’s goin’ to make that 
much difference git some more duds 
an’ throw away the old ones. I 
don’ know’s it’s right to go looking 
any wuss’n the Lord made ye.” 

So the little leaven began to 
work. Nancy May brought some 
pretty seal brown serge and a bran 
new pattern to cut it by instead of 
following the meal-sack fashion in 
which she had hitherto made all her 
clothes. Her fingers were as clever 
at the needle as at pie-making and 
when she had finished it with a 
touch of rose color at the throat and 
a neat garnishing of brown braid 
she hardly knew herself in her 
stylish array. 

It was coming summer and all 
sorts of pretty material and dainty 
patterns tempted Nancy May’s 
beauty loving soul that had been 
starved so long. Her skillful fin- 
gers ached to try some of the new 
ideas gleaned from the magazines 
and store windows. The new pur- 
suit proved so fascinating that it 
gradually came to pass that there 
was no such well-gowned figure on 
the streets of the Corner village, nor 
even of the county town, as Nancy 
May. ; 
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The consequence was what might 
have been expected by more sophis- 
ticated people but it was a continual 
surprise to humble-minded Nancy 
May. Neighbors who had never 
taken any notice of her before be- 
yond a shrug and smile at her un- 
kempt appearance began to invite 
her to tea or neighborhood gather- 
ings. Somebody, not without fear 
of ridicule, so strong was the old 
belief in Nancy May’s general in- 
eligibility, proposed her name at the 
grange, in which body, being a dili- 
gent and useful person and one of 
the best cooks in the neighborhood, 
she speedily became a star member. 
Then a class in the Sunday school 
was pressed upon her and Than 
Berry, the superintendent, a bache- 
lor who had never been known to 
look at a girl before, was so im- 
pressed with her cleverness that he 
took to walking home with her and 
finally electrified the whole town 
by taking her to the annual church 
picnic. At this function Nancy wore 
a chic new dimity and won all 
hearts by the cheerful fashion in 
which she dispensed fragrant coffee 
of her own making and brought re- 
lays of flaky tarts from a big basket 
under Henry’s charge. After this 
divers young men began to develop 
their muscles by evening climbs up 
the long hill on which. the Bali 
homestead stood. Once in a while 
a youth with more serious inten- 
tions drove up with a livery team 
and one Hamilton, a rich widower 
who had lately moved to the Corner, 
made the ascent in his automobile 
and carried Nancy May off for a 
drive with the determination of a 
modern Lochinvar. 

“T tell you what ’tis,” said Aunt 
Hitty Parris, the village oracle, as 
she discussed the matter over her 
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knitting, “everybody, man or woman, 
has their blossom time. They may 
be born picked an’ slab-sided an’ on- 
promisin’ every way,— but they’re 
like seeds — hardly one but’ll come 
to sunthin’ if ye let the air an’ sun 
git to it “fere it’s too late. Now 
Nancy “May, she’d a ben all killed 
out by snubbin’ an’ smotherin’ in a 
year or two an’ she'd a settled down 
into. a reg’lar slouch, but the sun got 
to her jest in time to save her. It’s 
her blossom time an’ she’s comin’ 
out soul an’ body every day. An’ I 
must say she takes her beaus mighty 
cool for a girl that ain’t used to it.” 

About this time preparations for a 
church entertainment began to agi- 
tate the neighborhood. Casting 
about for a fresh attraction a mem- 
ber of the committee of arrange- 
ments who had discovered that 
Nancy May had a fine voice sug- 
gested that she be asked to sing. 

“We've had everything else over 
and over,” he said, “and she’ll be a 
novelty.” 

“I guess she will,” gasped his 
colleague, who had not seen Nancy 
May for some months and had a 
memory-picture of her as she had 
looked scrubbing the.steps in her 
smudgy gingham with her hair in 
strings down her neck. But the 
other member was insistent and the 
invitation was given and accepted. 
Nancy May got up for this occasion 
a cream-colored costume with rip- 
ples of black lace here and there, 
and she combed the some time 
strings of hair into a fluffy mass 
and fastened a red rose in the dark 
coils. 

“Who’s that stunning brunette?” 
asked a bewhiskered lawyer from 
the county town who had strayed 
over to attend this rustic entertain- 
ment. “She don’t hail from round 












here, I'll bet. She knows how to 
y dress herself, anyway.” 

1- ““Miss Nancy May Peterson,’ ” 
e said an accompanying legal light 
ie reading from his program; “Jupiter, 
n Fred, don’t you remember the 
Nv queer deed we had so much fun 
d over? This must be the lady that 
a 

n 

t 





got a house because she was too 
homely ever to get married.” 

“Oh, shut up your bletherin’, 
S Jim,” retorted the other young man 
F who was watching the progress of 
Nancy’s cream-colored gown down 
the aisle. “Can’t you see she is 
somebody? From _ Boston like 
; enough—stayin’ here for her vaca- 
, tion. I call her a stunner! There’s 
nothing so fetchin’ as good.whole- 
some plainness well got up; listen 
—she’s goin’ to sing.” 

Nancy May’s singing was as 
much of a surprise to her neighbors 
as to the strangers in the audience, 
for like a shy wood bird she had 
been wont to sing only in solitude. 
The great, rich, untrained voice 
seemed fairly to lift the roof from 
the little church, seeking freedom 
for itself under the fire-jeweled 
dome of the wide sky. The dumb 
soul of the poorhouse waif through 
these lonely years of drudgery had 
never uttered itself except in song. 
All the hurt and all the joy, all the 
passion and all the longing of a 
human heart in its youth had gone 
to the making of that music. Ball’s 
Corner had never heard anything 





like it for Ball’s Corner had never 
put its soul into a song. It had 
found other vents—rustic love 


affairs, small social triumphs and 
successes —the getting of money, 
the paying of a mortgage on the 
farm or even the winning of a prize 
at the county fair or the valedictory 
at the village high school. Nancy 
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May had had none of these things; 
she had had snubs and slights and 
gifts with a sting in them. So the 
whole power and glory of her 
young life had learned to tremble 
into sound. 

There was a stir and a rustle 
when the song ended. Aunt Hitty 
was wiping her eyes on the knit- 
ting-work she had brought with 
her. The bewhiskered lawyer was 
staring straight ahead of him like 
a man in a fit and his companion 
had forgotten his joke about the 
deed. Than Berry was distractedly 
hunting for his rubbers under the 
pew—a sudden shower had come 
up and Nancy May would want 
some one to get her home—there 
was a seat in his covered buggy if 
he could only get in ahead of that 
“thunderin’ Hamilton.” 

Henry was standing in the vesti- 
bule with his father when Nancy 
May went out on the arm of Hamil- 


ton with the discomfited Than 
glowering at them from behind. 


Nancy’s escort was pale and he 
mopped his forehead excitedly with 


a huge white handkerchief. They 
passed so near that Henry and 
Hiram, standing unseen in_ the 


shadow, distinctly heard the strick- 
en widower “Tl take you 
home, and look here, Nancy May, 
you'll have to let me come an’ take 
you to another home for good jest 
as soon as you can git a weddin’ 
gown made; I think myself this 
yuller one would do—” 

His voice trailed off into the 
night and Henry, with a sudden 
sharpness, hurried his father out to 
the wagon that was standing under 
the horse sheds. He was startled 


say: 


at the sudden tumult in his brain. 
The dull ache at his heart that had 
through 


these 


been 


growing all 
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weeks of Nancy May’s_ blossom 
time had all at once become unbear- 
able. Nancy May? Why she had 
been a part of his life ever since he 
was a boy. His fancy had gone 
straying after pretty milliners but 
his faith had been anchored fast to 
Nancy May. She had been his 
refuge in all sorts of troubles. What- 
ever happened he had been sure of 
the friendship and help of his home 
ally. He had never imagined him- 
self trying to do without Nancy 
May, only he had hankered for the 
social prestige which an alliance 
with the milliner could give him— 
the open sesame and the kind of 
distinction which the companion- 
ship of an attractive woman always 
gives aman. Now Nancy May her- 
self had all these things to give and 
the unfailing good temper and com- 
fortable qualities of the perfect 
homemaker as well. Without los- 
ing the old life he could have had 
the new if—well if he, like Than, 
could have got in ahead of Hamil- 
ton. But what chance had either 
of them against a widower with an 
automobile ? 

Henry had never felt so desolate 
in his life as he felt driving home 
in the falling rain. It was as if he 
had seen a vision of perfect happi- 
ness that beckoned, but retreated 
when he would have come nearer. 
Old Hi Ball was strangely silent, 
too, as the ancient horse stumbled 
with them along the wet, black 
road. They got into the dark house 
stealthily like thieves; “ma” was 
long since asleep under the care of 
her nurse. Henry found a match 
and lighted the tallow dip on the 
table. Nancy May’s neat kitchen 
looked forlorn by its flickering light 
as if its cheerful occupant had al- 
ready left it forever. 
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The two men looked at each 
other, crestfallen and awkward, the 
shadow of a coming loneliness 
settling gruesomely upon them. 
Visions of home without the home- 
maker, of the house as it had been 
once when Nancy May went away 
for a month, loomed with dismal 
reality in their thoughts. 

Uncle Hi startled the echoes by 
a sudden wrathful rap of his cane 
on the floor. 

“We'd better go ter bed,” he 
snapped; “it’s the safest place fer 
two sich fools as we be!” 

The outer door clanged suddenly, 
there was a quick step, the rustle of 
a dress, the gleam of a hand that 
lighted the big hanging lamp, and 
Nancy May in a flood of light stood 
before them, radiant in her pretty 
evening dress. Her pleasant shrewd 
eyes went quickly from one glum 
face to the other. They looked like 
two gawky children too big to cry 
but suffering the dumb heartache 
that only mother love can comfort. 
Nancy May might have been their 
mother as she smiled at them. 

“I guess you heard what that old 
simpleton said,” she remarked, “but 
[ hope you ain’t been worrying 
about my takin’ up with any sich 
offers. I’ve no thoughts o’ leavin’ 
the home where. I’ve been contented 
‘most all my life to go off in a 
bubble with a bald-headed man. 
Don’t carry on like that, Henry 
Ball,—you’re a-crumpling my lace. 
La, you needn’t worry about losin’ 
your frumpy -old pie-maker that’s 
too homely ever to git—there, there, 
let me go; Uncle Hi thinks you’re 
crazy an’ I don’ know but you be. 
Let me git on my big apron an’ [’ll 
make us all a good cup o’ coffee an’ 
[ guess there’s the most of a pun- 
kin pie in the cellarway.” 



























By LoutsE Lewin MATTHEWS 


The roses are blushing 
The violets unfold, 
| And brooklets are gushing 
O’er hillside to wold, 

The soft air is ringing, 
The lark trills her tune, 
While bluebirds are singing 
Their carols for June. 

















The meadows and uplands 
In sunlight caressed, 
The woods and the brookside, 
With shadows are blessed. 
The warm winds blow softly 
From palm unto pine, 
Oh! Summer and June-time, 
What beauty is thine! 





The Early Evolution of the Public 
School in Massachusetts 


By F. Spencer BALpwin, Pu. D. 


ASSACHUSETTS has led the 
M way and set the pace for the 

American States in providing 
for popular education. There is 
nothing in the history of this com- 
monwealth to which the citizen may 
point with more justifiable pride 
than to the development of the pub- 
lic school system. Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has remarked that “by 
common consent the teachers of the 
United States would choose Massa- 
chusetts as the state having the most 
interesting educational history.” 
Its claims to preéminent interest 
“are based on the fact that it offers 
the completest exhibition of the 
Puritan ideal of education that is to 
be found.” It will be worth while 
to notice in passing what that ideal 
implies. 

The Puritan ideal of popular edu- 
cation in its highest development 
implies three things, mainly: educa- 
tion shall be universzi, and 
compulsory. 

First of all, then, education is to 
be universal; that is, each child 
shall have at least enough instruc- 
tion to prepare him to discharge in- 
telligently the duties of democratic 
citizenship. But, in order that it 
may be universal, education must 
be free. There must be no fee for 


fiee, 


school attendance; the expenses of 
school maintenance must be met by 
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general taxation. Otherwise not all 
parents could afford to educate their 
children, 

In the second place, therefore, 
education is to be free. This means 
that the property of all the citizens 
shall be collectively assessed for 
the education of all the children. 
This principle of free education was 
not established at once. The first 
schools in Massachusetts were not 
free. They were supported by fees, 
subscriptions, income from lands 
and funds, supplemented by taxes. 
In time, however, all the schools 
were made free, and were supported 
by. general taxation. During the 
last century this principle has been 
extended to include free provision of 
text books as well as instruction. 
In 1826 a law was passed obliging 
towns to furnish books free to the 
children of the poor. Next, in 1873, 
the state authorized the towns to 
own books and lend them to the 
oupils. Finally, in 1884, this was 
made obligatory, and all books and 
supplies became free in the public 
schools, 

The third element in the Puritan 
ideal of education, compulsion, was 
not definitely and finally embodied 
in law until 1852, when the first 
compulsory school attendance law 
in the United States was enacted 
by Massachusetts. In the course of 
time it had been found that educa- 
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tion could not be made universal 
unless school attendance was made 
compulsory. The need of compul- 
sion became strikingly apparent 
when the rise of factory industries 
subjected poor parents to new and 
strong temptations to keep their 
children out of school and put them 
to work. The state then found it 
necessary to step in and enforce the 
obligation of the parent for the 
education of the children. The law 
of 1852 required the parent to send 
his children between eight and four- 
teen years of age to school at least 
twelve weeks in each year, unless 
he was too poor to do so. By later 
legislation this exception was done 
away, and the twelve weeks of com- 
pulsory atendance were extended to 


thirty. 
Thus by gradual process the 
Puritan ideal of education — uni- 


versal, free, compulsory—was com- 
pletely realized. 
The present scope of the public 


school system of the state may 
be shown by a few figures. The 
number of pupils in the public 


schools is 40,820; the number in the 
private high schools and academies 
5,706. The total enrollment in these 
two classes of institution—46,586— 
is exceeded only in three states, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
each of which has a much larger 
population than Massachusetts. The 
expenditures for school purposes are 
$15,170,070, representing a per capita 
outlay of $5.10. Massachusetts 
spends more on schools in propor- 


tion to property than any other 
state. 
The ‘foundation of the public 


school system was laid in the early 
laws of 1642 and 1647, passed by 
the General Court of the Massachu- 
The first of these 


setts Colony. 
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laws empowered the selectmen in 
every town to exercise general over- 
sight of the education of children. 
The second statute, that of 1847, is 
so important that it deserves to be 
quoted in full in its quaint old-time 
form. 

“It being one chiefe project of Yt 
ould deluder, Sathan, to keepe men 
from the knowledge of Ye Scrip- 
tures, as in former times by keep- 
ing Ym in an unknown tongue, so 
in these latter times by perswading 
from Ye use of tongues Yt so at 
least Ye true sence and meaning of 
Ye originall might be clouded by 
falce glosses of saint-seeming de- 
ceivers, Yt learning may not be 
buried in Ye grave of Or fathers in 


Ye church and comonwealth, the 
Lord assisting Or endeavors. It is 


herefore ordered, Yt every town- 
ship in this jurisdiction, after Ye. 
Lord hath increased Ym to Ye num- 
ber of fifty householders, shall then 
forthwith appoint one within their 
towne to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and 
reade, whose wages shall be paid 
either by Ye parents or masters of 
such children, or by Ye inhabitants 
in generall, by way of supply, as Ye 
maior Pt of those Yt order Ye pru- 
dentials of Ye towne shall appoint; 
provided, those Yt send their chil- 
dren be not oppressed by paying 
much more Yn they can have Ym 
taught for in other townes; and it 
is further ordered, Yt where any 
towne shall increase to Ye num- 
ber of one hundred families or 
househoulders ‘they shall set up a 
gramer schoole, Ye master thereof 
being able to instruct youth so farr 
as they may be fitted for Ye uni- 
versity; provided, Yt if any towne 
neglect Ye ‘performance hereof 
above one yeare, Yt every towne 
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shall pay 5s to Ye next schoole till 
they shall performe this order.” 


The essential principles under- 
lying this early legislation have been 
thus analyzed by Mr. George H. 
Martin in his excellent history of 
the evolution of the Massachusetts 
public school system: 1. The uni- 
versal education of youth is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the state; 
2. the obligation to furnish this ed- 
ucation rests primarily on the par- 
ent; 3. the state has a right.to en- 
force this obligation; 4. the state 
may fix a standard which shall de- 
termine the kind of education and 
the individual amount; 5. public 
money raised by general tax may be 
used to provide such education as 
the state requires; 6. education 
higher than the rudiments may be 
supplied by the state. 

Little need be said regarding the 
development of the public schools 
during the Colonial period. This 
period saw the appearance of the 
district as a unit in school adminis- 
tration. The origin of the district 
may be traced back to the institu- 
tion of “moving schools’—so-called. 
As many towns were so big that not 
all the children could conveniently 
attend one school, the expedient 
was adopted of moving the school 
about during the year from one 
quarter of the town to another. The 


divisions of the township thus 
marked off were sometimes called 
“angles”; sometimes “squadrons.” 


Later these terms were superceded 
by “district.” Then it was enacted 
that a district must provide a school- 
house, as a condition of having a 
school. Finally, the division of the 
township into districts was made 
complete, each district being given 
a share of the town school money 
to spend as it liked. 
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In general, educational interests 
languished during the eighteenth 
century. Public attention was di- 
verted from the schools by King 
Philip’s war, the witchcraft delu- 
sion and other disturbances; and 
finally come the revolutionary move- 
ment, 

It should be noted that the clergy 
played a dominant rdle in school 
affairs during the colonial period. 
The ministers were regular visitors 
at the schools; they catechized the 
children, and they did much teach- 
ing themselves. 

When Massachusetts became a 
state a clause affirming the neces- 
sity of popular education was em- 
bodied in the constitution. And in 
1789 an elaborate school law was 
enacted. Two provisions of this 
act are especially noteworthy. It 
required towns with a population of 
fifty families to furnish six months’ 
schooling by a master, and towns 
of two hundred families to support 
a grammar school. These require- 
ments fall below the educational 
standard set by the early colonial 
legislation. “Comparing the new 
law with the old,” says Mr. Martin, 
“we see that the standard is that of 
a degenerate age. Whereas in the 
early colonial days there was a per- 
manent English school in every 
town of fifty families, now only six 
months’ schooling is demanded, and 
this may be subdivided indefinitely. 
Whereas each town of a hundred 
families must have supported a per- 
manent grammar school, where boys 
could be fitted for the university, 
now all such towns below two hun- 
dred families need keep only the 
English school, and might flitter 
away the twelve months in driblets.” 

The half century following the 
enactment of the first state law was 
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marked by the steady decline of the 
public schools. The chief cause of 
this decline was the district system. 
The steps in the development of this 
mischievous system were as follows: 
1. The law of 1789 sanctioned the 
division of townships into districts, 
but gave no power to the latter. 
2. In 1800 the power to tax was 
conferred on the people of the dis- 
tricts. 3. In 1817 the districts were 
made corporate bodies, with power 
to sue and be sued, td make and 
enforce contracts, and the like. 4. 
Finally, in 1827 a law was passed 
which required the towns with dis- 
tricts to choose for each one a pru- 
dential committeeman, who should 
have the care of the school property, 
and select the teachers. In practice 
the towns usually allowed the dis- 
tricts to choose these committee- 
men. The enactment of the law of 
1827 completed the evolution of the 
district system. 

This system wrought havoc with 
the public schools. There is a cer- 
tain picturesqueness about the old 
district school when viewed from 
the safe distance of the present limit 
in the mellow light of historical re- 
trospect. But in reality it was bad 
in every way. The schoolroom was 
generally small, overcrowded and 
ill ventilated; books and appliances 
were meager; the course of study 
was chaotic; the terms were usually 
short; the instruction was often in- 
competent—the chief requisite for a 
successful teacher being the ability 
to lick the biggest boy and thus 
escape the very common fate of be- 
ing “thrown out.” 

The fundamental fault of the dis- 
trict system was that it involved an 
excessive subdivision of administra- 
tive authority which was fatal to 
efficiency. This meant petty poli- 
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tics, local rows, and backwoods 
methods in school administration. 
The chief evils in the conduct of the 
schools under the district régime 
were: I. Poor schoolhouses; com- 
modious and properly equipped 
buildings were beyond the _ re- 
sources of the districts. 2. Bad 
teaching; one teacher was _ fre- 
quently obliged to handle many 
pupils of all ages and widely vary- 
ing attainments; proper grading 
was impossible. 3. Short terms; the 
funds were not sufficient to provide 
for a long session. 


The obvious remedy for these 
evils was to abolish the district 
lines and consolidate the small 


schools into larger ones, adequately 
equipped, officered and organized. 
But so tenacious of life was the dis- 
trict system that it resisted all at- 
tacks until 1882, when it was finally 
legislated out of existence. Local 
politics and sectional jealousy sus- 
tained it through forty years of as- 
sault. It died hard—for the same 
reason that the big Boston school 
committee of twenty-four members 
died hard. In the end each gave 
way to better things. 

The period of decline of the pub- 
lic schools during the early decades 
of the nineteenth century was fol- 
lowed by a period of revival and 
expansion. The credit for this edu- 
cational reformation is due jointly 
to two men, James G. Carter and 
Horace Mann. The former, as pam- 
phleteer and legislator, first drew 
public attention to the declining 
state of the schools, pointed out the 
way of reform, and secured the leg- 
islation that created the administra- 
tive machinery required to bring it 
to pass. The latter, as secretary of 
the State Board of Education from 
1837 to 1848, carried through the 
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work of reform with splendid effi- 
ciency. 

The agitation for school reform 
was begun by Carter in 1824, when 
he published his “Letters on the 
Free Schools of New England.” In 
these papers he described vividly 
the degenerate condition of the pub- 
lic schools and made an eloquent 
plea for reform. He followed up 
the “Letters” with a series of “Es- 
says upon Popular Education.” The 
immediate result of Carter’s writ- 
ings was the school legislation oi 
1824 and 1826. Each town was re- 
quired to choose annually a special 
committee which should have charge 
of the schools. This was an initial 
blow at the pernicious district sys- 
tem. 

Carter’s plans for improving the 
public school system included three 
important measures, all of which 
were eventually adopted: 1. A State 
school fund; 2. a State board of edu- 
cation; 3. a seminary for teachers. 

1. In 1834 a school fund, not to 
exceed one million dollars, was 
created, to be derived chiefly from 
the sale of state lands in Maine. 
Later this fund was increased to 
two million dollars.’ The proceeds 
are used in part to assist the towns 
in supporting schools, in part to 
maintain. State educational insti- 
tutions. 

2. In 1837 a State Board of Edu- 
cation was established, consisting of 
eight members, for the purpose of 
collecting and diffusing information 
relating to the schools. 

3. In 1839 and 1840 three normal 
schools for the training of teach- 
ers were opened at Lexington, Barre 
and Bridgewater. Mr. Edmund 


Dwight of Boston had offered ten 
thousand dollars to be used in the 
training of teachers 


if the state 
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would appropriate an equal amount. 
The legislature accepted this offer 
in 1838. The first schools were es- 
tablished experimentally, for three 
years. Then their support was per- 
manently assumed by the state. 
Later the Lexington school was re- 
moved to Framingham; and the 
Barre school to Westfield. These 
institutions revolutionized the meth- 
ods of teaching in the public schools. 
As Mr. George B. Emerson tersely 
puts it: They “substituted real 
teaching for the old way of hearing 
lessons.” 

Horace Mann began his labor in 
the field made ready for him by 
James G. Carter’s agitation in 1837. 
The Board of Education, created 
in that year, chose him as Secre- 
tary at its first meeting. It had 
been generally expected that Carter 
would be made Secretary of the 
Board, and the selecteion of Mann 
was a disappointment to many per- 
sons who had been active in the 
reform movement. But, whatever 
contemporary opinion any have 
thought of the wisdom of this choice, 
the brilliant service rendered by 
Mann amply justified his appoint- 
ment. He possessed, indeed, unusual 
qualification for his position. Horace 
Mann was a lawyer who had been a 
member of the state legislature for 
ten years; at the time of his appoint- 
ment he was president of the sen- 
ate. He was clear-headed, broad- 
minded and far-sighted, with a 
character of genuine nobility, com- 
bining in his makeup moral earnest- 
ness, profound devotion to duty, in- 
defatigable capacity for work, re- 
markable organizing and adminis- 
trative faculty and literary ability 
of a high order. Such a man could 
not fail to magnify and dignify his 
office. 
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Mann began at once a systematic 
campaign for the betterment of the 
schools. 

He employed three means of en- 
lightening and arousing public opin- 
ion: conventions and other public 
meetings, the annual reports of the 
Board of Education and the Com- 
mon School Journal, a monthly 
periodical which he edited. He 
dwelt especially on four evils in the 
school system which demanded 
speedy correction. These were: I. 
Non-attendance; he showed that 
forty-two thousand children did not 
go to school at all, and that the 
average period of attendance was 
only seventeen weeks in a year. 
2. Badly built and tumble-down 
schoolhouses; in his third report he 
wrote: “Respecting the three thou- 
sand schoolhouses, I am convinced 
that there is no other class of build- 
ings within our limits, erected either 
for the permanent or temporary resi- 
dence of our native population, so 
inconvenient, so uncomfortable, so 
dangerous to health by their con- 
struction within, or so unsightly and 
repulsive in their appearance with- 
out deserted by all public 
care, and abandoned to cheerless- 
ness and dilapidation.” 3. Lack of 
supervision; he pointed out that 


the school committees generally ne- 


glected this work. 4. Inefficiency of 
‘the teaching force; he criticized 
severely the text books and the 
method of teaching in vogue. 
During the ten years of Mann’s 
service as Secretary these evils were 
largely corrected. The chief tangible 
results of his work have been thus 
summed up by Mr. Martin: “Statis- 
tics tell us that the appropriations 
for public schools had doubled; that 
more than two million dollars had 
been spent in providing better 
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schoolhouses; that the wages of 
men as teachers had increased sixty- 
two per cent., of women fifty-one 
per cent., while the whole number 
of women employed as teachers had 
increased fifty-four per cent.; one 
month had been added to the aver- 
age length of the schools; the rates 
of private school expenditures to 
those of the public schools had 
diminished from seventy-five per 
cent. to thirty-six per cent.; the 
compensation of school committees 
had been made compulsory, and 
their supervision was more general 
and more constant; three normal 
schools had been established, and 
had sent out several hundred teach- 
ers, who were making themselves 
felt in all parts of the State.” 
Like all great reformers Mann 
encountered fierce criticism and bit- 
ter opposiiton. The sources of this 
opposition were partly political, 
partly religious and partly profes- 
sional. Mann was a Whig, and in 
1840 his political opponents made 
an unsuccessful attempt to have the 
Board of Education abolished. He 
was a Unitarian, and as such was 
suspected by the Orthodox of a de- 
sign to bring the schools under Uni- 
tarian control. He was a promoter 
of new ideas and new methods in 
education, and his views disturbed 
the old fogeys—who are probably 
more numerous in the teaching pro- 
fession than in any other. In 1843 
thirty-one Boston  schoolmasters 
openly attacked Mann in a pam- 
phlet, the publication of which pre- 
cipitated a famous controversy. 
Mann made a crushing reply, and 
other writers joined in the discus- 
sion. The pamphlet of the Boston 
schoolmasters is an interesting curi- 
osity. It illustrates the — spirit 
of narrow-minded self-satisfaction, 
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hidebound conservatism, and profes- 
sional jealousy, which attempts to 
block the way of any reform that 
threatens an easy established rou- 
tine. 

The public school system of ‘to- 
day remains in its essential features 
what it became under the quicken- 
ing impulse imparted to it by Hor- 
ace Mann. It is not necessary to 
follow in detail its later growth. 
Some special developments should, 
however, be noticed. One of these 
is the kindergarten movement so 
prominent at present. 

The first kindergarten in Boston 
was opened by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody in 1860. Soon after others 
were established in various parts of 
the country. In 1877 Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw opened kindergartens for 
the children of the’ poor in this 
city. In 1889 the kindergarten was 
adopted into the public school sys- 
tem of Boston. Unquestionably the 
kindergarten is a most valuable ad- 
dition to our educational apparatus. 
But it has brought with it a certain 
danger, in its influence on the 
schools. The kindergarten pupil 
acquires the habit of being amused. 
His play appetite is abnormally de- 
veloped. He has a marked dislike 
or incapacity for resolute applica- 
tion, persistent effort at hard tasks. 
He demands to be spoon-fed with 
sugar-coated instruction. But the 
most valuable element in education 
is really the steady discipline that 
develops the power to concentrate 
one’s efforts on the thing in 
hand, however disagreeable, to push 
through to the end, to deliver the 
message to Garcia. Under the in- 
fluence of the kindergarten the 
schools are in danger of relaxing 
unduly the rigor of their discipline. 
The kindergarten principle of in- 
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struction must be applied sparingly 
and discreetly. 

The parochial school movement 
also deserves notice. The demands 
of the Catholic church authorities, 
which began to be urged about fifty 
years ago,—that the Bible be ex- 
cluded from the schools and that a 
share of the public school money be 
given to the support of church 
schools, were emphatically answered 
by Massachusetts in the negative. 
An amendment of the Constitution 
in 1855 declared that money raised 
by local tax or appropriated by the 
state for schools should be expended 
only upon public schools; and 
that such money should never be 
appropriated to any religious sect 
for the maintenance of its own 
schools. -A law of 1855 made daily 
reading of the Bible compulsory in 
all public schools. At this time 
there were only a few parochiai 
schools in the state. They did not 
become an important factor till after 
the Baltimore Council in 1884 de- 
clared it to be the policy of the 
Catholic church to educate its own 
children in parochial schools. Since 
then these schools have multiplied 
rapidly. From 1870 to 1880 the at- 
tendance of these schools increased 
eight thousand; and from 1880 to 
i890, came a further increase of 
twenty-eight thousand. Regarded 
from the point of view of the inter- 
ests of American democracy the 
growth of these institutions is a 
matter of regret. 

There are strong divisive influ- 
ences at work in this country, grow- 
ing out of varieties of religious and 
political beliefs, and differences of 
economic and social status. In the 


midst of the influences that make 
for separation and antagonism the 
public school stands as a great uni- 
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fying and harmonizing agency. Nation. It is unfortunate that the 
Through its associations the mem- children of any part of the popula- 
bers of each rising generation feel tion should be withdrawn from that 
themselves knit together, not as a common nursery of democracy—the 
sect, a party, or a class, but as a_ public school. 


Comrades 
By James L. ELDERDICE 


When fresh and sweet the Spring winds blow, 
A strange voice seems to woo, 

“Here, in the haunts you used to know, 
I loitering watch for you.” 





The green wood holds a secret place, 
I find him waiting there, 

A little boy with joyous face, 
And heart untouched by care. 


He is, by instinct I divine, 
The youth I used to be; 

He has his life and I have mine, 
And yet but one are we. 


Into the woodland’s depths we go, 
Dear comrades, hand in hand; 

He cannot fathom all I know, 
But him I understand. 


He prattles of the coming years, 
And all they hold in store; 

I pay the tribute of my tears 
To those that are no more. 


His fervid dreams my heart beguile, 
He talks of purpose high; 

Perchance I answer with a smile, 

But oftener with a sigh. 









A Footnote on Whittier 


By CwHartes F. CARTER 


N the year 1875, Miss Minnie 
Carter, a young girl of eighteen, 
passed the summer with some 

friends in the White Mountains. 
During the round of visits to the 
various resorts they came to West 
Ossipee where, at the Bearcamp 
River House were John G. Whittier 
and Lucy Larcom. Miss Larcom, 
although a friend of Miss Carter’s 
parents, had not seen the daughter 
since the latter was a mere child, 
but the two soon became acquainted 
and firm friends. Naturally, the 
young girl was presented, in due 
time, to Mr. Whittier. Those were 
the days of the omnipresent auto- 
graph album. Miss Carter owned 
one of those instruments of torture 
and, equally of course, her new 
friends were asked to contribute to 
its contents; a request with which 
both kindly complied. Miss Carter 
died a year later. 

Many years passed. In a letter 
from Miss Larcom to the present 
writer, dated November 26, 1892, 
not long after Mr. Whittier’s death, 
is the following: “I was thinking of 
Minnie in connection with him 
[Mr. Whittier]. She came to West 
Ossipee with some friends while he 
was there, and he was much inter- 
ested in her. He wrote in her auto- 
graph album a verse. or two out of 
which one of his finest poems after- 
ward grew. I want a copy of those 
verses very much. Can you find the 
album and copy them for me when 
you go home?” 

The following is what Mr. Whit- 


tier wrote in the album: 


A gold.thread in the purpling hem 
Of hills, the Bearcamp runs, 

And down the long, green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 


Beneath its light yon mountains seem 
No longer granite-browed; 

The rock that melts in rosy mist 
Is softer than the cloud. 


O life, that closes like the day, 
Like it sink warm and still, 
With golden glory on the stream- 
And rose-light on the hill! 
—John G. Whittier. 
Bearcamp River House, 
30th of 8th mo., 1875. 


It may be interesting to compare 
this genesis of his poem with the 
published version which Mr. Whit- 
tier extended to eighty-four lines; 
the first four lines opening the 
poem, the second stanza forming the 
twenty-ninth to the thirty-second 
lines, and the last in the album hav- 
ing almost disappeared, the only bit 
of it remaining being the two lines 
concluding the poem, Mr. Whittier 
having, perhaps, forgotten his ver- 
sion in the album: 


A gold fringe on the purpling hem 
Of hills the river runs 

As down its long, green valley falls 
The last of summer's suns. 


* * * * * * * * 


How changed the summits vast and old! 
No longer granite-browed, 

They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud; 


And the conclusion: 


A lover’s claim is mine on all 
I see to have and hold, — 

The rose-light of perpetual hills, 
And sunsets never cold! 

















The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WESTON F. 


HuTCHINS 


Chief Justices Shaw, Gray and Holmes—Judge Curtis and the Dred Scott case— 


Richard H. Dana’s fight for the fugitive slave—John A. 


Andrew and the impeach 


ment of Judge Loring—Judge Aldrich and the duty of a Christian—Some old time 


District Attorneys. 
| 
Great Men of Old 


HE administration of 
Massachusetts has undergone 
radical changes within fifty 

years and the ju- 

dicial machinery 
is so arranged to- 
day that justice, 
tempered with 
mercy, is a fact 
instead of an ax-, 
The old idea 


law in 


iom. 
that laws were 
rigid has given 
way to a progres- 
sive spirit that 
they are flexible 


and can be adapt- 
ed to human con- 
ditions 
they are demand- 
ed. Many persons 
can remember 
when relief in 
equity was a very 
uncommon pro- 
ceeding and the 
Supreme Court, which alone had ju- 
risdiction in such matters, had a lim- 


whenever 


ited experience in that class of cases. 
Now that concurrent authority has 
been given to the Superior Court 
there has been a constant increase in 
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that line of work and it frequently 
happens that a good deal of time is 
given by justices of the Supreme 
and Superior Courts to the determi- 
nation of questions arising in equity 
litigation. 


The courts have reached 

a point where 
will right 
almost any wrong 
and the benefi- 


equity 


cial results that 
have followed 
the broad and 


liberal interpre- 
tation by the 
courts of the pow- 
ers vested in them 
have strengthened 
the confidence of 
the people in the 
judicial system 


of the Common- 
wealth. It is not 
many years ago 


that judges of the 
Supreme Court 
were called 
habeas 


upon 
GRAY in corpus 

proceedings to de- 
termine in cases of disputes between 
parents whether the father or the 
mother should have the custody. of 
a child. It was almost invariably 
held that the father, as the legal 
guardian, was entitled to his child, 
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although in many instances the evi- 
dence was of a nature to enlist the 
sympathy of the judge in favor of 
the mother and it was against his 
natural inclinations enter a de- 
cree for the father. The traditional 
right of a father, however, was a 
controlling element and law pre- 
vailed. ‘To-day all is changed and 
the primary question considered by 
all judges is the welfare of the child 
regardless of legal claims. If it is 
deemed necessary, as occasionally 
happens, the court will go so far as 
to place a child in the custody of a 
disinterested person or organization 
with provision that both father and 
mother may visit the child at rea- 
sonable times. Similar progress has 
been made in almost every branch 
of the law, and the code of practice 
of twenty-five years ago is now 
almost obsolete, except as to minor 
details. 


to 


Formerly every proceeding was 
heard at the court house in the 


county where the action was begun. 
Now, in the exercise of equity pow- 
ers, a judge matter 
wherever it may be presented to him 
and the customary endorsement ot 
“In chambers” covers a wide lati- 
tude. The following incident illus- 
trates the contrast between old 
times and present methods. The 
Norfolk County Railroad ran_be- 
tween the towns of Blackstone and 
Dedham. When the line was ac- 
quired by other corporations an in- 
dependent entrance was secured to 
Boston over what is now the New 
York and New England division of 
the New York and New Haven sys- 
tem. The link between Dedham and 
the main line, a distance of about 
three miles, was abandoned and idle 
for years, even the rails being re- 
moved. learning that the owners 


considers a 
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of land abutting the roadbed were 
about to bring suits to obtain pos- 
session of the unused land the rail- 
road company resorted sharp 
practice to retain its rizhts. A large 
force of men began work at mid- 
night of Saturday and before mid- 


to 


night of Sunday the rails were again 
laid and the tracks are now in use. 
No judge would have issued an in- 
junction on the Sabbath day but if 
a similar act were attempted at the 
present time the parties engaged on 
the job would be restrained by the 
courts. 

The framers of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts were wise in provid- 
ing that all judges should be ap- 
pointed for life instead of being sub- 
ject to political influences such as 
prevail in many states where the 
elective system is in force. No sus- 
picion of corruption has ever been 
entertained against the Massachu- 


* 


setts judiciary even by parties 
against whom adverse decisions 
have been rendered. In appoint- 


ments to the bench of the Supreme 
Court all governors have selected 
lawyers of eminent ability, and it is 
not strange that decisions of that 
court are recognized authority in 
every state of the Union. 

Since the Supreme Court was or- 


ganized in 1775 there have been 
fourteen Chief Justices. The first 


was John Adams, the second presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
followed by William Cushing, Na- 
thaniel Peaslee Sargent, Francis 
Dana, Theophilus Parsons, Samuel 
Sewall, Isaac Parker, Lemuel Shaw, 
Reuben Atwater Chapman, Horace 
Gray, Marcus Morton, Walbridge 
Abner Field, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Marcus Perrin Knowl- 
ton. Justices Gray and Holmes 


were both elevated to the bench of 
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the Supreme Court of the United 
States and Judge Holmes is now a 
member of that body. Chief Justice 
Shaw who was at the head of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts for 
thirty years was one of the foremost 
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jurists in the United States and his 
decisions are frequently cited in sup- 
port of, or against, certain conten- 
tions. The most painful duty he was 
ever called upon to perform was the 
sentencing to death of Professor 
Webster, a personal friend, for the 
murder of George Parkman. Judge 
Gray was another great scholar and 
the best book lawyer on the bench. 
At times his mannerisms were ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and often of- 
fensive to members of the bar. On 
one occasion the Hon. Henry W. 
Paine, an eminent lawyer, quoted 
an authority in support of a strong 
point. Chief Justice Gray interrupt- 
ing him exclaimed, “That is not the 
law, Mr. Paine.” “It was the law 
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until your honor spoke,” was the 
calm rejoinder of Mr. Paine. At an- 
other time a member of the bar ata 
hearing before the Chief Justice 
read from a decision of an inferior 
court of another state and Judge 
Gray who did not recognize the au- 
thority asked what work it was. 
When told by the lawyer the Chief 
Justice petulantly said, “You might 
as well cite me an opinion of Judge 
Churchill of the Municipal Court.’ 

Of the distinguished men who 
have practiced in the courts of Mas- 
sachusetts within the lifetime of 
men now approaching old age the 
most conspicuous was the Hon. 
3enjamin R. Curtis who in personal 
appearance and ability resembled 
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Daniel Webster. The fame achieved 
by Webster in his celebrated reply 
to Hayne in the Senate of the 
United States, which speech un- 
doubtedly postponed the civil war 
for several years, was later shared 
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by Judge Curtis whose dissenting 
opinion in the Dred Scott case 
aroused the conscience of the North 
and hastened the great conflict that 
resulted in the emancipation of the 
slaves in the United States. 

As matter of history only the 
Dred Scott decision is known to-day 
and few persons are aware that the 
foundation of that suit which inten- 
sified the bitterness then existing 
between the North and South arose 
out of a simple assault and battery 
that was within the jurisdiction of 
the inferior courts. The legal title 
of the case was Dred Scott vs. John 
F. A. Sanford. The matter was 
first heard in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the district of 
Missouri and judgment was ren- 
dered for the defendant on the 
ground that Scott was not a citizen, 
and had no standing in court. The 
case was then taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a 
writ of error and involved several 
complicated questions. The most 
eminent counsel in the country were 
arrayed against each other and the 
case was twice argued on account 
of differences of opinion among the 
members of the court at its first 
hearing. It was very expensive liti- 
gation but Scott had ample support 
from the abolitionists of the North 
while the slaveholders of the South 
backed Sanford. 

After considering the case for 
nearly two years Chief Justice Ta- 
ney rendered a decision that startled 
the North and was received with 
exultation in the South. A majority 
of the court proclaimed the “mon- 
strous” doctrine, so designated in 
the North, that a person whose an- 
cestors were of the African race 
could not be a citizen of the United 
States and had no rights that a white 
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man was bound to respect. In other 
words it was held that a colored 
man was merely property and could 
be bought and sold like any article 
of merchandise. In the opinion, 
which showed remarkable learning 
and historical research, the Chief 
Justice held that the settlers of the 
American colonies inherited and dis- 
played feelings toward men of Afri- 
can. descent that had come from 
every European nation; and that 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United 
States were adopted at a time when 
such feelings existed. Nearly every 
other member of the court, while 
agreeing with the Chief Justice, felt 
called upon to express their views 
because of the political considera- 
tions involved, and which also in- 
cluded private rights of value and 
constitutional principles of the high- 
est importance. * 

Judge Curtis, a Massachusetts 
Democrat, read a dissenting opinion 
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full of strength and sound reason- 
ing against the decision of his asso- 
ciates. He denied that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was 
made exclusively for the whites and 
claimed that a person residing in a 
free state is and can become a citi- 
zen of the United States. Slavery 
being contrary to natural law is 
created only by the municipal law, 
argued Judge Curtis, and states had 
a right to prescribe the qualifica- 
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tions for citizenship. The Missouri 
Compromise gave Scott a standing 
in the courts, Judge Curtis claimed, 
and he held that the case should be 
remanded to the circuit court of 
Missouri for a new trial. 

Judge Curtis resigned from the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States soon after that de- 
cision and entered upon an exten- 
sive practice in Massachusetts 
which was constantly growing up 
to the time of his death. One of 
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his great legal victories was in 
having declared unconstitutional a 
legislative act authorizing the City 
of Boston to operate the East Bos- 
ton ferries free of toll to foot pas- 
sengers. A son of Judge Curtis, 
named after his father, who seemed 
to inherit the temperament and 
ability of the Judge, began at the 
foot of the ladder and took a posi- 
tion as one of the justices of the 
Municipal Court. In a brief experi- 
ence he showed promise of a bril- 
liant future when death ended his 
career. 

Boston witnessed two exciting 
scenes a few years prior to the 
civil war when under the Fugitive 
Slave Act two runaways found in 
Boston were remanded to the cus- 
tody of their owners who came to 
claim them. In one instance the 
anti-slavery feeling was so strong 
that United States troops, with 
loaded guns, guarded the streets 
leading from Court Square to Long 
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Wharf where the slaves were put 
aboard vessels. 

Richard H. Dana, the author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast” and 
a prominent abolitionist, was coun- 
sel for one of the slaves and Colonel 


Seth J. Thomas appeared for the 
owners. At a bar meeting held on 
the death of Mr. Dana Colonel 


Thomas made a _ remarkable ad- 
dress which will always be remem- 
bered by persons who were present. 
He referred to the legal battle be- 
tween Mr. Dana and himself and 
described the events which led up 
to the civil war and the destruction 
of slavery. In closing his tribute 
to Mr. Dana, Colonel Thomas said, 
“Il won, you lost! You 
lost!” 

The United States Commissioner 
in Boston at that time was Edward 
G. Loring, who was also Judge of 
Probate for Suffolk county. John 
A. Andrew, then a young lawyer 
serving in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, started a move- 
ment to impeach Judge Loring and 
the powerful speech of Mr. Andrew 
is said to have influenced his col- 
leagues to take action which resulted 
in the removal of Judge Loring. 
When the vote was announced Mr. 


won, | 


Andrew exclaimed, “Thank God, 
the deed is done!” <A few years 


later that remark furnished the key 
note to a campaign that made Mr. 
Andrew governor of the Common- 
wealth, a governor who during the 
four years of the civil war, with 
Governors Morton of Indiana and 
Curtin of Pennsylvania, sustained 
and strengthened Abraham Lincoln 
in some of the darkest periods of 
that momentous struggle. After 
the war ended Governor Andrew 
resumed legal duties and was fore- 
most in the ranks of his profession 
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when he died in 1868. One of his 
great efforts was before a legisla- 
tive committee in favor of more 
liberal legislation as to the sale of 
liquor and he aroused antagonism 
among the opponents of the meas- 
ure by declaring and proving by 
medical experts that liquors con- 
tained a certain percentage of food 
products. The initiative taken by 
Governor Andrew stimulated a pub- 
lic sentiment against prohibition 
and culminated in the present local 
option statute, one of the most sat- 
isfactory laws ever enacted. Just 
before his death Governor Andrew 
was before the Supreme Court as 
counsel for the plaintiff in the 
celebrated breach of promise suit 
brought by Belinda B. Elms against 
Daniel D. Kelly, the large ship 
builder of East Boston. The jury 
returned a verdict of $8,000 for 
Mrs. Elms, but the exceptions 
taken by FE. D. Sohier and G. 
A. Somerby, counsel for Mr. Kelly, 
were sustained by the full bench 
and a trial was ordered. 
The vital evidence for the plaintiff 
was a ring inscribed from “Dan to 
elle” which Mrs. Elms testified 
Mr. Kelly gave her after his prom- 
ise to marry her. After the first 
trial Governor Andrew died and the 
two suceeding trials were conducted 
by Tolman Willey, a brilliant advo- 
cate who took the place of Governor 
Andrew. A second verdict for the 
plaintiff was set aside by the presid- 
ing justice and the third trial resulted 
in a verdict for Mr. Kelly. The sen- 
sational feature of this trial was the 
appearance of a jeweler from Port- 
land, Maine, who testified that Mrs. 
Elms purchased the ring from him 
and it engraved as she re- 
quested. 

The criminal side of the Superior 


new 


was 
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Court has made rapid advances 
within twenty-five years and has 
kept pace with the civil sessions. 
Since the days of District Attorney 
Samuel D. Parker, a remarkable 
prosecuting officer, the position has 
been filled by George P. Sanger, af 
terward United States District At- 
torney, John Wilder May, later a jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court, Oliver 
Stevens and John B. Moran. 
With Mr, May was General Patrick 
R. Guiney, (the father of Miss Imo- 
gene Guiney the well known writer,) 
who achieved distinction in the War 
of the Rebellion; and among the 
assistants under Mr. Stevens were 
Samuel Hoar, now dead, Moorfield 
Storey, Timothy J. Dacey, Melvin 
O. Adams, Thomas W. Proctor, 
Robert W. Nason, John D. Me- 
Laughlin and Frederick H. Chase. 

Mr. May, who was a thorough 
lawyer, first came into prominence 
as a member of the Common Coun- 
cil of Boston representing Roxbury 


now 
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which had just been annexed. Dur- 
ing his term an investigation into 
the management of affairs at Long 
Island was held, and Mr. E. D. 
Whitcomb, a member of the Com- 
mon Council, refused to testify. 
Acting on the advice of Mr. May 
the Council committed Mr. Whit- 
comb to jail for contempt. He was 


released on a writ of habeas corpus 
issued by the Supreme Court which 
Common 


held that the Council 
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could only exercise legislative and 
not judicial Mr. Whit- 
comb subsequently brought suit 
against the city for false imprison- 
ment claiming damages for a large 
amount. The case was never tried 
but was settled on the payment of 
a substantial sum to Mr. Whitcomb. 

Before Mr. May became District 
Attorney he acted in a criminal case 
that attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. A man had died leaving an 
million dollars 


p¢ ywers. 


estate of about 


one 
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to two minor children and a well 
known lawyer was appointed trus- 
tee. When the children became of 
age and demanded an accounting it 
was found that the entire fortune 
had been dissipated. Mr. May as 
counsel for the heirs made strong 
efforts to induce the justices of the 
Municipal Court to issue a warrant 
for the arrest of the lawyer, but it 
was decided that there was no stat- 
ute covering the offence and that it 


could not be reached at common 
law. The legislature was in session 


at the time and passed the so-called 
embezzlement law as applied to 
“clerks, servants or agents.” In the 
meantime Mr. May had become 
District Attorney for Suffolk coun- 
ty, and intended to present the case 


to that body but Judge Aldrich 
forestalled possible action by in- 
structing the grand jury that any 


embezzlement of trust funds before 
the law was passed was not subject 
of indictment, as the law could not 
be made retroactive in its operation. 
This ended the legal proceedings 
and nothing more was done. 

Mr. Stevens who was District At- 
torney for more than thirty years 
represented the government at many 
important trials where the accused 
were defended by the ablest attor- 
neys at the bar. One of the most 
interesting cases was 
young man named Fitzgerald who 
had an extensive acquaintance 
among public men at Washington 
and who was charged with obtain- 
ing a check for about $2,500 from 
the Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
by means of a bunco game. Mr. 
Adams enjoyed the unique distince- 
tion of being not only a son but a 
grandson of a president of the 
United States, his grandfather John 
Adams and his father John Quincy 


against a 
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held that ex- 


Adams having both 
alted position. Charles Francis 
Adams, who was minister to the 
Court of St. James during the War 
of the Rebellion, rendered his coun- 
try the most distinguished service 
in that position and laid the basis 
for the Alabama Claims which cost 
England $20,000,000 for the destruc- 
tion of American shipping by Con- 
federate privateers built and fitted 
out in English shipyards. At the 
time of the incident under consid- 
eration Mr. Adams was well ad- 
vanced in years and it was found 
that his mental condition was such 
that he was unable to testify. To 
establish a case for the government 
Mr. Stevens had to rely upon the 
testimony of Hon. Richard Olney 
and John Quincy Adams the son of 
Charles Francis Adams, neither of 
whom had personal knowledge of 
the transaction. It was a difficult 
matter for Mr. Stevens to lay a 
foundation but he succeeded in 
overcoming all objections raised by 
ingenious counsel and Fitzgerald, 
who was convicted, was sentenced 
by Chief Justice Brigham to a long 
term in state prison. 

John A. Andrew and George Sen- 
nott—the latter a celebrated crimi- 
nal lawyer in Boston—who in 1859 
volunteered their 
fence of John Brown when tried in 
the courts of Virginia for treason in 
an attempt to incite the slaves to 
insurrection, made quite a reputa- 
tion in the North and won the grati- 
tude of the abolitionists. The trial 
did not give Mr. Andrew or Mr. 
Sennott an opportunity to show 
their legal abilities but it evoked 
humanitarian considerations that 
molded and shaped public opinion 
for the tremendous conflict of arms 
that soon followed. It was a cour- 
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ageous act for these two Boston 
lawyers to array themselves against 
the southern sentiment then pre- 
vailing on the slave question and in 
almost any other southern state 
their lives would have been in 
danger. The people of Virginia 
like those of Massachusetts, how- 
ever, had been educated to respect 
the law and the descendants of the 
Cavaliers had no more sympathy 
with mob violence than had the 
sons of the Pilgrims. 

The real test of a lawyer has 
always been, and is now, the power 
to present questions to the full 
bench of the Supreme Court. Be- 
fore that tribunal oratory counts 
for nothing and men who can sway 
a jury by their eloquence find their 
talents wasted when _ confronted 
with propositions which to success- 
fully maintain require logical pres- 
entation and sound reasoning. 

The most eminent member of the 
legal profession cannot anticipate a 
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decision of the Supreme Court in 
an important matter, and the un- 
expected frequently happens. This 
was shown after the Board of Police 
for the City of Boston was created 
by legislative act when Frederick 
©. Prince and other taxpayers 
brought a bill in equity to restrain 
the city from raising or appropriat- 
ing money to pay salaries or ex- 
penses of the police department. It 
revived the old doctrine of “taxa- 
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tion without representation” in the 
Massachusetts Colony that led up 
to the American Revolution. The 
constitutional questions involved 
were fully and ably discussed by 
sidney Bartlett, R. D. Weston- 
Smith, and Charles A. Prince who 
represented the petitioners, while 
the rights of the police board were 
argued by William G. Russell and 
George Putnam. The decision that 
the petitioners had mistaken their 
remedy was most disappointing, the 
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court holding that the title to the 
office could only be impeached by 
writ of guo warranto. 

The next day an opinion came 
down in an unimportant case that 
settled all the points in controversy, 
although the constitutional 
tions had merely been suggested 
and not much insisted upon. The 
case was that of the Commonwealth 
vs. George Plaisted, a member of 
the Salvaticn Army, who had been 
convicted of violating the regula- 
tions of the police board requiring 
all itinerant musicians to have li- 
censes. The right to worship God 
according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience was a_ constitutional 
question that was raised but in its 
opinion the court dealt very lightly 
with that branch of the case and de- 
fined at some length the powers of 
the legislature in determining local 
self-government. The court says 
that while the legislature could not 
abolish town system without coming 
into contact with some provisions of 
the Constitution, vet in most respects 
it leaves the powers and duty of pro- 
viding laws for the government of 
the towns and cities to the discre- 
tion of the legislature. “It 


ques- 


may 


amend their charters, enlarge or 
diminish their powers, extend or 
limit their boundaries, consolidate 
two or more into one and abolish 


them altogether at its own discre- 
tion.” 


Plaisted is not the only man who 
has claimed the right to worship 
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according to his conscience, regard- 
less of laws.framed for the general 
good of the public. Several years 
ago the Rev. Mr. Davis refused to 
ask for a permit to preach on the 
Common, claiming that it was his 
inalienable right to preach the Word 
of God whenever and wherever he 
desired. He was complained of for 
violation of a city ordinance and 
upon conviction carried the matter 
to the Supreme Court upon excep- 
tions which were overruled on the 
ground that such an ordinance was 
valid. The Mayor of Boston was 
willing to give Mr. Davis a permit 
but he refused to apply for one. Ile 
was before the court several times 
and remained in jail rather than 
pay the fine imposed. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Davis appealed from a 
sentence of the Municipal Court 
and at a trial in the Superior Court 
Judge Aldrich, a man of profound 
religious conviction, and of the old 
Puritan type, presided. As _ usual 
Mr. Davis in his own behalf ad- 
dressed the jury, claiming that even 
the legislature had not a right to 
the forms of religious 
Judge Aldrich listened 
patiently for a few minutes when 
he interrupted the defendant with 
the remark, “Mr. Davis, I want you 
to distinctly understand that the 
first duty of a Christian is to obey 
the laws of the land.” The jury 
speedily found Mr. Davis guilty 
and it was his last appearance in 
the courts. 
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T TOOK a Yankee to invent the 

sewing machine, and it took 

him many years. In fact, it is 
just half a century since the first 
commercial sewing machine, that 
could sew, was put together in Bos- 
ton, although a hundred years be- 
fore that, in 1755, an Englishman 
patented a sewing machine that 
couldn’t sew; and it took fully one 
century to remedy the defect. To 
America belongs the credit, and to- 
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day there are more Yankee-made 
sewing machines used abroad than 
those of all foreign makes com- 
bined. 

Fifty years ago sewing machines 
were still being made to sell as cur- 
iosities. Firms and manufacturers 
went bankrupt when the good 
housewives who had been imposed 
upon discovered that the new- 
fangled machine could not begin to 
do the work of woman's fingers. 
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Moreover, parliaments and people 
inveighed against an invention that 
would deprive woman of her chief 
means of gaining a livelihood. A 
New England clergyman, the Rev. 
John A. Dodge, came near invent- 
ing a practical sewing machine in 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century, but fearing that its perfec- 
tion and manufacture would drive 
the journeyman tailors out of busi- 
ness, aS a good humanitarian he 
destroyed his models and declined 
to make any more. The next great 
step forward was made by a New 
England tramp, destitute of altru- 
istic motives, who knew that he 
must either succeed — or starve. 
Enthused with his brilliant dreams 
of success where others had failed 
for a century, he induced two hum- 
ble Boston workmen to take stock 
in his visionary enterprise. One 
put in his entire capital, forty dol- 
lars, with which to buy necessary 
parts for the proposed machine; 
the other loaned the use of his 
tools and workshop. The money 
was spent, the tools dulled by long 
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use, the machine completed at last 
and the three stockholders gathered 
together in final confab, only to 
discover that the wonderful ma- 
chine from which they had ex- 
pected so much — would not work. 
Silently the partners of the tramp 
left him in disgust. It was a fellow 
wanderer of the road that in pity 
held the light now while the ‘in- 
ventor worked on and on through 
the night, until the tools at last fell 
from his weary hands. He had 
failed. The only consolation in his 
despair came from his companion 
in misery who persuaded him that 
he had “almost” succeeded, for “the 
loose loops of threads were all upon 
the upper side of the cloth.” In- 
stantly the idea of the gathering 
shuttle flashed across the mind of 
the inventor, and at dawn Isaac 
Merritt Singer had perfected the 
first practical sewing machine ever 
constructed. It made him a rich 
man, changed the fashions for all 
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time in every continent, sounded 
the death knell of the peasant cos- 
tume, clothed the savage and made 
the dress of mankind utterly un- 
recognizable to those who _ had 
lived before the era of the Yankee- 
made sewing machine. 

The sewing machine has -revolu- 
tionized dress in Cathay as it has in 
Paris. During the half century of 
its existence its use has done more 
to change the appearance of man- 
kind than did the preceding cycle 
of the plain needlewoman. In Great 
Britain thousands of men and 
women work under the largest sin- 
gle roof in the world, delivering 
from the equalizing invention of 
the Yankee, clothing for the mil- 
lions in every part of the world. In 
Japan, where hand labor may be 
procured for a very few cents a day, 
the government orders its sewing 
machine needles from America by 
the half million, that uniforms may 
be quickly stitched together for the 
soldiers in the field. In Russia even 
the shoes of the Tzar’s fighting men 
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are stitched on the Yankee sewing 
machine, for the manufacture of 
which immense factories have gone 
up to give work to thousands of 
Muscovite mechanics. The most 
familiar sight to the emigrant 
landing in America is the Yankee 
sewing machine, for this modern 
household necessity finds its way 
to every part of the globe. It goes 
by camel express to the primitive 
tents of the nomads of Central Asia, 
where it is in constant use. The 
Japanese housewife and the Rus- 
sian peasant woman use it, and the 
lady of the harem runs together on 
this machine from Yankeeland 
trousers for her lord and master 
scarcely more baggy in pattern 
than those to be seen on Broadway 
or Regent street in this year of 
grace 1906. 

It does not flatter the pride ot 
the American who is convinced that 
we lead all the world in efforts look- 
ing toward the emancipation of 
woman, to learn that the first tech- 
nical training school for girls was 
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established in Bulgaria for the pur- 
pose of teaching young maidens the 
use of the Yankee sewing machine, 
and that the idea came to us direct 
from Turkey, where our missionar- 
ries first put it in practice. All 
through Turkey the man of the 
family may be seen before the home 
seated at his sewing machine mend- 
ing or making all manner of gar- 
ments, while his wife and daugh- 
ters, relegated to rear apartments, 
unseen by man, also trundle away 
at the Yankee machine. Throughout 
Turkey, Persia, the Holy Land and 
Russia industrious Oriental teachers 
make their way from home to 
home initiating the unenlightened 
into the mysterious mechanism of 
“the machine that sews,” and the 
Orientals adapt it to needs we 
little dream of, so that it is not at 
all unlikely that other economic 
lessons will come to us from the 
near East. 

There is one physical 
however, from which the true Ori- 
ental that will ever keep 


defect, 


suffers, 
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him from becoming our equal so 
far as the skillful manipulation of 
the modern sewing machine is con- 
cerned; he cannot use his 
and feet effectively at 
the same _ time—hence 
brown sisters of India often 
card the newer foot power ma- 
chine for the old reliable, but now 
almost antiquated hand machine. 
So well understood is this inability 
of the Oriental to bring under one 
control all of his 
and the same 
pean 
the bare 


hands 
one 
our 


and 
little 


dis- 


muscles at 
that Euro- 
India watch 
witnesses on 
the stand the in- 
voluntary the 
whether or not the Oriental is bear- 
ing false witness, for with his en- 
tire mind concentrated upon keep- 
ing a placid facial countenance, his 
toes invariably run wild. The awk- 
ward pose of the Indian at his sew- 
ing machine in the market squares 


one 
moment, 
magistrates in 
feet of the 
and know 
twitching of 


from 


toes 
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about the temples of Hindustan is 
often noted by the stranger, and as 
for the little Jap woman who has 
never sat in a chair in all her life, 
she seldom makes any attempt at 
using the treadle, but calls upon her 
Jack-of-all-trades husband to fash- 
ion her some sort of electric gear 
that, attached to the electric light 
wires found in Jap houses 
nowadays, will do away with the 
working hands, feet 
and brain simultaneously, an ac- 
complishment still be- 
yond acquirement by any but the 
white race. 


most 
necessity of 
seemingly 
It was a keen, energetic and far- 


seeing Connecticut agent who in- 
troduced the public sewing machine 


school in China, after Li Hung 
Chang had bought a machine in 
Yankeeland for the Empress. The 


idea spread like wildfire; even the 
wealthy mandarins and merchants 
sent their many wives and daugh- 
ters to learn to sew with their 
hands and feet, and as the Chinese 


CHINA 


alone of all Oriental women have 
for centuries been accustomed to 
the use of chairs, despite the small- 
ness of their feet, their 
has been encouraging. Moreover, 
the Chinese women make the most 
patient, obedient pupils in the 
world, so that it seems quite pos- 
sible that in time they will so 
master the Yankee invention as to 
be able to do their embroidery and 
wonderful picture work in silks 
directly on the machine. In Europe 
and America there are women so 
expert that they copy any oil paint- 
ing on the machine so accurately 
that at a little distance it is impos- 
sible to tell the original painting 
from the copy. All that is needed 
is patience and an eye color, 
two requisites in which the Orien- 
they learn to 
manipulate the treadle their 


progress 


for 


tals excel. Once 
with 
feet, or the electric motor success- 
fully usurps foot power in China 
and Japan, the most wonderful em- 
picture known to 


broidery work 
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man (that has made these two na- 
tions famous in art for centuries), 
may again deluge the world with 
yet more delicate and wonderful 
designs; for strange to say, the 
machine is capable of more accu- 
rate and lifelike picture work than 
the hand alone. With the spread of 
sewing machine schools in the far 
East what wonders in art 
work may we not expect these re- 
markable people to accomplish? 
Even the King of the Cannibal 
Isles uses a Yankee sewing ma- 
chine, and the Caroline Islanders 
one and-all delight in the American 
invention that has come to them 
hand Tf hand with the Bible. In 
fact a sewing machine is now a part 
and parcel of the missionaries’ par- 
aphernalia. 
the Scripture is expounded, the na- 
tives are taught to use the machine 
for sewing together more appro- 
priate garments than are usually 
worn there. The sewing machine 
has found its way even into the 
compounds of the South African 
diamond mines where the thousands 
of native workers are compelled to 
herd tozether in an immense cage, 
covering the mines, until their con- 
tract with the company 
The Yankee sewing machine agent 
has actually invaded this forbidden 
ground, where he freely sells ma- 
chines to the diamond workers, to 


new 


In Africa, as soon as 


expires. 


be paid for out of the contract 
money at the end of the term of 
service, when the native who has 
mastered the art of making the 


machine sew trudges hundreds of 
miles to home in the forest 
wilds to teach his wife the intrica- 
cies of his new and useful toy, or 
to swap it off with his chief for 
more cattle or a new wife or two. 
At any rate this American inven- 


his 
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tion has revolutionized the home 
life of the African savage, for the 
Yankee made sewing machine is 
used intelligently even in the 
jungles of Ethiopia, and never 
solely as a household ornament. 

In Yucatan the pure blooded 
Yucca Indian girls pride themselves 
on the skill with which they use 
our machine that sews, but through- 
out the South American continent 


it is the German made ‘imitation 
article that sweeps the field. How- 
ever, a Yankee concern is now 


erecting a factory, in Canada, that 
will employ nine thousand hands, 
solely for the purpose of making 
sewing machines to contest with 
Germany for supremacy in the only 
field that does not pay tribute to 
the stockholders of the American 
sewing machine companies. Soon 
the finest store buildings in the 
southern continent will be employed 
as display places for the Yankee 
product. 

The first familiar sights to greet 
the eye of the American traveler 
abroad, are the sky-scraping Ameri- 
can insurance buildings, and the 
extensive, gorgeously decorated shop 
windows in which the Yankee sew- 
ing machine and its marvelous pic- 
ture embroideries are displayed in 
the main boulevards of every: for- 
eign capital and large city. Only 
in Germany has capital had the 
temerity to invest in native com- 
panies that hope to compete with 
the American machine. Here, un- 
protected by patent laws, the Yan- 
kee invention has had to win by 
merit alone—the survival of the fit- 
test. The German companies at 


first ridiculed the gorgeous window 
displays of the American firms, the 
very expense of which they pre- 
bring 


dicted would about their 


























downfall, and the triumph of Ger- 
man ideas. The reverse has been 
the case, however; the Germans 
have adopted American ideas, and 
still there are more Yankee ma- 
chines sold in Germany than the 
total output of the home factories, 
while the repair shops of the Yan- 
kee machines at Berlin employ 
more mechanics than does any fac- 
tory for the output of German 
machines. 
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The conquest achieved by the 
3oston tramp of fifty years ago has 
been complete; through his inven- © 
tion American genius holds _to- 
gether the clothing of the world 
to-day, and throughout the universe 
woman has been emancipated and 
the dolorous song of the shirt 
hushed forever in the resounding 
hum of the triumphant American 
sewing machine—the regenerator of 
mankind’s apparel. 
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Where Succory Grows 


By AIMEE BENEDICT 


A slender, fair New England maid 
With sunny eyes of Saxon blue 
Along this wayside path once strayed 
Where softly clinging grasses grew, 
Grasses that twined and kissed her feet 
And held her there, she was so sweet. 


Oh, long the years that come and go! 
Yet still beside the wayside wall 
Where blue-eyed succory blossoms grow 
She seems to stand, serene and tall, 
And winds of memory, wistful, sweet, 
Blow down the years and kiss her feet. 








Our District Attorney 


By Vere GOLDTHWAITE 


OSTON has a new District 

Attorney, an active and deter- 

mined man. This fact is evi- 
dent from the intense public interest 
that has recently centered around 
the actions of that official. 

The Constitution of Massachu- 
setts provides that the District At- 
torney shall be chosen by the people 
for such term of office as the Legis- 
lature shall provide and the Legis- 
lature has provided that such term, 
in the County of Suffolk, shall be 
for three vears. It also provides 
that the District Attorney for the 
district including Boston may ap- 
point a first and second assistant 
District Attorney and a clerk. 

Obedient to these provisions the 
late Mr. Stevens, who held that 
office for many years, appointed as 
his first assistant Mr. Michael J. 
Sughrue, a man of acknowledged 
ability, who was holding the office 
of first assistant in the summer of 
1905 when Mr. Stevens resigned. 
The Governor thereupon appointed 
Mr. Sughrue to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of Mr. 
Stevens. But the law provides also 
that the appointment of a District 
Attorney to fill a vacancy made by 
the death or resignation of a pre- 
decessor shall only be until a suc- 
cessor shall have been chosen and 
qualified. 

Therefore, after the resignation 
of Mr. Stevens, it became necessary 
in November following to elect a 
District Attorney to serve for the 


unexpired term. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Sughrue, having 
offered himself as a candidate, was 
promptly nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party and received the ap- 
proval of the Republican, as the 
logical candidate and successor of 
his late chief. 

At this juncture there arose a 
man of remarkable life and achieve- 


ments, who commenced and con- 
ducted single-handed and ‘alone 
what has been called the most 


remarkable political campaign ever 
waged in the United States. This 
man was John: B. Moran, the present 
District Attorney of Suffolk Coun- 
ty, who entered the field as an in- 
dependent candidate and on the 18th 
of October, 1905, appeared for the 
first time upon the platform, un- 
announced and unintroduced, and 
presented to his assembled constitu-. 
ents the following brief platform: 


“MORAN’S BRIEF PLATFORM 


“Official freedom from politicians 
and grafters. 

“Official action with the Grand jury, 
instantly on receipt of information 
from the press or private sources, 
without waiting for the Lower Court. 

“Fair treatment to all lawyers and 
favors to none. 

“No withholding of evidence favor- 
able to the defendant. ; 

“No intimidation of jurors by rea- 
sonless challenges. 

“No intimacy, social 
with jurors. 

“Rigid enforcement of laws against 
grafters and bribers. 

“Trivial offenders leniently treated 
with the idea of reformation. 

“Justice, tempered with mercy, to 


or otherwise, 
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In addition to the pledges con- 
tained in this platform Mr. Moran 
is reported to have said: That the 
jurors in the Crocker Will case, au 
important cause which had recently 
been tried before the Courts of 
Massachusetts, had been bribed; 
that they were paid money by a go- 
between; that he knew how much 
they got, and who gave it to them, 
and where they received it; and that 
the man who paid it, if arrested, 
would confess for whom he acted. 
Mr. Moran stated that when he was 
elected District Attorney, he would 
have the matter before the Grand 
jury for investigation; and on Wed- 
nesday, November the 8th, the day 
after election, according to the Bos- 
ton press Mr. Moran also said: 

“T will stop graft in Boston; the 
Fenway graft will be investigated; 
the Grand jury room will be open 
at all times; I shall take official 
notice of every offense brought to 
my attention; I will investigate the 
Railroad bribery of Legislators; I 
will investigate the Gas corporation 
bribery of Legislators; I will inves- 
tigate the pay roll frauds of Citv 
Hall; the illegal medical places will 
be driven out of the City; the 
Haight and Freeze case will be in- 
vestigated; I will be merciful and 
considerate to unfortunate victims 
of environment; I will bring before 
the Grand jury the books of Kidder- 
Peabody & Company for the last 
six years, to investigate legislative 
connections with Mr. Wadwell and 
Mr. Windsor of Kidder-Peabody & 
Company, and if the investigation 
proves a crime, to land the criminals 
where they belong.” 

The people having received these 
pledges from Mr. Moran, expressed 
their faith in his sincerity and their 
belief in his ability to carry out 
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these pledges by a verdict in his 
favor on election day. Thus it was 
that Boston became possessed of a 
District Attorney different at least, 
in many respects, from any that had 
preceded him within the memory of 
man, 

But the question now arises, Has 
Mr. Moran kept these pledges to 
the public and if not, why not? and 
if so, how? If not, is the fault his, 
or is he surrounded by circum- 
stances which render him powerless 
to do what he said he would do 
when elected? In order to answer 
these questions intelligently, it will 
be necessary to understand some- 
thing of the nature and scope of the 
duty required of the District Attor- 
ney, and of the means he has of dis- 
charging that duty with fidelity. 

To begin with then, the object of 
law is order. This is plain from an 
observation of nature. To bring 
order out of Chaos was apparently 
the object of the First Great Law of 
Nature, and to maintain that order 
the enforcement of law is necessary. 
If the Divine Creator should cease 
for a moment to enforce the laws 
He has made for the orderly govern- 
ment of the universe, chaos would 
usurp the place of order and disaster 
would become universal. The same 
rule applies to the laws of man. 
They too, are made to be enforced, 
and it is primarily the duty of the 
District Attorney to enforce these 
laws as he finds them. He may, 
however, if in his opinion it is neces- 
sary, ask that such additional laws 
be made as would, if enforced, bet- 
ter insure the peace and safety of 
the public 

Let us now inquire how far he 
has fulfilled his promises. 

In examining his platform, we 
find that he stood for official free- 
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dom from grafters and politicians; 
for fair treatment to all lawyers 
and favors to none; for the not 
withholding of evidence favorable to 
the defendant; no intimidation of 
jurors by reasonless challenges; no 
intimacy, social or otherwise, with 
jurors; trivial offenders leniently 
treated with the idea of reforma- 
tion; justice, tempered with mercy, 
to all; official action with the Grand 
jury instantly on receipt of informa- 
tion from the press, or private 
sources without waiting for the 
Lower Court; and rigid enforce- 
ment of law against grafters and 
bribers. 

It will not, I believe, be contended 
that he has failed in the perform- 
ance of any of these obligations 
with the possible exception of the 
last two and they will be considered 
under the head of additional prom- 
ises alleged to have been made by 
Mr. Moran during his campaign, 
namely: That he would have the 
Crocker will case before the Grand 
jury for investigation; stop graft in 
Boston; investigate the Fenway 
matter; investigate the railroad 
bribery of legislators; the gas cor- 
poration; the pay roll frauds at City 
Hall; illegal medical places; the 
Haight and Freeze case; and the 
Kidder-Peabody affair. 

It must now be _ remembered 
that Mr. Moran has been in office 
but three months,—an_ increditably 
short period of time for the adequate 
accomplishment of any one of his 
ambitions, much less of all—and yet 
in that time he has stopped the ille- 
gal sale of liquor at all the leading 
hotels at Boston except the Essex 
and that hotel is now under fire by 
his forces. The illegal medical 
places have been closed in many in- 
stances and driven out in others. 
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Graft at City Hall has been investi- 
gated and evidence produced before 
the Grand jury which was, in his 
opinion, sufficient to indict; but the 
Grand jury, he alleges, failed to do 
its duty and found no bill. If this 
is true, the District Attorney can- 
not be held to account for the omis- 
sions of the Grand jury. That body 
is purely an accusing tribunal. Its 
duties are confined to listening to 
the evidence of crime and reporting 
indictments whenever, in the opin- 
ion of that body, the evidence war- 
rants such action. It can, like other 
juries, take “the bit between its 
teeth” and refuse to find an indict- 
ment in the very face of evidence of 
the most convincing character. If 
it does this, the District Attorney is 
powerless. He has no power to 
oblige it to indict. His power and 
his duty ends when he has pre- 
sented evidence upon which it 
should do so. 

He has made some progress to- 
ward reforming the methods em- 
ployed at the Charles Street jail, 
and strange as it may seem, for this 
he has been criticised. 

Touching this matter in his ad- 
dress before the Legislature, Mr. 


-Moran said with emphasis: “I have 


been criticised for investigating the 
breaks at Charles Street jail. I 
found that a break had been made 
before I entered office, and a. break 
has been made since. I found that 
no action had been taken in regard 
to the first break, and that no one 
was going to the Lower Court in 
regard to the second break. I had 
reason to believe that a crime had 
been committed in relation to the 
second break; that someone at the 
jail was in collusion with Gaskill 
when he escaped. And believing 


this, I went to the jail and the in- 


















vestigation I made there satisfied 
me that at least one employee there 
was a criminal; that he was in col- 
lusion with Gaskill and assisted him 
to escape, and that other men had 
been negligent in the performance 
of their duty. 

“T told Sheriff Seavey it was his 
duty to discharge four men, and 
they were discharged. At the next 
sitting of the Grand jury I caused 
two witnesses to be summoned on 
the matter and action will be taken 
this month and if the Grand jury 
performs its duty, there will be the 
indictment of an official—at least 
one of that jail for the break of Gas- 
kill—and there will be an. indict- 
ment in relation to the first break 
against at least two officers. [ will 
perform my duty in relation to those 
crimes and the Grand jury will have 
to listen to the evidence, and if they 
fail to perform their duty, I want 
none of the criticism. Let them 
have it. 

“Why should I be criticised for 
having investigated two crimes at 
the jail and presented the evidence 
to the Grand jury? Why should I 
be accused of wasting time? Does 
the man who criticised me say, ‘I ap- 
prove of these crimes?’ Is he here 
speaking for the criminals? If he 
is, he ought to disclose his connec- 
tion with them. What objection is 
there to crimes being investigated 
by a public official? Who needs to 
be afraid? The honest man? Cer- 
tainly not. The criminal? Yes! 
No honest man who believes in the 
enforcement of the law, can object 
to the District Attorney having such 
assistance furnished him by the Leg- 
lature as will enable him to per- 
form his duty fully.” 

Mr. Moran has caused the fullest 
investigation to be made in the 
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McNary and Fitzgerald matter and 
found without doubt, as he says, 
that the letter came from McNary’s 
office, but owing to failure in ob- 
taining any direct evidence as to the 
genuineness of the signature thereto, 
he could not indict. As to this case, 
the District Attorney has said that, 
“Persons believing they had infor- 
mation against the Mayor came to 
me with complaints. Mr. Anderson 
called my attention to a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by Con- 
gressman McNary and asked me to 
present the facts to the Grand jury 
in accordance with my pledge to the 
people. I found he received the let- 
ter from his office boy, who received 
it from his stenographer, who re- 
ceived it from a man who walked 
into his office and left it. I wasn’t 
able to get any information from 
McNary, and the signature was evi- 
dently not his. I found there was no 
evidence upon which I could ask for 
an indictment, and so declared after 
the examination was finished. I 
haven’t any doubt that the letter 
came from McNary’'s office, but how 
he sent it, or by whom, I have been 
unable to learn. Whether perjury 
has been committed in connection 
with the matter, I don’t know, but 
nobody can blame me for what has 
been done. If the complaints 
against Fitzgerald were true, he 
ought to be indicted, and it was my 
duty, in justice to him and the 
Commonwealth, to find out whether 
there was any evidence against him. 
I found there was none and said 
so.” And as I write this the Grand 
jury returns an indictment against 
Mr. Proctor, the alleged private 


secretary of Senator Lodge, which, 
if justified by the evidence, is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. 
What else Mr. Moran has accom- 
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plished in the three months he has 
held office, we are unable to learn, 
but it would appear from what has 
been shown that he has not been 
idle. 

Still it is asked why the District 
Attorney has not completely rid the 
city of the illegal medical dens, and 
more fully investigated the graver 
attempts at public corruption, such 
as the Kidder-Peabody case, the 
railroad corruption of the Legisla- 
ture, the Fenway scandal, and the 
gas trust. The answer to this in- 
quiry is contained in the fact that 
the law as it stands is not sufficient 
to properly punish the alleged abor- 
tionists; and the District Attorney 
has not sufficient assistance in his 
office at the present time to investi- 
gate the other matters thoroughly. 
30th these fatal defects Mr. Moran 
has sought to remedy by applying 
to the Legislature for the passage of 
additional laws, and in both cases, 
his petitions have been rejected by 
that body. 

In the case of the medical dens, 
he introduced or caused to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature, a bill to 
remedy this evil. His bill was in- 
deed a drastic measure and it should 
have been. Regarding it he said, 
“T introduced a bill to drive these 
dens out of Boston. It was a dras- 
tic bill, because it needed to be 
drastic. But the House, in its wis- 
dom, saw fit to vote that bill down. 
And some absurd reasons for doing 
so were assigned. One member, 
whose name I forget—I have it in 
shorthand, and that frightened him, 
I understand — according to the 
stenographic report, said: ‘I know 
nothing about the merits of the bill, 
but I want to call attention to the 
language used by Mr. Moran,’ and 
then quoted me to the effect that I 
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said I was going to have a sten- 
ographer there and that if any mem- 
ber wanted to protect these crimi- 
nals, he would be detected and I 
would criticise him in the future. 
Every public officer is open to criti- 
cism. I invite it. It is only the man 
who is doing wrong who fears it. 
It is no threat to any one except to 
the wicked. They refused to pass 
the bill. They could have eliminated 
the drastic part of the bill, but they 
destroyed the whole. 

“IT cannot successfully prosecute 
and drive out of Boston these crim- 
inal operators under the law as they 
are. I drafted a bill which would 
enable me to do so and if I fail to 
keep the pledge that I made in this 
connection, it will not be my fault 
but the fault of the Legislature, and 
I want the blame to lie where it be- 
longs and not upon me.” What 
more could the District Attorney 
do under these circumstances? In 
order to obtain assistance to prop- 
erly investigate the graft and cor- 
ruption charges, the Crocker will 
case, Kidder-Peabody and others, 
he introduced a bill entitled, “An 
act relative to the District Attorney 
of the Suffolk District.” 

That bill provided for such addi- 
tional help as the District Attorney 
thought necessary to enable him to 
carry out properly the remaining 
pledges he made the public when 
elected; and in a speech in support 
of it he said, “Assuming the duties 
of District Attorney in December 
last, I found that the entire time of 
the District Attorney, his two as- 
sistants, indictment clerk and mes- 
senger was taken up in the per- 
formance of the routine work of the 
office, in the handling of appealed 
cases, and cases of indictment which 
were sent to the Grand jury from 


























the Lower Court. I found also that 
the entire staff of the District At- 
torney’s office was required to work 
after hours to perform the business 
of the office in relation to such cases. 
It became apparent to me that, to 
carry out my pledges to the public 
and to do properly the work of the 
office in making investigations and 
prosecutions of alleged crimes ex- 
posed by the press and otherwise, 
upon which no prosecution was in- 
stituted in the Lower Court, I 
would require the assistance of ad- 
ditional lawyers. At present there 
are many such important cases en- 
gaging the attention of the public 
to which I have devoted more or 
less time in the investigation after 
working hours. Notwithstanding 
the fact that I have spent fifteen to 
seventeen hours daily in the service 
of the county, I have been unable 
to make such investigation in these 
matters as is necessary to prepare 
the cases for presentation to the 
Grand jury. In these investigations, 
it has been necessary to have the 
services of a stenographer, for which 
services I have paid from my own 
pocket. I have called to my assist- 
ance several lawyers for whose ser- 
vices I am to pay. 

“TIIness brought on by overwork 
during the first month and a half 
of my term, necessitated my ab- 
sence from the office for about a 
week. My physician’s advice re- 
strains me from continuing in over- 
work. The usual hours of service 
of an attorney are from nine until 
five o’clock. No attorney in private 
practice would sumbit to labor for 
his clients daily from nine to eleven 
at night; and the Commonwealth 
should not require and cannot ex- 
pect the District Attorney or his 
assistants to do more than a reason- 
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able number of hours’ work per day. 
To properly perform the routine 
work of the officé without examina- 
tion or investigation of serious of- 
fences not prosecuted in the Lower 
Court, requires that the District 
Attorney of the Suffolk District 
should have the power to appoint at 
least one assistant District Attor- 
ney. The investigation and prose- 
cution of offences not prosecuted in 
the Lower Court would require the 
entire services of another assistant. 
To provide for the appointment of 
such two assistants, I introduced a 
bill which authorizes the District 
\ttorney of this district to appoint 
four assistant District Attorneys at 
a salary of four thousand dollars a 
vear. The two assistant District 
\ttorneys now in office receive three 
thousand eight hundred per year. 
Four thousand dollars, it seems to 
me, is reasonable compensation. 
The services of the District Attor- 
ney and his assistants in this district 
are required every working day in 
the year. If it should seem to the 
Legislature that the Commonwealth, 
for the purpose of having the duties 
of prosecuting officer properly per- 
formed in the Suffolk District, 
should not be called upon to pay 
sixteen thousand dollars a year for 
assistant District Attorneys, but 
that it should be called on to pay 
twelve thousand a year for that 
purpose, I would prefer to have the 
Legislature authorize me to appoint 
four assistant District Attorneys at 
three thousand a year rather than 
three assistant District Attorneys at 
four thousand a year. As the best 
men obtainable at four thousand dol- 
lars a year are none too good for the 
services required, I would regret 
being compelled to match in trial 
contest men of inferior ability 
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against men of such ability as is 
possessed by many of the lawyers 
employed by the defendants in seri- 


ous cases. As each assistant will 
be required to share in all the work, 
each should receive a like salary. 
For the same reason they should 
not be designated as first, second, 
etc., but should all be characterized 
as assistant District Attorneys.” 

Speaking further on the same 
subject he said that Chelsea graft 
charges have to lie over because the 
District Attorney has no time to 
attend to them himself and no as- 
sistants to assign to them. The 
evidence in the Chelsea case was 
so voluminous that it would take a 
bright lawyer four or five days to 
read it through, classify it and pre- 
pare the case for the Grand jury. 
It was impossible to tell, at first 
glance, who among those mixed up 
in the matter were real criminals 
and who ought to be summoned as 
witnesses. 

The Fenway scandal is another 
matter which he said demanded 
attention. Attorney French, who 
conducted the investigation for the 
city, said it would take a month 
and a half to get this case in shape 
for prosecution, and it is now lying 
in the office of the District Attor- 
ney with no one to attend to it. 

“T am not to be blamed if I can’t 
attend to it,’ said Mr. Moran. “The 
Legislature that refuses to give me 
assistance is to be blamed for the 
delay. Evidence was presented to 
me last Saturday in regard to insur- 
ance violations. I have no assist- 
ants to put on it, and no time to 
give to it myself.” 

As an evidence of the handicap 
under which he is laboring, Mr. 
Moran said that District Attorney 
Jerome has eight assistants, twenty- 
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one deputy assistants, twenty-three 
clerks, sixteen stenographers, thirty- 
seven county detectives, ten messen- 
gers and four boys; and the District 
Attorney has a salary of twelve 
thousand dollars, his assistants, 
seven thousand five hundred, and 
deputy assistants, five thousand and 
three thousand five hundred. 

“The office of the District Attor- 
ney of New York,” he said, “does 
five times the business we do, hav- 
ing disposed in nineteen hundred 
and five of fifteen thousand cases, 
while we disppsed of three thou- 
sand two hundred, and yet he has 
one hundred nineteen subordinates, 
while I have three. And yet some 
members of the Legislature think I 
ought not to have one or two more. 
The comparison shows the absurd 
position in which the District At- 
torney’s office of Suffolk County is 
placed. 

“The chairman of the committee 
having my bill in charge consulted 
with the Governor before they came 
to a conclusion in regard to it. I do 
not know what was said, but the 
committee refused to give me what 
I asked for. 

“T asked for police officers and I 
want to select them myself. I know 
there are a large number of police 
officers in collusion with criminals. 
If a raid is made in a house of ill 
fame, the keeper is notified in ad- 
vance. By whom! Either by the 
clerk of the court or some police 
officer. It is not necessary to take 
rumor to show that the Board of 
Police permit violations of the law 
in hotels and other places in Boston 
daily. It is for this reason that I 
wanted officers attached to my office 
who would be my servants and not 
the servants of the Board of Police. 
The Board of Police is antagoniz- 

















ing me. They refused to give me 
assistance, when for years, they 
had furnished to my predecessors 
as many men as they wanted. 
Why? I was merely enforcing the 
law.” 

He referred to the Touraine, 
Parker House, Young’s and the 
Hotel Essex cases as showing that 
the Board of Police openly per- 
mitted the violations of the law. 

“T found the Police Commission- 
ers in collusion with them,” he said. 
“They knew of the violations and 
permitted them. Then I appealed 
to the District Police, and while my 
friend, Mr. Sanderson of Middle- 
sex County, has two of them sitting 
in his office to work for him as 
much as he desires, I was refused 
the use of two for one-half day 
after a conference between the 
head of the department, the then 
Governor and the then Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth. 
Why are they opposed to law en- 
forcement? Why am I fought in 
this way? Is the Legislature going 
to pursue the same course in rela- 
tion to me?” 

He presented to the committee 
typewritten copies of the testimony 
of detectives in ten different cases, 
showing, according to these wit- 
nesses, that that number of hotels 
and bar-rooms had been used by 
women as places in which to solicit 
men. This tesitmony, he said, has 
been in the hands of the Police 
Board all winter and nothing has 
been done about it. And these, he 
added, were all first class hotels. 

In his original bill, he said, he 
asked for two assistants, and the 
committe on public service voted 
to give him one. Mr. Moran said he 
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asked that he be given three police 
officers whom he should select, and 
the committee voted to give him 
two, who should be selected by the 
Police Board. 

In conclusion he stated that: 
“notwithstanding the fact that the 
salary provided by statute for the 
District Attorney of Suffolk Dis- 
trict is totally inadequate compen- 
sation for the service of a lawyer 
competent to perform the duties of 
this office, and ridiculously small 
when compared with the salary of 
similar officials in large cities in 
other parts of the country, I am 
content to render service at the sal- 
ary now fixed by the statute, asking 
the Legislature for nothing for my- 
self in the way of additional salary. 
I do ask for and expect to receive, 
for the purpose of properly per- 
forming the duties of the office, such 
authority as I request in my bill, 
in order that the Commonwealth’s 
interests may be fully protected and 
that justice may be done to all.” 

If this evidence and these facts 
are true, it remains for an intelligent 
public to say whether our District 
Attorney is properly performing 
his duty. If they are not true, 
some one should come forward and 
successfully disapprove them. 

It is not the object of this paper 
to justify what has been, or to con- 
demn for what has not been done 
by the District Attorney, but the 
difficulty seems to be that every- 
body wants the law enforced against 
everybody, except themselves, and 
because Mr. Moran does not find 
means to accomplish this remarkable 
feat his efforts do not seem to have 
been fully understood nor properly 
appreciated. 








“O’Brien” 


By Lucy M. TuHornton 


66 UT do you like him, Emily? 
That is what I asked; do 
you like him?” 

Emily, thus cornered, parried 
again. “God made him, therefore 
let him pass for a man,” she quoted 
lightly. 

Her friend frowned, then laughed 


too. “Well, I suppose it will be so 
to the end of the chapter. You 
always were a provoking thing 


where men were concerned.” 

“You know why that is,” said 
Emily, suddenly grave. “I admit 
it is slightly morbid; but when I 
can feel sure that somebody cares 
for me, and not my money, ! 
may give you a more satisfactory 
answer.” 

Mrs. Willing gave a little shrug. 
“Emily, Emily, when will you learn 
that you are a really attractive girl: 
that—” she went on warming to en- 
thusiasm, “even without the aid of 
Paris dressmakers and a gilt-edged 
maid, you would still be a beauty; 
that—” 

But the other’s hand was over her 
mouth, “Violet, don’t. Your flat- 
tery is so pleasant that it can’t be 
true. I suppose that as girls go, I 
am just a fair specimen; but if you 
knew how I longed for—the simple 
pleasures—and faith in myself, that 
most girls have—”’ She stopped, 
her voice catching in a little sob. 

Mrs. Willing slipped an arm 
around her shoulders. In her own 


happy courtship and marriage, she 
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had known nothing of the doubts 
and self-dissection which preyed on 
Emily Wainwright. The two had 
been school friends in the great 
French convent, drawn together at 
first by their mutual loneliness in a 
strange land, and had kept up the 
intimacy after their school days 
were ended, for Violet, though poor 
comparatively speaking, had seemed 
worth cultivating to the wife of 
the Western millionaire who was 
shrewd enough to see that wealth 
alone could not win her way. 
“Don’t think I am _ blaming 
mother,” said Emily; “but she had 
such a dreadful way of discussing 
the marriageableness of every man 
we meet; and then she will look at 
me and say, with her head on one 
side as if I were a statue she was 
trying to place, ‘Emily, with your 
atractions—and money—you should 
marry an Earl at least.’ And she 
has every member of the British 
Peerage at her finger’s end; just 
how old they are, whether married 
or not, and so on. Violet, if I 
should marry, as you did, to suit 
myself, she would break her heart. 
And I don’t feel as if I could love 


any of those horrid Earls,” she con- 
cluded spitefully. 
Violet laughed musingly. Her 


mind was far away, hovering about 
the memory of a man she had once 
known—and liked—only not as she 
liked Jack Willing. A little plot 
was forming in her mind. 
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“Emily,” she said presently, after 
a few moments of profound thought ; 
“T have a suggestion to make. Sum- 
mer is coming, and you will begin 
the old round of yachting, country- 
houses, Europe. Drop it all, and 
come out to the ranch with Jack and 
me.” 

“Emily sat up with flashing eyes, 
but they grew hopeless again. 
“Mother won’t agree,” she said. 

Her friend laughed. “I'll manage 
that. Only yesterday Dr. Morley 
told me that you needed a thorough 
change. And your mother with all 
her resources doesn’t know how to 
give it to you.” 

When the owner of the Blue Clay 
ranch was due for his yearly visit 
to that property the fact that he was 
bringing out his newly-made wife 
was thrown into the shade by the 
news that accompanied that. 

“Goin’ to bring a girl with ’em. 
One of his wife’s friends. Pretty, I 
reckon; most girls is. Peter, my 
lad, you'll have to ride to the city 
an’ get a hair-cut. None 0’ Cookee’s 
jobs to go before the ladies in.” 

The speaker rubbed his paw gin- 
gerly over his rough-hewn head. 
Many were the preparations made 
at the ranch before the expected 
guests arrived. Load after load of 
furnishings was carted over the 
forty miles which intervened be- 
tween the ranch and the nearest 
railway station, to relieve the bare- 
ness which had not troubled Jack 
Willing in his bachelor days. Every 
mail brought fresh instructions to 
the overseer, “Muley” Brown, as to 
the changes and improvements to 
be made. 

“An’ the Boss says,” remarked 
Muley, coming out on the steps of 
the eating-shed one morning, with 
a letter in his hand; “that he wants 


two o the best hosses woman- 
broke. O’Brien,” as his keen eys 
singled out a lounging man, “guess 
you’d better tackle that job. An’ 
I’ll leave you to pick the hosses; 
you've got a pretty eye for one.” 

With the aid of an improvised 
riding skirt, O’Brien accomplished 
the business; to the accompaniment 
of much good-natured raillery from 
the men. 

“Seen a mighty purty gurl out 
ridin’ here a while back,” Peter 
would remark as he held out his 
cup for a fresh supply of the dismal 
wash they called coffee; “Had blue 
eyes, sort ©’ innocent lookin’, an’ 
curly, yellow hair, same ez O'Brien 
here.” 

O’Brien always joined joyously 
in these jokes against himself; 
which went far to explain his popu- 
larity among the men. The arrival 
of the ladies did not end his task. 
Neither of the ladies cared to ride 
unescorted; and Mr. Willing, ab- 
sorbed in the business of the ranch, 
was glad to have a trustworthy man 
to take his place. 

“He’s a dare-devil Irishman,” con- 
fided Muley Brown to his employer: 
“but he knows a horse, an’ ’—con- 
fidentially, “he’s the real thing.” 

What the overseer meant by the 
real thing was not clear to Jack; 
but Miss Wainwright found it out 
for herself before long. Riding did 
not attract Mrs. Willing; she was 
of the shinking sort with a nervous 
grip on the reins, and a tendency to 
steady herself with a hand on the 
saddle that a horse instinctively de- 
spises: so it came about that Miss 
Wainwright often rode alone, with 
only the cattleman as- her escort, 
over the endless flat miles that 
stretched in every direction. She 
eagerly seized the opportunity for 














riding; for it was, indeed, the 
only amusement which the ranch 
afforded. 

But the discovery she made, was 
this. O’Brien was a_ gentleman. 
Rough in dress and brusque in man- 
ner though he might be there was 
still that about him which was un- 
mistakable to one of his own class. 
She kept her discovery to herself, 
puzzling in private over the matter; 
why a gentleman should be mas- 
querading on Jack Willing’s ranch. 
If he was dissipated no sign of it 
showed in the clear eyes and firm 
mouth and he could not be good- 
for-nothing for the whole man was 
energy and determination itself. 
She amused herself with sly ques- 
tioning of the unsuspecting Irish- 
man but somehow never seemed to 
get much satisfaction. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Willing’s little 
plot was ripening. Some hundred 
miles to the northward the hunting- 
party of Richard, Earl of Motley 
and Viscount Dawne, was overtaken 
by the post which joined them at 
stated places. Among the letters 
was one from Violet Willing. “I 
hear,” it ran, “that you are to come 
within a hundred miles of our ranch 
in your wanderings. In Texas that 
is near enough to warrant your run- 
ning down and paying us a visit. 
You might find it agreeable for a 
day or two, and it would give the 
bears a rest.” 


“By Jove,” exclaimed the Earl, - 


“T’ll do it. I would like to see that 
girl again. I remember the time 
when a thousand miles wouldn’t 
have seemed too far. And so she 
is married. Well, I was always an 
unlucky beggar.” 

Thus it happened that one day 
the astonishing sight of a sunburned 
Englishman, clad in correct hunting 
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rig and followed by many pack 
mules bearing his outfit, presented 
itself before the disgusted eyes of 
the Blue Clay cattlemen. 

“I’m damned if the Queen of 
Sheba carried more truck around 
with her than that,” remarked the 
offended Muley. “Why. he'll jest 
haf to come out in a pink satten ball 
dress this evenin’, to excuse carryin’ 
around all thet stuff.” 

“Had a bathtub among it, too, 
Cookee said,’ ventured a younger 
man in an awestruck tone. 

“Bathtub, eh?” rejoined Muley 
fiercely. “I’ve seen men hanged for 
less before now. But this ain’t an 
enlightened kimmunity.” 

Although there was no pink satin 
in the Earl’s wardrobe, he looked 
very attractive as he joined the 
party on the shady veranda after 
removing the dust of his journey, 
clad in immaculate flannels. Muley, 
who was ready to quarrel with the 
Earl’s very existence, reported this 
fact at supper. 

“Hell, O’Brien, you orter know 
about Englishmen; but ain’t them 
night clothes he’s got on. Pyjam- 
mers, I’ve heard ’em called.” 

O’Brien was an Irishman, but he 
knew when it was best to keep a 
straight face and he explained the 
costume to his distressed and 
shocked superior. 

“Worn ’em yerself, have yer? 
Well,*I wouldn’t have thought it, 
seein’ the man you’ve growed into.” 

“And what do you find to do with 
yourself in this. quiet part of the 
world?” the guest enquired of Miss 
Wainwright as they sat at break- 
fast in the deep veranda which had 
been one of the improvements made 
for the ladies’ benefit. It was cur- 
tained with quick- growing- vines 
and, with some summer furniture 
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of a light sort and a hammock or 
two, made a pleasant retreat for the 
family in warm weather. 

“Do?” echoed Emily in answer to 
the question. “Why, thére is plenty 
to do, keeping cool when it is hot, 
and riding when it is cool.” 

The Earl brightened. “So you 
ride, do you? On these ponies I 
suppose. They are rather plucky 
little beasts, have a good many qual- 
ities of the polo pony, and it’s not 
bad sport riding them. Perhaps you 
could lend me a mount, Willing,” he 
added, turning to his host. 

“Certainly, anything on the place. 
Perhaps I’d beter tell one of the men 
to pick one for you.” 

So to O’Brien was deputed the 
task of selecting the animal on 
whose back the noble bones of Mor- 
ley and Dawne were to be risked. 
Risked is the word, for the cow- 


pony is an animal as shy of mixed 
acquaintances as an Englishman 
himself and will only show the bet- 
ter side of his nature after carefully 
testing the qualities of the other 
party. 

“Says he ’ud rather have a lively 


” 


one, O’Brien,” reported Muley with 
a snort of contempt. “Do the best 
you can for him—an’ me,” he added 
darkly, “P’raps Scallywag ’ud suit 
his case.” 

Perhaps by accident, O’Brien had 
been on duty, almost since the new 
arrival came, at a distant part of the 


ranch. He avoided the sight of the 


guest for a subtle and unconfessed 
reason. “A man can’t serve two 
masters,” he said to himself; “I’ve 
chosen cow-punching, and I might 
as well keep clear of the other sort 
of life.’ But he said it with a bit- 
terness foreign to his nature as he 
watched the distant flutter of a 
white skirt in the vine-shaded 
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veranda. However he did not treat 
Jack Willing’s friend to Scallywag 
but provided him with a moderately 
unmanageable animal called Nick, 
on whose unwilling back ‘the Earl 
was able to show off his horseman- 
ship before the critical eyes of Miss 
Wainwright. 

“I am so glad he can ride de- 
cently,” confided the latter to her 
friend. “I can’t bear a man who is 
not a better man than his horse.” 

“Then you really like him?” said 
Mrs. Willing eagerly—too eagerly 
for prudence. But Emily for once 
seemed ready to concede some- 
thing. “Yes, I think he is nice. In 
fact—” She paused. 

“Well, let me tell you soemthing. 
He doesn’t know a thing about your 
money. Indeed, I have rather led 
him to think that you are poor, and 
—my dear,” she concluded with a 
knowing look, “he is in love with 
you.” 

Emily blushed charmingly and 
laughed. “Oh, Violet, if I believed 
you, half the world is that.” 

Mrs. Willing’s were not the only 
eyes observant of this fact; it was 
talked over among the men, and one 
among them listened with a sinking 
heart. O’Brien, on his lonely night- 
watches by the dark masses of cat- 
tle wrestled with a misery that was 
new to him. 

“O’Brien,” he said to himself, 
“you're a fool. You have about as 
important a place in her thoughts 
as Patricia here.” He laid a caress- 
ing hand on the soft nose of the fiery 
little mare which he alone had been 
able to tame and which was quiet 
as a lamb to his touch. “And if she 
did—what have you got to offer 
her? A honeymoon trip across the 
plains on horseback, and afterwards 
—” he ended with a bitter laugh. 


’ 
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It fell out that he was away on 
the day that Nick stepped in a hole 
and sprained his ankle; for the 
round-up was beginning. All the 
ponies and men were out; all but 
one—Scallywag. Muley, hurriedly 
answering his employer’s question 
as he rode off, said; “Scallywag’s in 
the stable. He can take him if he 
wants to.” Adding to himself, 
“*Twon’t hurt if the dern fool does 
git that purty nose of his scratched.” 

Out on the rolling grassy miles 
the sun’s power was lessening as it 
slowly sank in the west. There 
was a distant sound in the air as the 
Earl and his companion rode along. 

“Listen,” she said, “is that thun- 
der? The air seems clear enough.” 

The other did not answer at once. 
Although Scallywag’s calm might 
have seemed ominous to one who 
knew him, he was still sufficiently 
‘ hard-mouthed and freakish to en- 
gage the Earl’s entire attention. 
Presently he began a _ sidelong 
dance. Miss Wainwright, confident 
of her companion’s skill, looked in- 
terested. 

But the Earl’s experience had not 
prepared him for what followed. 
Scallywag’s previous quiet had evi- 
dently been the abstraction of one 
deciding on a program of events 
and he now inaugurated the first 
one. Rising on his hind legs, he in- 
dulged in a series of manceuvres 
over the plain. His rider, soon dis- 
covering that the bridle was only 
the scantiest excuse for the compli- 
cated one with which civilized 
horses are managed, had all he could 
do to keep his seat on a moving in- 
clined plane. Miss Wainwright 
screamed, then bethought her of 
O’Brien’s instructions. 

“Hit him over the head,” she 
cried. “Beat him, hard.” A shower 
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of blows -from the Earl’s clubbed 
riding whip brought Scallywag to 
his feet and apparently to his senses. 
After twirling his hind feet several 
times in the air, to see, seemingly 
if they were endowed still with the 
rubbery strength of old, he dropped 
into a placidity which would hav: 
done credit to a dead horse. 

“Get up,” said the Earl; and 
gave him a cut with his riding 
whip. 

The earth seemed to rise beneath 
him in a siekening heave; then he 
wondered if he had been given 
wings for he was in the air through 
no effort of his own. After a 
moment’s breathless pause he cam«¢ 
back by some miracle into the sad- 
dle again; then up again and back, 
with a force that made his teeth 
rattle. This time he did not hesitate 
but flung both arms aobut Scally- 
wag’s neck in a close embrace. He 
dimly heard another scream from 
Emily; then, like a thunderbolt, 
Scallywag started for the unknown. 

The Earl held on. Sometimes he 
closed his eyes, then he wondered 
if he were not astride of a streak of 
lightning; then he opened them and 
saw miles of streaky green ground 
racing past the horse’s feet. “By 
Jove,” he thought once, “I’m seeing 
the whole of Texas anyway.” 

Emily put her pony at the top of 
its speed and followed her flying 
escort. As she pounded along 
several things worried her. How 
long could the Earl hold on; when 
would Scallywag give out at the 
rate he was going; had she not bet- 
ter turn round and go for help in- 
sead of following at this hopelessly 
increasing distance? Worst of all 
was that distant roar, which was 
growing louder, and which filled her 
with vague apprehension. It had 
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gradually changed from a _ dull 
rumble and sounded like the deep 
notes of an organ, a storm of awful 
music. At the same moment that 
she thought this she perceived that 
the earth toward the horizon was 
black and heaving; a sea of tossing 
motion. She closed her eyes in 
terror. 

O’Brien watched his corner of the 
round-up carefully that day, for, 
with quick perception, he saw that 
the beasts were strangely uneasy. 
He knew that they would need cau- 
tious management to avoid a stam- 
For hours they surged and 
tossed, yielding their brute strength 
io the will of the small and scat- 
tered forces which yet had power to 
dominzte them, because they were 
of the Master-Race. Strength un- 


pede. 


used is no strength and these hordes 
were driven hither and thither by 
the cattlemen, like water at the hid- 


ding of the wheel. Until— 

O’Brien saw them start. Impos- 
sible to tell what did it; fright is as 
easily communicated as courage to 
masses; and when cattle—or men— 
are in a mob they are easily per- 
suaded to violence. 

“It means a hard run for you, 
girlie,” said O’Brien between his 
teeth to the tense creature beneath 
him, “but we’ll win out.” And he 
rode; rode in a wide detour to get 
ahead of the hurtling thousands; 
rode until he seemed to be standing 
still and the sky-line coming to meet 
him; rode with his heart full of re- 
morse for the sobbing animal be- 
neath him. 

He neared the point he rode for; 
reached it, shot past the corner of 
the living mass, and then—saw. A 
horse, its neck stretched in a line 
with its back and carrying a seem- 
ingly helpless rider was rushing 
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stranght at the wall of tossing horn¢ 
and wicked eyes before it. 

O’Brien groaned. “If he’ll onk 
keep his seat, they may turn. 
Ah—h—” 

His breath stopped with horror. 
Even as he uttered the hope the 
straining girth parted beneath the 
flying horse and the rider was left 
behind where he had fallen. 

For a moment O’Brien felt it was 
hopeless; then he leaned forward 
and lightly struck Patricia on the 
neck. The straining mare responded ; 
across the path of the coming death 
they shot; his ear caught the 
changed note of their roaring as it 
came direct to him; he felt the fear 
that the strong man feels when the 
Under-World is up. 

“God!” he said, “if Patricia holds 
out—if I can only do it—if—” 

He let himself down on one side; 
down, until the ground was swing- 
ing past close to his face; hanging 
with gripped knee to the galloping 
horse. He heard the hoof-beats 
shake the ground; then the body of 
the prostrate man shot alongside, 
and with one mighty effort he had it. 

Mercifully the man was uncon- 
scious and he handled the inert 
weight as he might not have been 
able to do with one that had its 
own muscles in use. As‘he regained 
his saddle with a lurch and flung it | 
before him Patricia staggered and 
a new fear struck him. Before it 
had taken shape the horse beneath 
him stopped dead, rocked unsteadily 
for a moment and fell. 

O’Brien rose from his knees be- 
side the gasping horse, and won- 
dered dully why the stampede didn’t 
come. Little puffs of dust envel- 
oped him; the earth quivered under 
his feet. He had sacrificed Patricia, 
and all to no purpose. 
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And then into the cloud of dust 
rode the girl he loved. She dropped 
from her pony and stood looking 
at him with shining eyes and a 
strange smile trembling on _ her 
mouth. Everything gave way be: 
fore this. 

“Emily,” he cried; “must you die, 
too?” With one stride he took her 
in his arms, as if to shield her from 
the peril. She did not shrink. 

“There is nothing to fear now,” 
she said. “Don’t you see? You 
turned the cattle without knowing 
it, and saved us all.” 

With horror and consternation 
Mrs. Willing heard the story of the 
day and, worst of all, the awful fact 
that Emily considered herself in 
love with one of the cattlemen. 

“But you said you liked the Earl,” 
she wept to her obstinate charge. 

Emily laughed. “Oh, Violet, 
didn’t you know what that meant? 


You might have guessed there was 
somebody else.” 
But neither of them guessed it all 


just then. When the unsuspecting 
O’Brien was suddenly introduced 
before the assembled party by Miss 
Wainwright, the Earl, as might 
have been expected, sat up and 
gasped. 
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“O’Brien?” he ejaculated incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, O’Brien,” said Miss Wain- 
wright; “the bravest man in the 
world, who has promised to marry 
me.” 

Jack Willing laughed but the 
others felt too deeply to see the 
humor of the situation. 

“T thought you came out to marry 
a fortune,” asked the Earl after a 
pause, 

“So I did,’: answered O’Brien 
lightly; “but the idea sickened me, 
so I took to cow-punching instead 
as I was too poor to go back.” 

The others were staring. “What 
does it mean?” asked Emily. 

“It means, dear, that in the old 
days I was the Marquis of Kerry- 
ford, a title which my forefathers 
left me too poor to keep up; and 
now, I can get on without it better 
than ever.” 
than ever.” There was another 
pause, full of meaning. 

But Mrs. Willing interrupted in 
delighted amazement, “Bless you 
both, Emily has enough to keep 
several titles from starving. And I 
think, under the circumstances, even 
her mother will consent to her 
marrying a cowboy.” 





Historic Houses and a Noted School 


By Saran B. LAWFENCE 


HE recent bequest of fifty 
thousand dollars to the trus- 
tees of Phillips Exeter Acad- 

emy to build a library adds one more 

to the list of magnificent gifts to 


the school. The donor was Benja- 


min Price Davis, a student of the 
\cademy in 
1859, who died in 


Paris last Octo 
ber. The gain in 
the institution 
and the generous 
gifts to the Acad- 
emy during the 
last two years 
make them the 
most important 
in the history of 
the school, the 
Eton of America. 

The credit of 
this remarkable 
prosperity is due 
largely to the 
great’ efficiency 
of the principal, 
Harlan P. Amen, 
whose mastery 
of adverse condi- 
tions under the 
most discourag- 
ing circumstances has crowned him 
a Napoleon of school finance. Mr. 
Amen pushes everything he under- 
takes to completion. While other 
people are discussing the possibility 
of doing something, this man does it. 


g, 
\Whatever comes he keeps his eye to 
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the goal and pushes on. Nor does 
the school lack the generous support 
of its Alumni. Loyalty to Alma 
Mater is a distinguishing trait of 
those who have in former days gone 
forth from the old school. 

In June Dr. D. Hunter McAlpin, 
’82,0f New York, 
and Mr. Charles 
W. McAlpin, 
‘87, secretary of 
Princeton Uni- 
versity, bought 
and presented to 
the Academy 
two valuable 
properties, the 
Gilman home- 
stead, lately the 
residence of the 
widow of Gov- 
ernor Charles 
H. Bell, and 
th e Commodore 
Long estate. On 
June sth Mr 
Geo. A. Plimp- 
ton, ’73, of New 
York, a trustee 
of the Academy, 
purchased of 
Miss Mary L. 
Gilman a field of thirteen 
fronting on Court street, extending 
back to Exeter river and bounded 
on one side by the Moulton field of 
about ten acres, which was also se- 
cured by Mr. Plimpton, who placed 
both fields in full possession of 


acres, 
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Phillips Exeter Academy to be de- 
veloped for the athletic needs of 
the school, retaining the present 
campus as an auxiliary playgroung. 
The new fields are valued at $15,000 
and when equipped and the gymna- 
sium built, it is believed that Exeter 
will possess one of the finest ath- 
letic grounds in New England. 

The famous old school now 
owns the most spacious and beau- 
tiful grounds of any similar school 
in the country, and since the gifts 
of the historic Gilman estate within 
a stone’s throw of the Academy 
grounds, the Commodore Long 
house in the rear of the Gilman 
house, opposite the Gilman field, 
there is an unbroken stretch from 
the Academy down to the Squam- 
scott river, which about three- 
fourths of a mile away. A _ boat- 
house will be built and rowing on 
this picturesque river will be a 
favorite sport at Exeter. 

The first of a series of historical 
mansions—once the pride of aris- 


is 
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HOUSE LAWRENCE HOUSE 


tocratic Exeter—came into posses- 


sion of the Academy in 1894, when 


‘he trustees purchased the Law- 
rence estate, opposite the Academy 
on Front street. This house was 
huilt in 18909 by Mr. Jotham Law- 
rence, a New Hampshire lawyer, 
who died in 1863, at the age of 
ninety-three. Eight children were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence in 
that house. One son, Alexander H. 
Lawrence, a graduate of the .Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College, dis- 
tinguished himself brilliant 
lawyer in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where he won 
a case with Daniel Webster on the 
opposite side. He was also the au- 
thor of an examination of Hume’s 
“Argument Against Miracles,” pub- 
lished in 184s. 

Mr. Lawrence died in Washing- 
ton in 1857, leaving a widow—a 
descendant of Charles Carroll—and 
three daughters. The last occupant 
of the old house was Mrs. Sarah 
Lawrence Green, who in the winter 


as a 
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of 1853 was the recipient of much 
social attention in Washington on 
account of her great beauty and 
charm. She married Colonel C. K. 
Green, a Michigan lawyer. Colonel 
Green died at the home of his wife 
in 1889, and Mrs. Green died five 
years later. Then the old home- 
stead was converted into a dormi- 
tory for Academy students by a 
large addition in the rear of the 
house, now Dunbar Hall. The 
main house still retains its colonial 
appearance and is a mecca for 
strangers, who visit Exeter, on ac- 
count of the fine old landscape 
paper on the walls of the large re- 
ception room, which was imported 
from Italy by Mr. Lawrence and 
placed on the walls when the house 
built. It still retains its old 
beauty, having been carefully pre- 
served. 

The old house was filled with 
heavy antique mahogany furniture 
while a Broadwood London piano, 
one of the first to be brought to 
this country, occupied a corner of 


was 
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the landscape parlor where Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett and many 
other distinguished men were en- 
tertained by Mr. Lawrence. Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Clark with 
their charming daughter now pre- 
side over “Dunbar Hall,” and ex- 
tend delightful hospitality to the 
students of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and the townspeople. 

In 1903 the fine old brick man- 
sion house, standing between Dun- 
bar Hall and the house of the pre- 
ceptor and owned by the late 
Stephen F. Gale, one of the pioneers 
of Chicago, a former resident of 
Exeter, was purchased by the trus- 
tees of the Academy. By the pur- 
chase of this estate a quadrangle 
was completed, which with the long 
gardens back of the three houses 
makes it possible for another quad- 
rangle to be laid out in the future. 
In front of these houses there is a 
park or common which for nearly 
one hundred years has been the 
property of the Academy, facing 
the Academy buildings on the oppo- 
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site side of Front street. It was 
understood at the time of the sale 
in 1811, that the land should be 
kept and used only as a park, while 
the owners of the housés 
back of this land should 
them as private residences. 

The principal's house was the 
first one to be built, and soon after 
the other two were erected. The 
Gale house was built in 1811 by 
Major Hale. More than sixty years 


living 
occupy 











STEPHEN F. GALE 

ago Mr. Gale purchased the estate 
for a summer home. It was to this 
house that he brought his two chil- 
dren after the loss of their mother 
in Chicago, to be educated and 
cared for by his unmarried sister, 
Miss Harriet N. Gale, who dis- 
pensed the most generous hospital- 
ity. To the students of the Acad- 
emy she was ever the sympathetic 
friend and wise counselor, and 
many a homesick student has been 
encouraged and uplifted by her 
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noble ideals. "To the village people 
she “Aunt Hattie,’ always 
ready to do a kind. act for those 
fortunate than herself. The 
old mansion is surrounded on three 
sides by a broad piazza, while at 
the left is a beautiful lawn with fine 
old trees. This quaint house Mr. 
Gale converted into a veritable mu- 
seum, having garnered curios and 
antiques from every corner of the 
old world. A magnificent collec- 


was 


less 


HARRIET M. GALE 


tion of foreign paintings adorned 


the walls, while Mr. Gale’s own 
room was filled with a valuable col- 
lection of Indian apparel, imple- 
ments and weapons which were 
used effectively as decorations. At 
the time of Mr. Gale’s death in Chi- 
cago last November he had reached 
the great age of ninety-four, being 
the oldest person in the city. At 
his funeral in Chicago there were 
eleven members of the old Red 
Jacket Fire Brigade, a pioneer fire 
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THE GILMAN HOUSE—UNDER THE ELMS” 


organization of which Mr. Gale had 


once been chief. All were men 


over eighty and interesting links 
between the present and Chicago's 


infancy. 


Mr. Gale was with Pullman at 
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the first inspection of t'e first car 
of his invention, and was one of the 
ten incorporators of the original 
Pullman company. Mr. Gale was 
a multimillionaire and a fine type 
of the courtly gentleman of the old 
school. The now silent house, from 
which the old music and laughter 
haye fled, will be converted into a 
perfectly equipped infirmary for stu- 
dents who are not sick enough to 
be sent to the hospital. 
The interesting 
the group of old-time dwellings 
purchased of the heirs by the Mc- 
Alpine brothers and presented to 
the Academy is the fine old 
gambrel-roofed Gilman homestead 
“Under the Elms,” with its 
garden running back to Court 
street from Front street, bounded 
by one whole side of Elm street. 
Perhaps there is nothing more full 
of interest and that appeals to one 
more than rambling through an old 
garden of nearly two hundred years 
For years this spot was sur- 
rounded by a high fence which 


most house in 


long 


ago. 
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COLONEL NATHANIEL GILMAN 


shut it out alto- 
gether from the 
world, except as one 
looked out through 
the gateway into 
the perspective be- 
yond. Flower beds 
in regular order 
stretched out the 
silver ribbon that 
led from the house 
to the gateway ot 
Court street, while 
sunflowers, dahlias 
and hollyhocks nod- 
ded a welcome to 
the fortunate per- 
son who passed 
their way. More 
than half a century 
ago one of the 
daughters of the 


house, Mrs. Mary O. 


Long built 
a modern house for herself at the 
end of the garden, with the front 


facing on Elm street. The old 
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MRS. NATHANIEL GILMAN 
homestead was 
built about one hun- 
dred and sixty- 
seven years ago by 
Dr. Dudley Odlin. 
In 1796 it was sold 
to Colonel Nathaniel 
Gilman, a_ brother 
of Governor Gil- 
man who was a 
United States sena- 
tor and also on Gen- 
eral Washington’s 
staff, and since that 
time it has been the 
home of the Gil- 
man’s until its re- 
cent acquisition by 
the Academy. Ten 
children born 

Colonel Gilman. 

The family was 
noted for its genial hospitality and 

literally kept open house, having a 

large acquaintance in the state, until 

the Colonel’s death in 1847. The 


were 
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GOVERNOR CHARLES H. BELL 


widow survived her husband for a 


number of years, dying in the old 
house in 1859. 

It was to this home that Joseph 
Taylor Gilman, the youngest son, 
who had retired from a successful 
business in the tea trade in China, 
where he had resided for a number 


of years, brought his beautiful 
young wife, Mary E. Gray of Bos- 
ton, the daughter of one of Boston’s 
oldest book publishers. The bride’s 
great beauty and accomplishments 
with her taste for literature and art 
soon drew around her the cultured 
and refined people that had charac- 
terized Exeter for more than a cen- 
tury. A love for old-fashioned 
ways was perhaps the keynote of 
that gentle dignity of character, 
which, while it made her queen in 
her own home and the treasured 
friend of the cultivated circle in 
which she moved, made her also 
contented and happy within its 
boundaries. 
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MRS. GOVERNOR BELL 


It is interesting to know some- 
thing of the story of the generation 
who once tenanted an old house, 
and especially of the last incum- 
bent. Two sons, Daniel and Ed- 
ward Harrison, and a daughter, 
Mary Long, were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman. In 1862, Mr. Gilman 
died, and in 1867 Mrs. Gilman mar- 
ried the Hon. Charles H. Bell, a 
lawyer and a widower with two 
daughters. Not long after the mar- 
riage, Mr. and Mrs. Bell with their 
family visited Europe where they 
spent a year in foreign travel. Upon 
Mr. Bell’s return he was elected 
governor of New Hampshire, and 
later served a term in the United 
States Senate, Mrs. Bell accom- 
panying him to Washington for a 
season. He also served as president 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Academy. Governor Bell was a 
man of commanding figure and 
striking personality. He was an 
earnest scholar, a great lover of an- 
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COMMODORE LONG, U. S. N. 


tiquity and at home in every field 
of history. In 1888, he published a 
comprehensive history of the town 
of Exeter. The last brilliant and 
notable function held at the Gilman 
house was a reception, soon after 
Governor Bell’s inauguration, in the 
large library where a cheery fire 
blazed on the hearth and large gilt 
sconces supported groups of tall 
lighted wax candles, while an inde- 
scribable air of venerable respecta- 
bility seemed to cling to the long, 
low room. 

After the death of Governor Bell 
in 1893, followed by the sudden 
death of Colonel Edward H. Gil- 
man, Mrs. Bell’s youngest son, —a 
man of great charm, whose broad, 
generous nature made him beloved 
by all with whom he. came in con- 
tact,— Mrs. Bell gradually with- 
drew from society and spent her re- 
maining years in acts of charity and 
devotion to her church, having 
always been a loyal member of the 
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Unitarian church and its principal 
supporter. Her death occurred in 
February, 1904. Mr. Bell’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Long Gilman, is 
occupying her beautiful summer 
home at “Little Boar’s Head,” 
North Hampton, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Daniel Gilman and his charming 
southern wife with their young son 
keep up the reputation of the Gil- 
man family by their open-handed 
hospitality in their attractive home 
on Pine street. 

The old house is a fine type of 
the period when gambrel-roofed 
houses were in vogue, and which 
had reached their highest state of 
perfection about 1745. It is of the 
typical colonial style, built of wood 
and painted white with green 
blinds, giving it an air of spotless 
nicety that appeals to all. The 
front door is approached by a short 
walk of flagstones, shadowed by a 
magnificent elm, planted in 1730. 
The late Mrs. Bell was interested 
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COURT STREET, SHOWING NEWLY l’URCHASED CAMPUS ON RIGHT 


in antiques, and a rare collection of 
ancient arms decorated one side of 
the quaint hall, while her “china 
room,” opening out of the dining 
room, contained one of the largest 
and most remarkable collections of 
old china in New England. Much 
of it may yet be seen in the “Hall 
of the Cincinnati” in Exeter. Au- 
thors, historians, soldiers and many 
other prominent personages have 
passed in and out of this old-time 
mansion. Old chests brought from 
over the sea, smelling of sandal 
wood, in which were embroidered 
crepe shawls, Chinese costumes, 
old brocades and rare laces, stood 
in the capacious garret. 

Dr. Francis K. Ball, a member of 
the Academy faculty, and his culti- 
vated wife occupy the his‘oric old 
mansion and are in charge of six- 
teen students who have rooms in 
the house. Hard wood floors, a 
steam heating plant, electricity and 
shower baths have been added to 
the house, making it the most at- 
tractive students’ home in the vil- 
lage. 

The Long house is a compara- 
tively modern building, a little 


more than half a century old. It 
was built on Gilman land on the 
corner of Elm and Court streets, 
overlooking fields, river and woods, 
by Commodore John C. Long, U.S. 
N., and his wife, Mary O. (Gilman) 


Long. Mrs. Long outlived her hus- 
band forty years, dying October 14, 
1904, in her home, at the age of 


ninety-four. Commodore’ Long 
was a midshipman on the “Consti- 
tution,’ and took part in the en 
gagement with the “Java”; the sup- 
pression of West Indian pirates, a 
voyage of discovery to the Antarc- 
tic, the command of the frigate 
which brought Louis Kossuth to 
this country, the circumnavigation 
of the globe in the sloop “ 
and the command of the Pacific 
squadron were among his duties. 
Commodore Long was placed on 
the retired list, and died while trav- 
eling in the White Mountains in 
1865. Mrs. Long was for years the 
only surviving widow of a naval 
officer of the war of 1812, and re- 
ceived a pension from the govern- 
ment up to the time of her death. 
She was a typical lady of the old 
school, broad and generous in her 


3oston”’ 
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charities, but so quietly did she be- 
stow her benefactions that few out- 
side of her intimate circle knew how 
great they were. Her noble, digni- 
fied presence and personality was 
as potent as it was attractive. She 
loved beauty in art and nature and 
although not fond of travel her hus- 
band, who had seen the whole 
world, brought Europe to her and 
laid its treasures at her feet. 

To receive an invitation to one of 
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Mrs. Commodore Long’s tea parties 
was an honor to be prized by the 
cultivated circle in which she 
moved. Tea was served in Sevres 


china cups on Japanese teapoys and 


delicious, frosted, old fashioned 
pound cake, made by the hostess 
herself—who once said, “I could 
make it with my eyes shut,’—was 
passed around last. This sweet old 
gentlewoman, in her trained black 
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silk gown, lovely laces fastened by 
beautiful brooches, and her bit of 
rare lace cap, was lovelier than the 
youngest and most chic matron of 
the present day, infinitely more so 
than the ultra-modern old woman, 
gorgeously and youthfully arrayed, 
who is, by the way, a product of 
this very new century. Mrs. Long 
died childless and her valuable 
treasures were divided up among 
her nieces and nephews. 








CPPOSITE THE CAMPUS 


Professor John C. Kirtland with 
his wife and interesting family of 
little children now occupy the Long 
house, and for the first time in the 
history of the house the patter of 
little feet and the sound of childish 
voices are heard in the great reoms. 

A recent unique gift to the Acad- 
emy was on the occasion of 
Professor Wentworth’s seventieth 
birthday, when a check for ten thou- 
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sand dollars was received by the 
professor from Edward Tuck of 
Paris, to be used for the school ac- 
cording to Mr. Wentworth’s judg- 
ment. 


EDWARD TUCK, LL.D. 


The name of Edward Tuck and 
his noble philanthropy is too well 
known to give it an extended notice 
in this brief sketch. His magnifi- 
cent gifts to Dartmouth College in 
honor of his father, and his more 
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recent gifts to the Cottage Hospi- 
tal in Exeter, the presentation of a 
house and land on Front street to 
the Academy and that of “Stratham 
Hill” to the town of Stratham, 
New Hampshire, to be held as a 
public park, giving to the people of 
all neighboring towns a view of the 
ocean and the superb panorama of 
nature, has won the admiration and 
gratitude of the whole State of New 
Hampshire. 

The President of France has re- 
cently conferred upon Mr. Tuck the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, as a 
recognition of his great philan- 
thropic work in the city of Paris, 
which is shared by his noble wife, 
whose charitable work extends to 
New York City, where she supports 
a diet kitchen for the poor of the 
city. Mr. Tuck’s offer of one mil- 
lion dollars for a_ hospital for 
Americans in the city of Paris 
has attracted the attention of Eu- 
rope. 

Four hundred and fifty students 
—the largest number in the history 
of the school—are in attendance at 
Phillips Exeter Academy the pres- 
ent year, coming from all parts of 
the country, among the number 
being representatives from far away 
Armenia, Japan and India. 
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The Confounding of Emma 


Louisa 
By H. CAMERON NELLES-WILSON 


MMA LOUISA paused in the 
EK midst of her potato peeling, 

knife in hand, and gazed with 
stolid indifference out of the small, 
uncurtained panes. The vista of di- 
lapidated barns was not particularly 
attractive nor was the tumble-down 
sty which failed dismally in its 
efforts to enclose a voracious family 
of enterprising shoats. A few hens 
wandered aimlessly about the door- 
way; a venturesome pullet with 
stubby, vibrating tail, stood boldly 
upon the threshold, its head cocked 
sidewise and a look of quizzical 
effrontery in its beady eyes. 

But Emma Louisa was apparently 
oblivious to her surroundings and 
it was only when the neglected dish 
tilted, spilling much of the contents 
into her lap, that she emerged from 
her quixotic reverie. 

She could not be called an attrac- 
tive girl—she was too colorless, too 
lacking in a definite make-up. Her 
hair, a lifeless yellow in tinge, was 
brushed straight back from her fore- 
head and hung in a long, thin braid 


down her back. Her eyes were 
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cold and devoid of expression, her 
lips thin and although 
her cheeks had an almost unnatural 
ruddiness. 
a rigid 


bloodless, 


She seemed formed after 
system of straight lines, 
tempered by an occasional and apol- 
ogetic curve. 

Notwithstanding so unlovely an 
exterior there dwelt within the hid- 
den Emma _ Louisa’s 
strange personality a character of 
rare if primitive excellence. The 
stern life of a neglected New Eng- 
land farm affords but few opportu- 
nities for a development of the 
higher Christian or graces 
and Abner Sears was not the man 
to throw in the way of his family 
anything except the daily bread 
which was grudgingly and scantily 
supplied. 

It was 
pleasure, 


recesses. of 


social 


not without 
therefore, 


feelings of 
when Emma 
Louisa in view of her sixteen years 
received from her father the first 
intimation that a thinning out of 
the parental nest might be of advan- 
tage. With a truly fatherly solici- 
tude he further advised a 
weekly donation to the family cof- 
fers from the expelled nestling’s 
wages and, since with Abner Sears 
unsought advice amounted to a 
command, Emma Louisa divided 
her financial dream into uneven 


also 

















halves of which Abe was to receive 
the lion’s share. 

Provided with an open sesame in 
the shape of a recommendation from 
the elders of her church, Emma 
Louisa had sallied forth to the town 
—a distance of three miles—and 
when a few hours later she retraced 
her steps it was with a lightened 
heart and the promise of being re- 
ceived in a ¢ortnight as assistant 
sales-woman at Dent & Watkins’ 
“Mammoth Emporium’’—at least so 
it was Styled on the sign-boards that 
flaunted the winding highway in un- 
sightly and gaudy claims for recog- 
nition. 

To the stilted mind of Emma 
Louisa the very prospect of stand- 
ing behind those laden counters, of 
ministering to the whimsical desires 
of an eager public and of exhibiting 
with a proprietary sang-froid the 
goods apportioned to her care, filled 
her soul with an ecstatic succession 
of “Te Deums” that could scarce be 
withheld from utterance. 

That night in her small comfort- 
less rom she lay awake until long 
after midnight and when at last she 
fell asleep it was to dream of shim- 
mering silks, refulgent brocades, and 
amber-colored plush, (her first idea 
of luxury!) and jet trimmings fit 
for the best party-dress of a Presi- 
dent’s wife. 

From these illusionary heights 
she was brought suddenly to earth 
by the raucous tones of her father, 
the smell of smoke from _ the 
kitchen fire and the angry tones 
of Abner’s help as he tried to make 
a restless cow stand for the morn- 
ing’s milking. 

But the day on which this tale 
begins was the last of Emma’s bond- 
age. For the last time the grimy 
parings slipped into the muddy 
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water and having removed the 
rough jackets and viciously ex- 
tracted the numerous eyes, she 
dropped each potato into the pot 
with a triumphant and concluding 
splash. The next morning, having 
partaken of a breakfast which for 
the first time in many years she had 
not largely prepared, Emma Louisa 
started out into the world of her 
dreams. Her mantle of domestic 
usefulness had fallen upon her sister 
Maggie’s shoulders and as she hur- 
ried along the lane, heavy with the 
morning mists, she looked back 
pityingly at her youthful successor. 
For the remainder of the journey 
she kept wondering what she would 
buy Maggie out of her first earn- 
ings. 

“Miss Sears, I shall put you at 
the ribbon counter to begin with. 
If you do well at that I'll give you 
Miss Potts’ place in the millinery 
department next month. That is 
two dollars a week more than you’re 
starting at.” 

It was the first time Emma Louisa 
had been called Miss Sears and this 
fact somewhat appeased her chronic 
state of disappointment at not hav- 
ing been christened Rose or Lily, 
instead of being named for two 
worthy but unlovable aunts who 
lived in Maine and made periodic 
descents upon their brother’s quiet 
New Hampshire farm. 

She took her stand nervously be- 
hind the glass cases with their rolls 
of many-colored ribbons. She knew 
that she was an object of criticism 
and interest to her fellow-workers 
and the feeling did not tend to 
increase her composure. Emma 
Louisa had another cause for dis- 
comfort. When the obsequious Mr. 
Dent had apportioned the ribbon- 
counter to her care, her heart gave 
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sudden bound, then seemed to 

p a full three minutes before re- 
suming its normal functions, For 

first time in her life, uneventful 
it had been, Emma Louisa found 

‘self confronted by a great temp- 

ion and the possession of an un- 
happy secret. 

She was color-blind. 

Her first impulse was to sieze her 
hat and run; her second, to make a 
full confession; her third, to keep a 
discreet silence. She acted upon 
the third. 

\bout an hour after her entry into 
commercial life Miss Sears’ first cus- 
tomer loomed up before her. 

“T want some inch-wide satin rib- 
bon—” 

“What color, ma’am?” broke in 
the excited sales-lady, at the same 
time holding her breath in a perfect 
panic of dread. 

“Plain white, and 
rather good, please.” 

Emma Louisa gave a mental sigh 
of deep relief and from the medley 
of color extracted a ribbon of the de- 
sired kind, Her hand trembled as 
she measured off the required quan- 
tity—with an unintentional bonus 
of nearly three inches—and wrapped 
it carefully in tissue paper. With a 
pleasant, conventional remark anent 
the weather the customer passed on 
her way, while Emma _ Louisa’s 
knees positively shook when the 
tension of the moment had been 
removed. 

The respite was a brief one. A 
little woman with restle¢s 
black eyes darted up to the counter, 
slapped down a knitted bag filled 
with everything conceivable and 
demanded one yard of watered silk 
ribbon—cinnamon-brown. 

Emma Louisa felt that her hour 
had come, Her cheeks flushed a 


something 


busy 
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deeper crimson than usual, her 
breath came heavily and her eyes 
furtively sought the door as if con- 
templating some desperate move. 
She opened the case, drew out a 
roll and unpinning it began to dis- 
play her ware. The intending pur- 
chaser. gave a_ snort of 
ance. 


annoy- 


“That’s not brown, girl. Can‘t 
you tell red when you see it?” 

In her confusion the roll slipped 
from her hand, sped along the coun- 
ter and thence to the floor where it 
continued to perform numerous and 
mystic gyrations. With the assist- 
ance of the cash-boy it was captured 
and restored to its place, while 
Emma Louisa prepared for another 
hazard. 

“This is very nice,” she meekly 
suggested, bringing out another 
sample. 

“Yes, it’s very nice but it’s green,” 
snapped her customer. “There’s 
what I want,” pointing with a fat 
forefinger to the object of 
choice. 

In consternation .Emma Louisa 
measured off a yard—less an inch 
and a half—and with feverish haste 
slipped it into a wrapper. Scarcely 
had the door closed upon the small 
retreating figure when Miss Sears 
was again confronted with a de- 
mand from her plenteous supply. 
A buoyant little school miss—not 
much younger than Emma Louisa 
—settled herself upon one of the 
uncomfortable revolving stools. 

“T want a yard and a half of pale 
blue ribbon at twelve cents a yard 
to trim my new muslin waist,” she 
ejaculated as fast as the words 
would come, smiling betimes at the 
frightened girl behind the counter. 
Again poor Emma Louisa made a 
bold dash for success. From the 


her 
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lottery before her she drew, and 
lost. 

“Oh, this is pink!” The high 
treble voice rang out shrill and 
Emma Louisa groaned in spirit lest 
her sin had found her out and 
brought a hasty retribution. She 
looked to see the smiling Mr. Dent 
swoop down upon her and send her 
back to the drudgery of her former 
existence. 

The blow did not fall; she was 
unnoticed and took a new lease of 
life accordingly. After some more 
attempts, assisted by the school- 
girl’s merry co-operation the ribbon 
was found and Emma Louisa gazed 
wistfully after the good-natured 
little purchaser. 

All day the tragedy continued, 
varied occasionally by a_ very 
small measure of success and 
when, tired and exhausted, Emma 
Louisa dragged herself homeward 
along the dark, lonely road, she 
felt inclined to sink down deep 
among the damp and cry 
herself to sleep. She was a crimi- 
nal—an outcast—had sold her soul 
for a pottage and found 
it an unpalatable and death-like 
feast. 

She came wearily into the kitchen 
where the family was already gath- 
ered at supper and had little to say 
in reply to their eager questionings. 
Early in the evening she went to 
her own room, not to sleep, how- 
ever, although she ached in every 
limb. At intervals she would doze 
but dangling ribbons swept through 
the air in a perfect blaze of amassed 
colorings or madly rolled on through 
space while she followed in a vain 
pursuit. Then she would awaken 
with a start to find herself safe in 
her own room with its pungent 
odor of kerosene. 


grass 


mess of 
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And as the hours wore slowly on 
she came to a decision. In the 
morning she would go to Mr. Dent 
with her tragic secret, confess that 
she was color-blind, unable to tell 
brown from red, pink from blue, 
or yellow from green. Then she 
would withdraw again from public 
life, come back to the farm with her 
guilty memories and drag out the 
rest of her natural life peeling pota- 
toes, feeding chickens, and scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor. 

Long before daylight she was 1 
and dressed and the chore-boy was 
just sweeping out the store wh 
she arrived. On asking for \{r. 
Dent she was told that he was 
his office and with an air of rigi 


~ 


determination made her way to th« 
Spit 


over 


closed doors of frosted glass. 
had gained the ascendancy 
matter and Emma 
was buoyed up by a stern disregari| 
of consequences. She beat a brave 
tattoo upon the very name-plate it- 
self and entered fearlessly. Mr. 
Dent was at his desk and raised his 
weak eyes questioningly,. 

“Oh, is it you, Miss 
You're early this morning but I am 
just as glad. I want to transfer you 
immediately to the millinery depart 
ment; Miss Potts has had to leave 
unexpectedly and the head-milliner 
needs extra help at once. Come 
with me now and I'll show 
something about arranging the show 
room tastefully—the the 
work is easy.” 

eEmma_ Louisa 
dumbly. 

She was saved. 


Louisa’s_ sot 


Sears! 


you 
rest of 
him 


followed 


Her crime was 


forgiven and in this new sphere her 


defective color-vision could not be 
called into question. 
After all it had been only a matter 


of conscience. 
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Ballad of Polly Purington 


By James BucKHAM 
Of pretty Polly Purington the story I will 
Il 


eu, 
How that in Cupid’s subtle toils this high- 
bred maiden fell. 


It was two hundred years ago; and she 
from Brunswick town 

To Boston, by the turnpike road, was gaily 
riding down. 


How proudly did she sit her horse! how 
lightly hold the reins! 

The blue blood of her English sires was 
racing in her veins. 


Her groom respectfully behind pursued his 
watchful way; 

And so they fared toward Boston town, 
that sultry summer day. 


But as they passed through town of York, 
with its long, sleepy street, 

Mis Polly’s saddle-girth gave way, and did 
the maid unseat. 


It chanced that, underneath the shade of 
neighboring linden tree, 

Stood Andrew Walker’s harness-shop. (A 
goodly youth was he.) 


With haste he sprang into the street, and 
lent his courteous aid. 

Miss Polly bowe1 like any queen, (and 
blushed like any maid.) 


Now who but Andrew should repair the 
broken girth, forsooth? 

And who but Polly should stand by the 
handsome, dark-eyed youth- 


I trow, there was no goodlier lad, nor one 
of truer worth, 

Than that same stalwart villager, 
sewed the broken girth. 


who 


Proud Polly felt the little god’s keen arrow 
pierce her heart! 

She trembled at the strange, sweet pain, 
but plucked not forth the dart. 


The girth was mended; but meanwhile a 
new and deep unrest, 

Rose, like the shadow of desire, in Andrew 
Walker’s breast. 


He helped the lady mount ;—and then, one 
instant full and sweet, 

Their eyes beneath the- linden trees did 
warmly, shyly meet. 


Oh, happy was the village youth! oh, glad 
the high-born maid! 

For love had flashed between thei. 
though not a word was said. 


souls, 
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If, through the village when she rode, on 
her returning way, 

Fair Polly’s saddle-girth did slip, what 
could she do but stay? 


And if, in time, young Andrew’s suit pro- 
gressed as true loves do, 

You'll say my tale is pure romance—but 
I declare it’s true! 


Triolets 


By Arto BARLow 


When she sighs and answers “no” 
Wait a bit and do not leave her, 
Who shall say she bids you go 
When she sighs and answers “no” 
in a voice that’s soft and low? 
Ask again, it will not grieve her. 
When she sighs and answers “no” 
Wait a bit and do not leave her. 


Sallie loves me well to-day 
Though but yesterday she hated, 
And to-morrow; who shall say? 
Sallie loves me well to-day, 

Be to-morrow what it may 

So to-day is kindly fated; 

And she loves me well to-day 
Though but yesterday she hated. 


Kitty sat upon my knee 
(Years ago when she was seven) 
Do you hear, you lovers three? 
Kitty sat upon my knee. 

’ Yes, I know you envy me 
Such a sweet foretaste of heaven. 
Well, she sat upon my knee. 
(Years ago when she was seven) 


The Pain of Poesy 


By Konan MacuucH 


Jocund summer climbed the hill 
Summer light and airy, 
Violets grew beside the rill 
Violets blue, and daffodil, 
Golden headed fairy. 


Thither came poetic Will, 

Boston born, or near it, 

And with Tennysonian thrill 
Plucked and sniffei the daffodil 
Saying thus with spirit; 


“Promulgate what’s in your cup 
Timorous exclusiveness, 

Let me on ambrosia sup, 

Yield your saccharine spirit up 
Unto mine obtrusiveness.” 


Bumblebee from daffodil 
Flew with great ferocity. 
People up on Beacon Hill 
Still are asking poet Will 
What ails his proboscity. 
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The Search 


By PAULINE FRANcES CAMP 


A bluebird brought the tidings, so we knew that she 
was here; 

And day by day I sought her, through the woodlands 
far and near. 

Sometimes I seemed to feel her fragrant breath upon 
my cheek; ; 

But, turning swiftly, found th’elusive maid was still 
to seek. 


I chanced upon the traces of her presence everywhere. 

A violet that.strayed from out her breast knot or her 
hair ; 

A host of tiny grass men, waving pointed blades on 
high, 

Battalions dressed in green, presenting arms, where 
she’d passed by. 


A laughing, babbling, baby brook, sped on its silver 
way, 

Unloosened by her fairy touch, from winter’s icy sway. 

And ’neath the leafing trees, and budding hedgerows 
in the lane, 

The merry little sunbeams found their shadow-mates 
again. 


I turned me homeward, baffled, for I found not her I 
sought, 

Though all around were tokens of the magic she had 
wrought. ; 

But in the morning early, as I lingered in my. room, 

She tapped upon my window with a spray of apple 
bloom! 





The Duties of a Modern Mayor 


By Hon. Joun F. Fitzceratp, Mayor or Boston 


Y immediate predecessor. once 

j declared that the Mayor of 
New York was the second 
clective officer in the United States, 
ranking just below the President. 
his was bold and epigrammatic, 
but it lit up a truth sometimes for- 
2otten or obscured. The Mayor of 
great American city has more 
serious responsibility than the gov- 
ernor of any state or any individual 
senator. If his office is inferior to 
iheirs in dignity, it is because we 
iave not yet adjusted the order of 
precedence in our political hierarchy 


to the changed conditions brought 
about by the rise of the great cities. 

Among the cities, if we except 
New York, I know of none that 


clearly outranks Boston. In valua- 
tion it stands almost at the top, in 
population nominally fifth; but the 
political Boston is surrounded by 
dozens of cities and towns which to 
all intents and purposes are as much 
parts of the real Boston as the resi- 
dential districts of St. Louis and 
Chicago are parts of those cities. 
Within fifty miles of the State 
House there are twenty-five cities 
containing more than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants each. Chicago has only three 
such tributary suburbs and St. Louis 
only one. This great outlying pop- 
ulation, some of it separated from 
the city proper merely by a bridge 
or an artificial boundary line, must 
be reckoned in as part of the capital. 
It contributes to it prosperity, for 
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without it Boston would not be the 
great market it is, selling $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods in a year, or 
seventy per cent. of all the goods 
sold in Massachusetts. But, if the 
suburban population stimulates bus- 
iness, it adds nothing directly to the 
revenues of the city. On the con- 
trary, it includes many persons 
who should pay taxes in the city, 
but do not, preferring the less rigor- 
ous financial climate of places like 
Wellesley and Nahant; while on the 
other hand municipal expenditures 
are greatly increased by the propin- 
quity of this surrounding popula- 
tion. For example, about three in 
eight of all the persons arrested in 
Boston last year were non-residents. 
Clearly- the problems of government 
with us are complicated by condi- 
tions which do not exist in Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Few persons realize how various 
and difficult these problems are. 
The daily routine of the mayor of 
Boston reflects in little the complex 
life of the entire metropolis. He is 
head of all the city departments, ex- 
cept the school department and the 
board of police. He must appoint 
his chief officers and keep watch 
upon their administrations. This 
means familiarizing himself with an 
immense mass of executive detail. 
Questions relating to transportation. 
street construction and paving, pro- 
tection from fire, water service, san- 
itation, buildings, taxation, health, 
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the care of the sick, the poor, the 
vicious, the homeless young,—these 
and a hundred other problems are 
presented to him as part of his daily 
duty. No mayor, however narrowly 
he might interpret the scope of his 
responsibility, could escape these 
issues. The city charter and ordi- 
nances make him the superintend- 
ent of all superintendents, the chief 
executive and the court of last 
appeal. His regular correspond- 
ence, interviews, official papers, and 
public appearances, provide work 
enough to satisfy the ordinary active 
man. Day after day he sees a 
steady stream of visitors, — mer- 
chants, department heads, politi- 
cians, clergymen, labor delegates,— 
all with petitions, remonstrances, 
recommendations, complaints, call- 
ing for prompt attention and de- 
cision. Happy is the occupant of 
the executive chair if the caller’s 
errand is merely a request for tid- 
ings of some missing relative or for 
information which the Public Li- 
brary could supply. These humor- 
ous episodes soften the Mayor’s 
hard routine and lighten the grim 
task, as curious epistles now and 
then enliven his correspondence. 
But half of the Mayor’s duties 
have not yet been catalogued. All 
legislation by the city council comes 
to him for review and his veto 
power, though not often exercised, 
acts as a check on that bi-camerai 
body. In all measures that affect 
the City, the Mayor, either in per- 
son or through his attorneys, repre- 
sents Boston before the state legis- 
lature. He is the official host of the 
city, welcoming distinguished visi- 
tors with courtesies and ceremonies 
befitting their importance. He has 
public and social responsibilities 
limited only by his good nature and 
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the physical law yhich forbids one 
body to be in two places at the same 
time. In his leisure moments he 
may be called upon to draw jurors, 
forward a letter of sympathy, pre- 
sent bouquets to school graduates 
order a display of flags, or forbid 
an unseemly public performance. 
As if these duties were not enough, 
a new and broader conception o! 
executive responsibility has been 
gaining ground; and, although my 
opponent in the late election made 
it the target of some ridicule, I think 
it has already established itself. 
Just as the President has taken it 
upon himself to suggest legislation, 
thus introducing in a rough way the 
Swiss initiative into American parli- 
amentary procedure, so the Mayor is 
expected to neglect nothing that 
may make for the welfare of the city. 
In my inaugural address, for ex- 
ample, I touched upon many topics 
outside the strict bounds of my 
necessary labors. Two of these 
suggestions, — namely, for a con- 
sumptives’ hospital and for a com- 
mercial high school,—have already 
been adopted, and others will be, 
when their merit has been demon- 
strated. Nobody seemed to be 
shocked because the mayor made 
these recontmendations or teok up 
questions like technical education, 
railroad differentials, dock facilities, 
or tariff burdens. Every intelligent 
citizen knows that the position of 
Boston as a commercial centre can- 
not be maintained without strenu- 
ous effort and organized resistance 
to attack. And if the Mayor may 
not unify opinion and direct effort 
on such subjects, who can or will? 
The old conception of His Honor as 
a republicanised copy of His Lord- 
ship has disappeared. We no longer 
require that this functionary should 
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be an elderly gentleman of the old 
school, with a pretty gift for ora- 
tory, correct in pedigree, faulthlessly 
attired, and a member of learned 
societies and exclusive clubs. A less 
formal and decorative personage 
seems to satisfy the requirements 
for the head of “a great business 
corporation,” as the political unit 
known as Boston is_ frequently 
styled. Real dignity, of course, is 
never out of place; but, once for all, 
the “honorary” conception of the 
office has disappeared beyond resur- 
rection. 

And yet to be Mayor of Boston 
is indeed an honor. The history of 
the city is noble, its. monuments are 
stately. Its merchants. have been 
adventurous and brought back 
wealth from many climes; but they 
have used it for the larger develop- 
ment of their city. Where else can 


such burghers be found, combining 
private enterprise and public spirit, 
so free from ostentation, so sanely 


generous, as the old Bostonians 
whose names are stamped upon all 
our liberal institutions? And then 
the physical beauty of the city 
makes us proud to be its children. 
Its parks, harbor, and suburbs know 
no rivals; its narrow, twisting 
streets vex the “hustler” but en- 
chant the tourist; its aristocratic 
section fronts on the Public Garden 
with an air so high-bred, immacu- 
late and harmonious that I believe 
there is not another such residential 
unit in the world. Every dweller in 
the oblong between Beacon and 
Boylston streets, Arlington street 
and Massachusetts avenue, seems to 
have passed an entrance examina- 
tion and proved himself a cousin of 
all the others through the May- 
flower, the Revolution, the First 
Church, or the China trade. 
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This is the agreeable part of one’s 
duties as Mayor of Boston. One 
teels that he is not merely the heir 
of a great tradition, but its special 
custodian. If he could preserve the 
old principles which made Boston 
rich, cultured, and charitable, and 
adapt them to modern conditions, 
if he could unify the whole city as 
what remains of the Puritan Bos- 
ton is unified in its Back Bay citadel, 
he might feel that the future would 
take care of itself and all its prob- 
lems find easy solutions. 

There are other complacent re- 
flections in which the Mayor of 
Boston may indulge as he-looks out 
of his office windows over the throng 
that presses through School street. 
The city is rich. Its assessed valu- 
ation is three times that of Chicago, 
though by what financial magic 
these discrepant totals are reached 
is a puzzle even for the experts. 
The people are, on the whole, pros- 
perous. Wages are far higher in 
Massachusetts than in any other 
state for corresponding grades of 
industrial service. The shoemaker 
and the textile worker are compara- 
tively well-paid; so are the’ public 
school teacher, the patrolman, the 
fireman, the laborer. All this speaks 
of a diffused, rather than a concen- 
trated, prosperity. It speaks also of 
skill, schooling, and _ intelligence, 
good laws, and humane relations be- 
tween employer and employed. 

Unfortunately no mayor can claim 
for himself the credit of all this com- 
fort and well-being; and the practi- 
cal questions which he must attack 
involve many less agreeable features. 
He finds a debt greater in proportion 
to population than that of any 
other American city,—amounting to 
$100,000,000 net,—and a tax-rate of 
$16 on a real estate valuation which 


















is more than the city would sell for 
if some syndicate should enter the 
business of buying up municipali- 
ties. He finds his relations with the 
state government unsatisfactory in 
every respect. Owing to the differ- 
ence of political complexion be- 
tween them,—the state turning 
Democratic about’ as often as 
the city turns Republican,—nearly 
everything Boston ‘asks for is re- 
fused by the legislature and many 
burdens she does not desire are 
thrust forcibly upon her. The state 
legislators have taken away from 
the capital the control of its own 
police and the right of constructing 
its own voting list. They are tinker- 
ing now with a new method of elect- 
ing aldermen and a new system of 
distributing liquor licenses. Finan- 
cially, Boston’ has ‘suffered ‘griev- 
ously at the hands of the dominant 
party in the State. She pays the 
lion’s share of the cost of the parks 
and boulevards that scarcely graze 
her territory, and an enormous pro- 
portion of the cost of the metropoli- 
tan water service. The expense of 
the court house falls upon her, al- 
though it is used freely by lawyers 
in other counties; her normal school 
receives no assistance from the state; 
taxes paid by her corporations are 
handed over to Brookline and: Man- 
chester. In a word, the State ‘sets 
up a high standard of self-sacrifice 
for the meek metropolis, whose pa- 
tience under legislative blows en- 
titles it to the designation of the 
Most Christian Capital. 

As I have intimated, the commer- 
cial situation in both the city and 
the state is a subject which no mod- 
ern mayor, alive to his full responsi- 
bilities, can ignore. Boston is the 
second port in the nation, but it is 
losing its export trade. One of the 
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first acts of my administration was 
to engage an expert to analyse this 
problem and to’set forth the evi 
dences and causes of our retarded 
growth and such remedies as h 
could suggest. His report is before 
me now,—a clear discussion of a! 
the influences, such as differentials 
duties, railroad discrimination, hig' 
taxation, overstrict corporation laws 
lack of technical education,—whic!l 
have affected the commercial prog 
ress of Boston and Massachusetts. 
Both natural and artificial causes 
enter in and each adverse factor 
must be met by remedies or preven 
tatives adapted to. the’case. Some- 
times it is Congress that must be 
turned over to a’new way of think- 
ing; sometimes it is the state legis- 
lature that needs to see the light; 
sometimes it-is a railroad or govern- 
ment commission which must be re- 
minded that it cannot sacrifice the 
interests: of a great capital; some- 
times the pressure must be brought 
to bear on some of: our citizens, re- 
luctant to pay their due share of the 
cost of public improvements by 
which they profit. All these things 
may help or hurt the welfare of the 
city, and the modern mayor, like the 
Roman magistrates, is expected to 
see “that the republic shall suffer no 
harm.” Paraphrasing the Latin poet, 
I may adopt his*phrase as my offi- 
cial motto, “Nihil: Bostoniae a’ me 
alienum puto;” nothing that con- 
cerns Boston is outside my province. 

I want to see the city grow, be- 
cause things that do not grow stag- 
nate. In order that it may grow, I 
want its citizens and especially its 
commercial bodies (too often work- 
ing at odds or without concentrated 
purpose) to come together and join 
hands in the common cause. Bos- 
ton needs their loyalty in the pres- 
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ent crisis; she deserves their devo- 
tion. One function of the modern 
mayor is to stand as a symbol of the 
city itself—to touch the imagina- 
tion of the people and call into play 
their local patriotism. That implies 
that his sympathies must radiate in 
all.directions in order. that he may 
bring together. even the extremists 
of every class, religion, and race. To 
accomplish this, result,—to know my 
fellow citizens and introduce them 
to one another,—has been the under- 
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lying purpose of my own activities 
in the office which I hold. I could 
have sat at my desk, countersigning 
bonds and stamping documents, and 
reserved my evenings for my family. 
I could have confined myself to 
strictly municipal business and let 
the doctors take care of the con- 
sumptives’ hospital and the school- 
masters organize comfhercial and 
technical schools: But’I do not in- 


terpret in that negative fashion the 
functions of a modern mayor. 





» Old Lace (1776) 


By Eunice Parke DETWEILER 


Let me feel it, child! Methinks that I can trace 
Love’s message, in this web of filmy lace. 

The clinging meshes give a fond;.caress, 

My feeble hand and trembling fingers press. 
Ah! sweet the memories of the Long Ago, 

That fill my heart with sunset’s golden glow! 
Radiant the light,—and in it now I see 

Loved forms and faces, once so dear to me; 
They throng around me,—she who wore this lace 
Upon her wedding morn, with youthful grace 
She stood beside the one she loved, that day. 

At night War’s trumpet summoned him away,— 


He fell in battle! 


How her sweet, sad face 


Comes up before me as I touch this lace! 

These fragile threads, so yellow now with age, 
Tell many a story I read page by page, 

And Memory opens wide her golden door 

For me to enter,—blind am I no more! 

My palsied hands stretch out in Love’s warm rays 
To greet and clasp: the loved of other days! 


“The night has gone: those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile!” 
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London’s First “Yellow 


Journalist” 


T is difficult to realize that the 

present abundance of “news” as 

exhibited by the daily press, is 
the growth of less than a century. 
This is brought to mind by the 
perusal of an odd volume “The 
Catnach Press,” of which only 250 
copies were printed. It was in- 
tended as a memorial to James Cat- 
nach, who, during the first quarter 
of the last century was the original 
and for years the only purveyor of 
“news” to the poorer classes in 
London, and contains, besides a 
sketch of his career, abundant 
samples of the wares with which he 
supplied his public. The character 
of this material is an illustration of 
the literary “taste” to which he 
catered, and in some respects it sug- 








gests that he was a master in what 
some people imagine is a more mod- 
ern art—the imposition of sensa- 
tional invention for genuine infor- 
mation regarding current events. 

He appears to have been the 
pioneer of “yellow journalism,” and 
aside from the elaboration possible 
under modern conditions, some of 
his work would “give points” to the 
latest sensation monger. 

“Old Jeremy” Catnach was a 
printer and his “press” was estab- 
lished in 1813. Many years after- 
ward it was broken up, and some 
admirer who appreciated his work, 
and the humor which infused his 
record for ingenuity and enterprise 
in exciting the interest of his “pub- 
lic’ compiled a volume, which in- 
cludes the story Of his work, 
samples of the literature with which 
he fed his readers, and a generous 
selection from his “works.” This 
was printed from the material in his 
office, and furnishes not only an in- 
teresting epitome of the literature 
of the lower classes, but is also il- 
lustrative of the typographic art of 
his time. 

His office was in Monmouth 
Court, in a region famous in Lon- 
don history as “The Seven Dials,” 
“the region of song and poetry— 
first effusions and dying speeches.” 
His biographer says of him: 


“It wks he who first availed himself of 
greater mechanical skill and a larger capi- 
tal than had been previously employed in 
that department of THE TRADE, to substi- 
tute for the execrable tea-paper, blotched 
with lamp-black and oil, which character- 
ized the old broa‘-side and ballad printing, 
tolerable white paper and real printer’s ink. 
But more than that, it was he who first 
conceived and carried into effect, the idea 
of publishing collections of songs by the 
yard, and giving to purchasers, for the 
small price of one penny, (in former days 
the cost of'a single ballad) a string of 
poetry resembling in shape and length the 
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list of Don Juan’s mistresses, which Le- 
porello unrolls on the stage before Donna 
Anna. He was an ordinary man, Catnach; 
he patronized original talents in many a 
bard of St. Giles’s, and is understood to 
have accumulated the largest store of 
broadsides, last-dying speeches, ballads, 
and other stock-in-trade of the flying sta- 
tioner’s upon record. He was by far the 
best-known, and the most successful 
printer and publisher of all who have di- 
rected their industry to supply the ‘paper in 
demand for street sale, and in every de- 
partment of street literature.’” 


Murders, trials and executions, 
scandals in high life, etc., were his 
capital, and he demonstrated its 
earning power with ingenuity and 
enterprise. The “trial of Queen 
Catherine” was a god-send to him, 
and by it he amassed a large sum 
which made possible the later de- 
velopment of his business. A little 
later he had almost equal success 
with the “full, true and particular 
account of the murder of Weare by 


Thurtell and his companions, in 
Gill’s Hill Lane, near Elstree, in 


Hertfordshire, in 1824.” He had no 
notion of stereotyping, and set four 
forms from which 200 to 300 copies 
an hour were pulled off on a hand 
press. By working night and day 
for a week he got off about 250,000 
copies with four presses. His profit 
was over £500. The newspapers of 
his day were not available for the 
working classes to whom he catered, 
as they were sold at seven and eight 
pence a copy and were read only by 
the well-to-do higher classes. The 
demand for this issue was so great 
that the “new cadgers” or “pat- 
terers” besieged his-shop so that he 
was obliged to issue checks repre- 
senting purchases which were re- 
deemed with the printed sheets in 
another locality. The trial of Thur- 
tell and his companions brought him 
still greater success and by the aid 
of other printers he issued nearly 
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half a million copies in eight days. 
Unfortunately his assistants robbed 
him of the fruit of this venture by 
selling the sheets on their own ac- 
counts, and besides they got an 
idea of the profit of the business, 
and started a competition that was 
very annoying. 

That Catnach was quite in touch 
with the possibilities of the situa- 
tion, and a genuine pioneer in “yel- 
low journalism,” is shown by the 
fact that after Weare’s murderers 
were executed and he had made 
good money by the sale of his story 
of the event, he brought out a start- 
ling broad-side with the glaring 
caption “WE ARE alive again!” 
and put so little space between the © 
words “we” and “are” that the 
casual observer was deluded with 
the idea that Weare had been 
brought to life, and purchased ac- 
cordingly. Those sedate people who 
did not approve of such enterprise 
in business called the trick a “catch- 
penny” which is said to have been 
the origin of the phrase, and it ever 
afterward attached to the issues of 
the “Seven Dials Press,” but their 
sale was not thereby hindered. 

Like Mr. Wegg, Catnach could 
“drop into poetry” on occasion, and 
he realized on his talent from time 
to time. On the execution of Thur- 
tell and his companions he published 
a string of verses in this style. 


“Come all good Christians, praise the Lord, 
And trust to him in hope; 

God in his mercy John Thurtell sent 
To hang from Hertford gallows rope. 


“Poor Weare’s murder the Lord disclosed, 
Be glory to his name: 

And Thurtell, Hunt and Probert too 
Were brought to grief and shame.” 


“Old Jeremy” had no welcome for 
new ideas, and he would not buy 
new type, even after his “fonts” 
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were bidly demoralized. When a 
“case” was out of “sorts” he would 
have the boys use anything that 
came handy.:. He thought the figure 
I a goad substitute for a lower case 
“1!” and a cap “O” anda cipher were 
synonymous, -So a lower case p, d, 
b, and q would do duty for each 
other by inversion, and. if Roman 
letters gave out italic was always at 
hand. His receipts were almost en- 
tirely in pennies, and these he trans- 
ported to the Bank of: England in 
sacks ina ‘hackney-coach. His 
neighbors were fearful of contagion 
if they accepted his: coin until he ‘hit 
upon the expedient of boiling in. a 
solution of copperas and vinegar, 
making them look’ as bright as 
when newly coined. He-paid. his 
‘workmen in pennies, anda week’s 
wages required’ the assistance of 
wives and children to take: them 


home, their weight being largely in 


excess of the present coinage.. He 
had trouble; too: with counterfeits, 
and ‘these accumulated ‘so that -he 
paved: a_ back-kitchen floor with 
them, imbedded in cement. 

‘Iustrations were not easily pro- 
cured in Catmach’s day, and he be- 
came his own designer and wood- 
engraver. Quite a collection of his 
wood-cuts is given in the “memorial 
volume.” As compared with mod- 
ern processes of illustration it is not 
easy to decide whether his poetry 
or his pictures were the more crude 
and exasperating. His use of cuts 
was on a par with his use of type, 
and one picture served often to il- 
lustrate quite dissimilar stories. He 
soon learned, besides, that certain 
crimes and ttagedies were likely to 
occur from time to time and he pre- 
pared for them by a combination of 
his imagination and his graver’s 
tools, just: as ‘nowadays we are 
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treated to a graphic picture of ship- 
wreck, by newSpaper artists who 
never saw either the shipsnor the 
locality of the wreck. 

When there was a dearth of genu- 
ine or “faked” sensations he: kept 
his presses and his “patterers” busy 
by issuing ballads, like “Poor Bessy 
was a Sailor’s. Bride,” “Jack Junk of 
Wapping Old Stairs,” “John Ander- 
son my Joe,” “Fair Phoebe and her 
Dark-eyed. Sailor,” “My , Pretty 
Jane,” “The. Bleeding. Heart,” et 
all “illustrated.”. Christmas caro!s 
were also in order, with what .now 
seem, to be horrible. caricatures of 
sacred subjects. Gothic churches 
and people in modern costume ,were 
not incongruous to his patrons. wit! 
New. Testament stories. 

Catnach retired from business in 
1839, after more than a quarter of a 
century of industrious and succesful 
effort, and_he died ,soon afterward 
leaving. a. considerable estate. . He 
was so in love. with . the. stock 
phrases out of which he, had coined 
money, or else he had a grim sense 
of humor, for he headed his last. will 
and testament with “The Last Dy 
ing Speech of James Catnach, etc.” 
His biographer has this to say of his 
work: 


“It is gratifying to be able to record that 
what the late Mr. Catnach was to the 
masses in the way of news provider some 
forty years ago, the penny papers are now, 
with this exception, that the former tended 
to lower and degrade’ their pursuit after 
knowledge, while the latter on the con- 
trary improve and elevate them, while 
they amuse and instruct each one who 
peruses their contents. With the march of 
intellect, and the thirst for knowledge 
blended with the desire for truth, out went 
to a great extent the penny broad-sheet. 
Several persons made the attempt to re- 
vive it long after the death of the great 
original Jeremy Catnach, but without suc- 
cess.” 


The morbid mentality of the pub- 
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lic was the condition that made Cat- 
nach’s success possible. He had 
only to bring out a sheet with a few 
glaring lines—“Murder, one penny,” 
“Horrible,” “Barbarous,” “Love, one 
penny,” “Coal Cellar,” “Pool of 
Blood,” “Former. Crimes,” “Nine 
Children,” “Mysterious,” etc., to 
catch the public eye and ear, and 
their loose pennies as well. In time 
the crying of these wares became an 
art, and writers of both prose and 
“poetry” were enlisted to dress the 
story thus hinted at in the most 
gruesome form. One of these effu- 
sions begins thus: 


“Now, :my friends, here you have, just 
printed and published, the, life, trial, char- 
acter, confession behavior and condemna- 
tion of that’ unfortunate malefactor Rich- 
ard Wilberforce who. was executed on 
Monday last for the most horrible, dread- 
ful and wicked murder of Sarah Spriggens, 

a lady’s ‘maid; young and handsome: It’s 
the most foul and horrible. murder that 
ever graced the annals of British history. 
Here, my customefs, you may read his 
execution on the fatal scaffold. You may 
also read how he met his victim in a dark 
and lonesome wood, and what he did to 
her—for a half-penny; and further you 
read how he brought het to London,— 
and after that comes the murder, which is 
worth all the money! And you read how 
the ghost appeared to him and then to her 
parents. Then comes the capture of the 
villain; also the trial, sentence and execu- 
tion, showing how the ghost was in the 
act of putting his leg on one side, and ‘the 
old gentleman’ @ pulling the other, waiting 


for his victim (my good friends excuse” 


my tears) ete., etc.” 


This was followed by some forty 


lines of doggerel the 


event. 


describing 
The wicked man says: 


“And justice followed every step, 
Though often I did. cry; 

And the cruel Judge and Jury 
Condemned me for to die. 

And in a cell as cold as death 
I always was afraid, 

For Sarah she was with me 
Although I killed her dead— 


For only a half-penny.” 
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Among the stock material to be 
worked off when there was no avail- 
able sensation, one of the most pop- 
ular was “The Perpetual Almanack, 
or: gentleman soldier’s prayer book,” 
a story of a soldier who was ar- 
rested for playing cards in a church, 
and his ingenious defence that he 
used the cards;.as an almanac, a 
prayer-book and an epitome of bibli- 
cal history. This creed has-become 
a classic, in a way, and makes peren- 
nial appearances in various “notes 
and queries” receptacles. 

One of Mr. Catnach’s characteris- 
tic effusions, which was found 
among his papers after his death 
consisted of nineteen stanzas each 
capped by an explanatory note of 
which the following are detached 
samples: 


The hero claims the attention of virtu- 
ous persons, and leads them to anticipate 
a painful disclosure. 


I 
Draw hither now good people all, 
And let my story warn; 
For I will tell to you a tale, 
What will rend them breasts of yourn. 


The revelation of his name and profes- 
sion; and subsequent avowal of his guilt. 


James Guffin is my hated name, 
And a footman I’m by trade; 
And I do confess that I did slay, 
My poor fellow-servant maid. 


. He is led away by passions. 
x 


I thought Sarey Leigh warn’t true to me, 
So all pity then despising, 

Sure I was tempted by the devil 
To give to her some p’isin. 


Remorse and self-examination. 


XVI 
Oh! why did I form of Sarey Leigh 
Such cruel unjust opinions, 
When my young master did her find 
Beneath the bed of inions. 


His last words convey a moral lesson. 
XLX 


Take warning, then, all you as would 
Not die like malefactors ; 

Never the company for to keep 
Of them with bad characters. 
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The records of the time indicate 
that “literature” was not particu- 
larly remunerative. “I gets,” says 
one of the fraternity, “I gets a shill- 
ing a copy for the verses written by 
the wretched culprit the night previ- 
ous to his execution.” Another says, 
“Its the same poet as does ’em all, 
and for the same tip; no more nor 
a bob for nothing.” This seems 
hardly fair to genius, in view of the 
enormous sales of some of the pub- 
lications of this class of work. Thus 
the following schedule of sales of 
the most notorious stories of crime 
of the period shows that more 
might have been afforded: 


Of Rush’s murder 
Of the Mannings 
Of Courvoisier 1,606,000 
Of Greenaere 1,650,000 
Of Corder (Maria Martin) 1,166,000 


2,500,000 


Catnach had a steady trade in 
coarsely printed and more coarsely 
illustrated literature for children, of 
which there are generous selections 
in the memorial volume. Among 


2,400,000 copies- 
“ 
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these are “The House that Jack 
Built,” “The Death and Burial o1 
Cock Robin,” “Jack and Jill,” “Lit- 
tle Tom Tucker,” “Jack Sprat,” 
“The Life and Death of Jenny 
Wren,” “Old Dame Trot and Her 
Comical Cat,” “Mother Muggins 
and Her Dog Trap,” “Jumping 
Joan,” “The Old Woman of Step- 
ney,” “Jack Jingle,” “Old Mother 
Goose and the Golden Egg,” “Punch 
and Judy,” “Simple Simon,” “Cin- 
derilla,”’ “The Children in the 
Wood,” “The Forty Thieves,” etc. 

The period covered by this vol- 
ume is not remote, but the story it 
tells and illustrates seems antique. 
The world*has moved with rapid 
strides. Public taste has in some 
measure advanced, and the printer 
and illustrator have more than kept 
pace with the improved taste, but 
the thoughtful observer will discover 
that sensationalism and the love of 
horrors is not dead, nor is the fac- 
ulty of inventions of “tales of blood 
and worms” yet passed into a stage 
of innocuous desuetude. 





Grandma’s Surrender 


By A. H. Houx 


™“RANDMA DAWSON sat on 
the side porch paring apples 
for’ an old-time concoction 


called “pan-dowdy.” Her lips were | 


moving, but gave no sound. 

“I’m glad I went for these apples 
myself and got the right kind. The 
pork is just right too, and John cer- 
tainly will enjoy the pan-dowdy like 
he used to when he was a boy. 
He’s picked up a great deal since I 
came and cooked things we had 
then.” 

Her visit had lengthened from 
the proposed three weeks to three 
months and once in a while she 


cheerfully announced the intention 
of staying until spring. 

“Why, of course, mother,” John 
would say, “you can just as well as 


not. Your house is closed and 
cousin Amos and Martha have the 
tenant house now and the farm will 
be cared for.” 

Grandma was no pessimist and 
never on the alert for slights and 
insults. She did not notice that 
John’s wife failed to second his cor- 
dial invitation and John generally 
avoided her remonstrating gaze. 

“T’ve had a beautiful time,” mused 
she. “I see how everything has 
turned out for the best, though it 
was pretty hard for father and me 
to give up the idea of John staying 
on the farm and coming here to be 
a store-keeper. We both saw he 
wasn’t stout enough for farm work 
and this opening was providential. 
If only Miriam had lived, it wouldn’t 
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have been so lonesome for me after 
father died; but then, they’re both 
in glory and I thank the good 
Lord.” 

Grandma was about to begin 
singing her favorite hymn of praise, 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” when her attention was 
arrested by the voices of her 
daughter-in-law and her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Jones. They had just 
returned from a missionary meet- 
ing. 

“Oh! yes,” said John’s wife, in 
response to some remark of her 
friend, “she does potter around a 
good deal, but I don’t call it help- 
ing. I have to keep a girl all the 
same, and Bridget finds a good 
deal of fault about having two mis- 
tresses. She has coddled John un- 
til he thinks he’s almost an invalid, 
and she spoils Benny petting him. 
She worries the girls about taking 
care of their clothes, and fusses at 
Angeline and Lorena about putting 
on aprons as soon as they come 
home from school. She’s dreadful 
close. She would wear an old bom- 
bazine dress to church last Sunday 
because it looked like rain. We 
were really ashamed of her. 

“Stephen Porter is waiting on 
Sybil, you know; he can’t get away 
from his business in Dexter often 
and generally comes Saturday 
evenings and grandma always 
comes in the room with her knit- 
ting and tells stories about old 
times. The other evening when 








the clock struck ten, Stephen said 
he didn’t know it was so late and 
he would have to run to catch the 
train. Grandma went with Sybil 
and him to the door, and told how 
much she enjoyed his visits.” 

Grandma held her knife and apple 
suspended. She almost gasped at 
the idea of Sybil thinking of mar- 
riage. Then she remembered that 
Sybil was nineteen years old, and 
she herself was married at eighteen. 

“Are you going to alter your 
home?” inquired Mrs. Jones. 

“We intended to make the room 
grandma occupies into a parlor. We 
thought of putting in a bow window 
on the south side and getting new 
furniture. The girls need a par- 
lor; but it’s uncertain now, for 
grandma wants to stay till spring.” 

“Well, I must go,” said Mrs. 
Jones. “I hope you won’t be as 
unlucky as Mrs. Ross. Her mother- 
in-law came on a visit and had a 
shock and has been bedfast for 
two years. These old people are 
liable to give out any time.” 

“Old!” thought grandma, “sixty- 
five isn’t old,” and she stratghtened 
up more erect than ever and re- 
sumed her work. She was almost 
dazed, but notwithstanding the pan- 
dowdy was a success. 

“Tt must be true,” she concluded, 
“that listeners never hear any good 
of themselves. I’m a meddling old 
woman and have been making mis- 
chief ever since I’ve been here.” 

John seemed preoccupied at din- 
ner; evidently something had gone 
wrong at the store. He simply 
said the pan-dowdy was good, in 
answer to his mother’s question. 
After dinner, grandma went to her 
room, instead of going to the kitchen 
to help Bridget wash the dishes. 
She drew her trunk mechanically 
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out of the closet and began pack- 
ing it. She laid Benny’s mittens, 
and the half dozen pairs of stock- 
ings she had knit for John, on the 
bureau. “Good warm ones, with 
long legs, like he used to have at 
home,” she said to herself. 

Supper was a quiet meal. Bridvet 
had been scolding about having so 
much to do and threatened to leave 
which depressed John’s wife greatly 
As John was returning to the stor 
after supper, he turned to give 
Benny a letter for grandma, which 
he had forgotten. 

Cousin ‘Amos had written to tll 
of a storm that created havoc at t 
farm and wanted grandma to co: 
home to see about repairs. She w 
dressed in her travelling costun 
when she appeared at breakfast, 
and announced her intention of 
taking the early train for home. 
She created some consternation by 
informing John that she should 
have to ask him to pay the last five 
hundred dollars she had loaned him. 
The prospect for the bay window 
and new furniture faded in the dim 
distance. 

Grandma’s spirits rose and he: 
cheerfulness returned as she seated 
herself in the train. “Thank the 
good Lord, I’ve a home of my own 
and am independent,” thought she. 
Her heart gave a joyful bound as 
the old mountain appeared, and 
grew - lighter as she recognized 
familiar landmarks. 

“There,” she said, almost au- 
dibly, “if Deacon Woodbury hasn’t 
painted his house pea-green, and 
Captain Sanders has built a new 
fence!” 

She was in a quiver of excitement 
as the train stopped at the’ little 
station. It was a mile to the farm; 
but after giving some directions 
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about her trunk, to be sent for in 
the morning, she gathered up her 
lunch basket and wraps and went 
trudging up the road. 

“T’ll stop at home and see how 
things look,” and so saying she let 
down the bars and entered the lane 
that led to the kitchen door. 

“How good it seems!” she ex- 

iimed; “I didn’t know I was 

omesick before. Amos and Mar- 

. don’t know I’m coming so soon, 

ud if I had a little mite of tea I’d 

t supper here. Why! yes, I have 

I remember I bought a half 

und just before I went away. I'll 

o to the barn and see if I can find 

some eggs; then I’ll have, with 

hat’s left of my lunch, enough for 

breakfast too, and I can sleep here 

on my good feather bed. Folks 

nowadays don’t know what com- 
fortable beds are.” 


Grandma took the egg basket, 


and her search was_ successful. 
When she came to the house Tabby 
was on the window sill, mewing to 
getin. Soon a bright fire was burn- 
ing in the fireplace, the tea kettle 
hanging on the crane was singing 
its cheerful song and Tabby in 
grandma’s lap purred a contented 
accompaniment. 

Grandma sat long over her tea, 
looking across the intervening val- 
ley to the village of Barton Hill, 
and watching the setting sun gild 
the weather vane on the church 
spire, and then darkness gathered 
and the villagers began to light up 
here and there. 

“There goes Almira Powers’s 
light, the first one always; guess 
she’s as much tailoring to do as 
ever,” said grandma. “There’s Dea- 
con Davis’s. Then the last of all, 
Widow Skinner’s; she’s just as 
close as ever. Oh! I forgot. I’m 
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close myself. John’s folks thought 
so. I'll have to be careful about 
criticising. How I shall enjoy go- 
ing to meeting Sunday and seeing 
old friends. I'll sing, too, just as 
loud as I please. At John’s church, 
whenever I began to sing, people 
turned to stare at me, as if I had 
no right to praise. They thought, 
I guess, that they paid the choir 
for all the singing. I never heard 
how the Smith twins got through 
the measles. I wonder how Miss 
Bacon’s rheumatism is. There’s so 
much I want to hear.” 

She lighted a candle, wound the 
clock and went into the chilly par- 
lor. She lingered long over the 
fading daguerreotypes of her loved 
ones in solemn array on the mantel. 
Then after clearing away the sup- 
per, she covered the fire. Her heart 
was overflowing with thankfulness, 
as she knelt down by the bed and 
prayed. Soon she was sleeping, 
with Tabby curled up on the foot 
of the bed. 

After the busy weeks of repair- 
ing the ravages of the storm, 
grandma tried to settle down and 
take up the thread of life which she 
had dropped; but a flood of memo- 
ries swept over her and as the tide 
receded it carried away almost all 
remembrance of the later, lonely 
years and the charm of the old days 
was upon her, and her mind refused 
to accept the actual conditions. A 
toiler in the distant fields was her 
husband in his manhood’s prime, 
until with an effort she recalled the 
day when he left her forever. A 
school boy coming around the bend 
of the road at the.juniper trees was 
John hurrying home from school, 
until he came near and a pang shot 
through her heart as she realized 
he had gone out of her life and had 
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his own interests. Miriam seemed 
ever present, and as grandma went 
about her household tasks she held 
imaginary conversations with her. 

“I must do something to break 
this spell,” she said to herself, “the 
neighbors will think I’m getting 
crazy. Oh! there comes old Bill 
Mason. Maybe a good long talk 
with him will bring me to my 
senses.” 

Bill Mason was the ancient type 
of tramp in those days called walk- 
abouts. At the approach of cold 
weather he sought the shelter of 
the poor farm and emerged in the 
spring, taking up his accustomed 
route. He had been a welcome 


guest for the busy farmers’ wives 
and daughters were kept advised 
by him of all the news for miles 
around. But of late years his hear- 
ing had become defective and his 
information was not always reliable, 


and some hard feeling had been the 
result of his mis-statements. How- 
ever, he had grown cautious, and 
was reinstated in the good graces 
of his old benefactors, and although 
it was conceded that he was no 
longer very interesting, he was sure 
of a meal and a night’s lodging in a 
back chamber. Grandma gave him 
a hearty welcome. 

“I’m gettin’ on toward home,” 
said he, “the weather’s growin’ 
chilly.” Bill had no_ particular 
views and was decidedly noncom- 
mittal when grandma sought infor- 
mation as to the neighbors, and she 
finally gave up in despair and voiced 
her own meditations, She went 
back to the time when she came as 
a bride to the farm. 

“Why, there was just an old- 
fashioned well-sweep, but it was 
easier to get water then than after 
the curb and windlass was put in. 
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A good many old ways are the 
best.” 

She talked of the days when John 
and Miriam were little ones; when 
they started to school, and of their 
mature years. Then looking out of 
the window, she gave a start as she 
exclaimed, “There’s father now.” 

Happily, Bill did not hear her. 
Then she told of her visit at John’s. 
She glanced out of the window, 
thinking she saw him, then re- 
covering herself she went on to say 
that Sybil was to be at the Sunday 
school convention in Weston and 
would make her a little visit as she 
would be so near. 

“Yes,” responded Bill, cheerfully, 
“I guess we'll have a snow squall 
soon.” Her monologue, he thought, 
had been concerning the weather. 
She was glad to hear him say he 
intended to stay all night two or 
three miles farther on. 

He had brought no relief. “I’m 
afraid I’m spoiled for living alone,’ 
moaned she. 

When Sybil rode up to the house, 
she wondered at the closed win- 
dows and thought grandma could 
not be at home. The poultry were 
waiting around as if they had not 
been fed, and Tabby was on the 
window sill mewing to get out. 
After trying in vain to enter, Sybil 
went to the back door, which was 
unlocked. She passed into the 
kitchen, and a pitiful heap at the 
foot of the stairs told the story. 

“Oh! Miriam,” faltered grandma. 
“I knew you'd come.” 

Hours later, when grandma’s 
broken bones had been bandaged, 
and an opiate had given her relief 
she told of her accident. 

“I guess I was dreaming. I 
thought Miriam was at the back 
door and I got up to let her in. I 
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opened the cellar door instead. of 
the entry door and stepped. It was 
in the night, and I didn’t know 
much till I heard you.” Then 
grandma dozed again until it grew 
dark, when she roused up and in- 
quired anxiously, “Shall you have 
to go?” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” answered Sybil; 
“I’m going to stay and nurse you 
till you get well. Cousin Amos 
and Martha are here, and father is 
coming in the morning, so don’t 
worry about anything.” 

“I’m so glad you came, Miriam— 
I mean Sybil. You won’t mind my 
calling you Miriam, will you, when 
I forget?’ asked grandma, wist- 
fully. 


“No, indeed, grandma. I wish I 


could help you as Aunt Miriam 
could but [ll do all I can.” 
Many weary weeks of suffering 


aud helplessness followed, which 
were hard to bear for an active, in- 
dependent person like grandma. 
Sybil was patient and untiring and 
felt repaid when grandma declared 
that Miriam could not have done 
more. As grandma gained strength 
in mind and body she exerted her- 
self to entertain her self-sacrificing 
granddaughter and one day sur- 
prised Sybil by asking her to bring 
a sandal wood box from her desk. 
This article of furniture was always 
a storehouse of mysteries in Sybil’s 
mind. In her childhood, grandma 
occasionally brought from it treas- 
ures of raisins, peppermints and 
dainties to regale her little grand- 
children but none of them had ever 
opened it. This box was filled with 
lace and old-fashioned jewelry. 
“This ring,” said grandma, taking 
up a plain ring, “was my great- 
erandmother’s wedding ring; and 
this opal and diamond and _ this 
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emerald ring my great-grandfather 
brought her from India. This lace 
is very fine and valuable, I suppose, 
but it’s dreadfully yellow. I often 
thought I would bleach it. These 
gold beads were my grandmother’s. 
Her name was Miriam and I named 
my daughter for her. When you 
were little | thought you were like 
her but I was afraid you were out- 
growing her sweet ways. I was 
mistaken, I see,” said grandma, 
with a fond smile. 

“Bring those dresses out of that 
deep dresser,” she continued; “they 
were my grandma’s, too.” 

Among the heavy silks and pop- 
lins was a gray crepe. : 

“Now, grandma,” exclaimed Sybil, 
“this is just the very thing. Let 
me make you a gown of this and 
trim it with some of this lace. 
You'll need it before very long,” 
said Sybil, blushing. “You'll look 
like a dear, old-time picture. I 
shall be so fond of you.” 

While Sybil was talking she 
slipped the rings on grandma’s 
hands, now soft and white from 
her enforced idleness, The pretty 
waves were coming back in grand- 
ma’s hair, which had never grown 
gray; and the pink was tinting her 
cheeks. Sybil threw the soft folds 
of crepe about her, and draped 
some lace around her neck. Grand- 
ma’s eyes drooped heavily. She 
was tired and slept. When she 
woke she was confronted by an 
elegantly attired lady in the looking 
glass, 

“T never thought I could look 
like that,” exclaimed grandma. 

“At first I thought it was my 
grandmother and I was visiting her 
as I did a few times in the old 
manor house. I always liked pretty 
things, and I wanted to be educated 
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but grandfather lost his property 
and my father was unfortunate and 
everything was changed. You may 
put these things away, Sybil. I 
shall never want any of them. 
Folks think a good deal of old 
things nowadays. Some city peo- 
ple were here last summer and 
wanted to buy my old spinning 
wheel. They would have opened 
their eyes over these. They are all 
for you when I’m gone. I used to 
look them over and imagine what 
I might have been,” said grandma, 
with a sigh. “I'll always wear my 
best clothes when I come to see 
you, and I guess you'll not. feel 
ashamed of me. I’ve been intending 
to tell you to write to your father 
that I don’t need that five hundred 
dollars. There wasn’t as much 
damage as I expected and the crops 
turned out well,—so you can have 
the and 
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ture.” Then she said nothing more. 

Spring came early, long before 
grandma was able to do any plan- 
ning about farm work. She was 
gradually forced to the conviction 
that her days of activity and in- 
dependence were over. 

“T’ll have to give up,” she con- 
ceded, as Sybil helped her to her 
rocking chair by her favorite win- 
dow where she had a view of the 
newly planted fields and the cattle 
browsing in the pastures, the gar- 
den with its promise of good things 
and its wealth of early bloom. 

“Blessed girl,” murmured grand- 
ma as she bade Sybil good-bye and 
watched her with dim eyes until 
she disappeared at the bend of the 
road. 

Then rousing herself, she reached 
lor her work bag, fervently ex 
claiming, “Thank the Lord! I can 
knit.” 





The Grandmother’s Wish 


By Datsy Wricut Fie.p 


You'd think that I’d be lonesome, 
Jest me and pa alone, 
Still nesting in the old tree, 
From which the birds have flown? 
You wonder if I ever 
Let fall a wistful tear 
For the little lads and lasses _ 
That once to me were dear? 


Well, yes, you may be right on'’t, 
I often wish once more 
For the peaceful little family 
I had in days of yore. ; 
There’s Dick and Belle and Hattie, 
(They’re Mary’s three, you know;) 
And Ralph and Nan and Homer, 
(These three belong to Joe;) 


And Josephine and Alfred, 
(Melissa has but two;) 

With William’s small Anita ;— 
Together, not a few. 

On Christmas and Thanksgiving 
The hull caboodle’s here, 

Besides which, in installments, 
They visit all the year. 


They trample down my flower beds, 
And rob them without fear; 

My gupboard inside outward 
They turn when they are here; 

They beat on pans and holler 
Until ’'m nearly deaf ;— 

Steal out my shawls and blankets 
To play at “Injun chief.” 


They leave their muddy footprints 
In parlor, porch, and hall, 

And run me well nigh crazy, 
Although I love them all. 

And so I wish—and own it— 
That, as in days of yore, 

Stead o’ all these noisy youngsters, 
I had jest only four! 





Books As I See Them 


By Kate SANBORN 


One’s memory needs to be stirred by a 
fresh study, or a new view of a Country’s 
Hero. We all feel we know all there is 
to be known about Abraham Lincoln, don’t 
we? 

But Alonzo Rothschild’s word-painting 
of him as a “Master of Men” brings him 
so vividly before the mental vision, takes 
such a hold on the reader, that I feel as 
if | had never fully appreciated the speciai 
power that caused all associated with him 
to yield at last to his superior strength, 
both of muscle and of mind: it is a book 
with but one aim from the start; the au- 
thor never once wanders from his theme. 

The first chapter “A Sampson of the 
Backwoods” opens with these words: “The 
spirit of mastery moved Abraham Lincoln 
at an early age.” And the closing para- 
graph fitly ends the story: “Lincoln was 
not beyond the pale of human harm. In 


less than six months from the day of his 
triumph, the man before whom lea‘ers, 


great and small, had gone down in un- 
broken succession, went down himself be- 
fore the only thing that ever wholly mas- 
tered him—an assassin’s bullet.” - 

As a boy, he soundly thrashed any who 
attacked him, one or a crowd; no matter 
what the fight was about; a bitter quarrel 
or a taunting jest at his appearance; no 
matter to the homely-as-a-hedge-fence, 
lanky, uncouth giant, who dressed no bet- 
ter than a scarecrow in a cornfield but who 
with his preternaturally long arms and 
legs had so great an advantage that he 
could easily “lick” every antagonist. 

He studied as he scrapped, with all his 
might and sdon got beyond his teachers. 
What a precious relic, if it could have 
been preserved, would be the blade of the 
wooden fire-shovel, in lieu of slate, where 
his examples were laboriously scraped off 
by means of a drawing-knife, after they 
had been transferred to his carefully 
economized exercise-book. 

Such prodigious strength! He had no 
need in boyish pranks to stealthily rob a 
hen house; for unaided he could quietly 
pick up and walk away with a chicken 
house that weighed fully six hundred 
pounds. 

He is said to have once lifted a box of 
stones weighing a thousand pounds, and 
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could even in mature years lift and hold 
out at arm’s length a heavy axe by the 
extreme end of the handle. 

He naturally looked down upon 
men; he spoke of Douglas as the 
man” he had ever séen. 

He was amused at the profusion of 
wraps worn by the feeble A. H. Stephens 
of Georgia. As the wearer finally emerged, 
Lincoln. remarked to the Secretary of 
State, “Seward, that is the largest shuck- 
ing for so small a nubbin’ that I ever saw.” 
Yet he appreciated sincerely the great, lit- 
tle man. Whenever he met a very tall 
man he always insisted on knowing which 
was the taller. Sumner alone firmly re- 
fused to stand up with him back to back 
to be measured. Sumner, he said, was “his 
idea of a Bishop.” 

But now we come to the real thing; the 
measuring of mental strength with Doug- 
las and smaller political opponents: only 
to conquer them all. One opponent ac- 
knowledged that he knew more than all 
the candidates put together. 

After a verbal encounter with showy, 
dressy, sarcastic Colonel Dick Taylor, he 
said, “I was a poor boy, and had only one 
pair of breeches to my back and they were 
buckskin. Buckskin, when wet and dried 
by the sun, will shrink; and my breeches 
kept shrinking until they left several inches 
of my legs bare; and whilst I was growing 
taller they were becoming shorter, and so 
much tighter that they left a blue streak 
around my legs that can be seen to this 
day.” Taylor had called him an “aristo- 
crat!” Thus he took down one more! 

And so with them all! See Douglas, his 
old rival and fierce opponent step gra- 
ciously forward at the Inauguration and 
hold the new silk hat which the Victor 
disliked to lay on the rough board floor. 

Seward, for some time felt himself 
called upon to save his country from dis- 
1uption and ruin; he patronized and-ad- 
vised Lincoln who took it good naturedly, 
and soon we find Seward writing to his 
wife, “Executive skill and vigor are rare 
qualities. The President is the best of us.” 

The curbing of Stanton was more turbu- 
lent. Stanton ridiculed him in his acrid 
way as a “long, lank creature wearing a 
dirty linen duster for a coat, on the back 
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of which the perspiration had splotched 
wide stains that resembled a map of the 
continent ;’ and Lincoln heard him in- 
quiring, “Where did that long-arme | crea- 
ture come from, and what can he expect 
to do in this case?” 

The same man, turned away from Lin- 
coln’s deathbed, shaken with grief, saying, 
“There lies the most perfect ruler of men 
the world has ever seen.” 

Chase was a vexing problem, till placed 
on the supreme bench; Fremont had to be 
dropped; McClellan always timid, whin- 
ing, dilatory, was another trial. I recollect 
that it was the youngest daughter of Judge 
Chase, who on passing General McClellan, 
who was leaning gracefully over the back 
of a chair at a reception, said: “Ah, Gen- 
eral, behind your entrenchments, as usual.” 

Such men, controlling the — situation, 
themselves self-controlled, are rare. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lincoln, stand out grand- 
ly; each alone. One college professor has 
found out that Franklin’s famous maxims 
were not his; all borrowed from many 
sources. We thank him just the same for 
collecting them; maxim is a synonym for 
quotation. Does any one suppose that Sol- 
omon created all those Proverbs? Hough- 
ton and Mifflin publish Rothschild’s im- 
pressive book on Lincoln as “Master of 
Men.” Price, $3.00. 

* 
* * 

The late Archbishop Temple, “F. Can- 
tuar,’ wished that no Life of him 
should appear; but seven distinguished 
clerical friends have furnished a panoram- 
ic estimate of his always upward career, 
which is vastly more valuable than a for- 
mal Memoir from one writer. 

There are two great types of Leaders: 
the man with heart on fire, head in the 
clouds, and brain disturbed by dreams of 
Reforms, for which the world is not 
ready: the other self-forgetting, over- 
worked, the uplifter of humanity; Temple 
was essentially of the later class. 


Like Lincoln, he struggled bravely 
with actual poverty in childhood and 
youth; like him was plain in his ways, 


never ashamed of labor; like him brusque, 
yet tender hearted; like him, a man of 
the people and for the people; like him 
blessed with a keen sense of humor. 
His sister says, “I remember him in 
our square pew in church, when our choir 
with fiddles and various instruments were 
playing the Hallelujah Chorus. He 
covered his face in his hands, and finally 


slid down on to the ground to cover his 
laughter.” 

We first see Temple as an Undergrad- 
uate, then as Fellow and Tutor of Bal- 
The unhappy condition of the poor 
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and their lack of education he consider: 
partly the fault of the Church which was 
more interested in the rich and how ear- 
nest he was to endeavor to change this 
injustice. As a boy so was the student, 
the teacher, the Bishop, the Primate of 
all England. “His earnestness, his im- 
mense industry, his frank and hearty man- 
ner, his sincerity and singleness of purpo 
were the same and always the devoted, 
loving respectful. son to his remarkable 
mother.” 

As Headmaster of Rugby, he was | 
model educator, in the prime of life, full of 
enthusiasm and devotion to his boys. 
was a puzzle, at first, to see him enter { 
evening prayers, carrying his own cand! 
stick, instead of being preceeded by a boy 
ing butler, but all felt his natural dignity 
and the era of hero-worship soon set i 
Here was a great man, a brilliant schol 
who could run a hundred yards, climb 
tree, jump a brook, or win at a game wi 
any of them. One anxious mother begg 
her son not to be led astray from the tri 
faith and he replied “Dear Mother: 
Temple’s all right; but if he turns Mahon 
etan, all the school will turn too.” 

He succeeded in modifying the rigor of 
the Rugby ¢g game, prefacing his edict wit 
these words “Englishmen have a natura! 
right to grumble, and so have Englisi 
boys. I give you leave to grumble at al 
I am going to do.” And a rousing che 
burst from the five hundred boys. 

The two volumes are full of the grand 
est material but this is not the place f 
an extended notice. Macmillan and Com 
pany. Price $0.00. 


o 
* 
Another book naturally places itself just 


here: “Memories of a Great Schoolmaster, 
Dr. Henry A. Coit,” by James P. Conover, 
an old Saint Paul’s boy. For Dr Coit 


deserves a place by Temple as a guide and 
educator of boys. He had a grandly prac 

tical preparation for his ljfe-work as 
teacher, missionary, priest and at twenty 

six was made the first rector of St. Paul’s 
school at Concord, New Hampshire. This 
he made the American Rugby and the 
scholars paid the same affectionate tributes 
to him as were given to Temple. Such an 
ali pervading influence; “The Doctor was 
so much present every boy got a share of 
him.” A student said to a mother visiting 
the school, “I never saw the Doctor lose 
his temper; he never scolds, and he writes 
to all the old fellows.” 

Two of his remarks show his spirit. “It 
is never necessary for a man to fall in 
order to be strong.” Garfield once said to 
him, “I see, Dr. Coit, that you have the 
faculty of impressing yourself upon your 
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boys ;” to which Coit replied, “I have an- 
other Image in my mind which I hope to 
impress.’ 

His example and influence never lost its 
hold upon the Alumni. At his funeral, a 
stormy, winter day, the chapel was crowded 
by the old boys and impressive meeting 
were held in many of our great cities by 
the mourning graduates to honor this 
“Servant of God and Leader of Men.” 
Houghton and Mifflin. Price $1.50. 

* 
* * 

Recollection of Joseph Jefferson by his 
friend and companion actor must be lov- 
ingly alluded to. Francis Wilson who just 
now is making his audience smile from his 
unfitness to take a priestly role, was an 
intimate friend, associated with him in the 
remarkable all-star cast of “The Rivals.” 
Sheridan, by the way, considered “The 
Rivals” a poor play and wished he had 
never written it. So poorly do geniuses 
judge of their own work! We get from 
this volume little that is new; it is simply 
the informal tribute of a familiar friend 
of a dear old man; and we again see him 
as an artist, a fisherman, a faithful friend; 
the most beloved American actor! 

His dramatic career covered a period of 
seventy years. Wilson wishes that J =ffer- 
son might have passed away upon the 
stage; appropriately beautiful, if in the 
sleep scene of Rip Van Winkle he had one 
night never waked. But he died on the 
day Shakespeare was born: Shakespeare 
who was Jefferson’s Bible. He said many 
pithy things; as “Vagueness is not to be 
mistaken for suggestion ;” “Acting is more 
a gift than an art;” “Art is the actor’s 
sweetheart ;” “I like to be alone when I 
paint, but have no objection to a great 
many people when I act.” Scribners. 
Price $2.00, 

* 
* * 

In “Old Washington,” by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, we have a delightful series 
of stories concerning the struggles and ex- 
periences of refined Southern women at 
the Capitol, just after the Civil War, and 
each one seemd to me more charming, than 
the one just read until at the end “A Lit- 
tle Old Woman” and “The Colonel’s 
Christmas,” I was sure were the best ot 
all. Little, Brown and Company. Price 
$1.50. 

a 
* * 

Dare I speak of novels in general, as I 
see them? 

By the press notices, each one seems to 
be the best seller and the finest work of 
the author; or one praises his special fav- 
orite as an oasis in the present dreary, 
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weary waste of Fiction! Why is it that 
we waste so many hours of this pitifully 
brief life in poring over the character and 
actions of creatures we should walk a mile 
to avoid? “Powerful but unpleasant” as 
Hamilton Mabie says of one of the most 
highly praised, would apply to many more. 
And books full of inspiration and help are 
waiting for our earnest attention. 

How fleeting the impressions made by 
even the highest style of novel. Who can 
recall an important thought from even 
Mrs. Humphrey’s earlier novels long 
drawn out? And, Why does Henry James 
find readers and admirers? I would as 
lieve listen to the moonings and maunder- 
ings of the acknowledged insane. Writing 
the life of his dear friend Story, he used 
simple Saxon, and was his better self. 

I cannot see the benefit to author or pub- 
lisher in a two column review of a new 
novel, relating in detail, the entire plot and 
leaving nothing to be sought out. So mine 
shall be brief and to the point. 

© 
* * 

Miss Runkle’s second novel, “The Truth 
About Tolna,” is very unlike the first and 
is a first rate summer book with which 
to entertain yourself in a lazy hour and 
then lend the story to a friend. The only 
unnatural character is Denys Alden, who 
caused all the excitement. 

I have always wondered if Mrs. Runkle. 
Bertha’s wonderfully learned mother, was 
not a silent partner in the first great suc- 
cess? History is her speciality and what 
young girl who had been devoted to art 
for several years could have possessed such 
accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
time and persons she described? It seemed 
almost a miracle. But probably this is a 
most absurd imagining! 

a 
St 

Four worth while books from Henry 
Holt and Company: Immigration and Its 
Effects Upon the United. States; American 
Public Problem Series, by Prescott F. 
Hall, Secretary of the Immigration Re- 
striction League. The effect of these im- 
migrants upon the United States, viewed 
in its political, social and economic aspects 
is discussed. Price $1.65: 


- 
* * 
The Negro and the Nation, by George S. 
Merriam. A witty and scholarly study of 
the Negro question, interpreting the facts 


of political history with special reference 
to present-day problems. Price $1.75. 


* 

* * 
Problems of Babyhood. by Rachel Kent 
Fitz, A.M. and George Wells Fitz, M.D. 
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With twenty illustrations by Edward A. 


Bell. Frank, practical, up-to-date advice to 
all young parents. Price $1.25. 
as 


The Sea Maid, by Ronald MacDonald. 
A steamer bound for Australia is marooned 
upon a wild unchartered island. Might 


be described as a modern burlesque on 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
and exciting. Price $1.50. 


Mirth provoking 





* 
* * 
From the Bobb-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. The Woman in the Alcove. 


A new mystery story as developed by 
Anna Katherine Green, past Grand Mis- 
tress of such labyrinthian complications 
where the apparent clews all mislead; one 
of her best. Price $1.50. 


* 
* * 


Double Trouble, by Herbert Quick, with 
sixteen illustration A comedy novel, 
based on dual personality; improbable but 
not impossible; first of its kind. Price 
$1.50. 


* 
*- * 


The Quickening, by Francis Lynde, au- 
thor of The Grafters. A big-hearted tale 
of a brave youth who awakes from the 
illusions of youth to meet the tests of re- 
ligion, business and faith. Price $1.50. 

- 


* * 
The Scarlet Empire, by 


David M. Parry. 






THE 





That the desert should blossom like the 
rose was the dream of a prophet-poet, but 
it is coming ‘true. One desert is already 
blossoming in a most wonderful manner, 
and the example thus established is to 
push far into the future the time feared 
by the Malthrisians when the earth will 
fail to produce crops to feed its population. 
Within the last quarter century scientific 
irrigation has reclaimed from “The Great 
American Desert” of the old geographies 
an area equal to that of the state of Mass- 
achusetts, and made the worthless land 
worth a hundred and fifty million dollars 
for agricultural purposes. About ninety 
millions has been expended in the work, 
and it is an investment worth much more 
to the nation and to the world at large 
that the same amount spent on fortresses 
and war ships. And the work is as yet 
hardly begun. Government contributions 


were necessary at the start, and are still 
desirable, but as practical conditions and 
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A romantic 
Backward” now 
State are the principles of socialism, when 


counterblast to “Looking 
showing how ruinous to the 


carried to their logical conclusion. Price 
$1.50. 

* 

* * 

Humaniculture, by Dr. Hubert Higgin 
Cured by Fletcherism, he arraigns the 
medical sciences for their ignorance of 
what Fletcher has revealed. Price $1.20. 






* 

* * 
Automobile Dictionary, in 
guages, by Sigmund Krausz. 
to motorists touring 
Price $2.00. 


three la 
Invaluab! 
in foreign land 


a7 
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* 
* * 
Ediotic Etiquette, by Gideon Wur 


A deal of sound sense under the fun; 
sixty amusing illustrations. Price 75 cent 
* 
-s 
The Evasion, by Eugenia Brooks Frot 
ingham, whose first novel was “The Turi 
of the Road,” deserves honorable mention 
It shows the lasting and hideous conse- 
quences of obeying a false standard of 
honor, among gay young sports; a stand 
ard, which I supposed had ceased to b 
seriously considered. Once begun, this 
sad life wreckage engrosses you to the 


last page. Well worth reading; for a 
novel reader. Houghton, Mifflin and Com 
pany. Price $1.50. 






possibilities are better determined private 
enterprise will join in the undertaking and 
what is already accomplished will be seen 
to be but the beginning of a new era of 
agricultural progress. Much of the work 
thus far has been in a semi-tropical region 
where great and frequent crops are real- 
ized but in time even “sterile New Eng- 
land” will feel the magic touch, and much 
waste land will become productive. Here 
drainage and irrigation will go hand in 
hand, and the maintenance of thousands of 
acres of morass that an insignificant mill- 
privilege may be preserved will be seen to 
be criminally wasteful, while the streams 
will be led along the barren hillsides, until 
the productive area will be largely in- 
creased. The work is waiting, and the 
advantage is apparent. Little by little it 
will be accomplished. 

o*s 


London philanthropists are discussing the 
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excessive rate of mortality of infants 
among the working classes, and have con- 
cluded that the employment of mothers in 
shops and factories is largely responsible. 
For some years the Factory Act has ex- 
cluced mothers from work for four weeks 
after confinement, and it is proposed to 
extend this restriction to six months. It 
is recognized that this, if enforced, woul 1 
tend to reduce the size of families, and to 
offset this it is proposed that the govern- 
ment make some stated payment for 
motherhood. At Huddersfield the mayor 
already pays a sovereign for each child 
attaining the age of one year. The result 
of a French experiment is approvingly 
quoted. In one commune for nearly a 
hundred years every fourth child died 
during its first year. The mayor estab- 
lished a free medical aid fund, to assist all 
prospective mothers, and also a relief fund 
from which mothers were paid if the child 
lived to the end of its first year. It is 
ecorded that for ten years after this plan 

s put in operation no infant deaths oc- 

rred for ten years, and there was but 
ie still-born child in fifteen years. Nat- 
rally the system would also work toward 
he future health of both mothers and 
‘hildren, and in time the physical condi- 
ion of the whole community would be 
mproved. 


* 
* * 


The nursery hero of the seven league 
boots has been realized recently in Paris. 


An inventor is exploiting motor boots 
with which he makes a speed of twenty- 
five miles an hour, with no other physical 
effort than to maintain his perpendicular. 
His boots are a combination of roller 
skates and the automobile. They are about 
fifteen inches long and have four wheels 
each eight inches in diameter. The user 
wears a belt in which is an electric power 
equipment. Each boot weighs sixteen 
pounds, but this does not matter as they 
are not lifted from the ground. On park 
roads they might serve as admirable play- 
things, but on an ordinary country road, 
and in all weathers, the wearer would be 
in danger of going several ways at once. 
“Shank’s Mare” is not yet displaced for 
sure and safe locomotion. 
* 
* * 


“Bleeding Kansas” is now a misnomer. 
In fact some highly complimentary title 
should be invented for “The Sunflower 
State.” Her population is cosmopolitan, 
and her social statistics might be expected 
to parallel those of other states in the 
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Union. It is a surprise, therefore, to learn 
that of her one hundred and five counties 
eighty-five are without a pauper, twenty- 
five have no: poorhouses, and thirty-seven 
are without a criminal case pending trial 
The “why?” of this remarkable record 
should interest all civic reformers. It is 
hard to believe the claim of the woman 
suffragists that municipal suffrage for 
women is the “why?” although it may be 
contributory. Certainly the field is worth 
studying. That Kansas is an agricultural 
state does not explain the situation, for 


?? 


“there are others! 


* * 

The long-drawn-out investigation of life 
insurance matters in New York is ened, 
and the report is far too voluminous for 
popular digestion. It criticizes and con- 
demns -most generously and impartially. 
That condemnation was necessary and in- 
evitable was a foregone conclusion from 
the first. Several bills accompany the re- 
port covering the legislation considered 
desirable by the committee. That the mem- 
bers of the legislature, neophytes in the 
details of insurance matters, are to adopt 
only the best is hardly to be expected. 
One most important bill puts a mass of 
supervision upon the State Insurance 
Commissioner which he can never accom- 
plish. Heretofore the department has been 
held to guard the legal reserves of a com- 
pany so that the prospective claims of all 
policy holders are fully protected, both as 
to their amount and the safety of their 
investment. This being done the com- 
panies are left to manage the details of 
their business without interference. The 
new bill practically makes the Insurance 
Commissioner the manager of each and 
all the companies—life, fire. accident, 
surety, etc., and responsible for all the 
details of the business. It makes him an 
autocrat, or would if it were possible for 
him to perform the duties required, but 
such a work is practically impossible. It 
would compel a department representative 
in the office of every company, and a tre- 
mendous clerical force at the head office 
of the department, at incalculable expense. 
When the matter works itself out it is 
probable that company managers will be 
left in control of business details, but with 
t more rigid review by the Insurance 
Commissioner of their complications and 
alliances with other financial institutions. 
So far as has yet avpeared this, with the 
present warning both to company officials 
and the Department would secure the pub- 
lic against a repetition of the recent scan- 
dals. 














It is with pleasure that we present in 
this issue the photograph of Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter. Mrs. Carpenter is well known 
throughout the country, not alone as one 
of our brightest lawyers, man or woman, 
but also as the brightest of writers and of 
after dinner speakers. Of recent years 
her popularity as a club woman has been 
widespread. She was president of the 
National Society of New England Women, 
1903 and 1904, and is now president of the 
New York State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs. She is also first vice-president of 


Sorosis, honorary member of the Daugh- 
1812, member of the D. 


ters of 


AL, 






















































MRS. 


PHILIP CARPENTER 


Woman’s Press Club, College Woman’s 
Club, Women Lawyer’s Club, Women's 
Association of the Bar, National Arts Club 
and member of the New York Bar. 

It is staall wonder that her achievements 
are as above stated when we understand 
her ancestry; she is descended from 
John and Priscilla Alden through their 
granddaughter Anna Alden, who married 
Thomas Snell, from whom was descended 
Elizabeth Snell, grandmother of Mrs. Car- 
penter. (William Cullen Bryant was of 


the same stock, and own cousin to Eliza- 
beth Snell, brought up side by side with 
Mrs. Carpenter from another line 


her.) 
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of ancestry descended from Peter Hallock, 


who landed in 1640 on Hallock’s Neck, 
Long Island. This line were mainly min- 
isters, and all were deeply religious men. 
“Remember that there is a long eternity” 
has been handed down in her family from the 
earliest generation. Mrs. Carpenter’s father 
was Thos. H. Rouse, also a minister, and of 
the old Dutch stock, who lived on the Hud- 
son 150 years; and who has the Dewey 
blood of Vermont and that of the north- 
ern Breckenridges and Hendersons in him 
Her mother was Eliza Hallock, one of the 
twin daughters of Leavitt Hallock of 
Plainfield and Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
niece of Gerard Hallock, late editor of the 
Journal of Commerce and of Homan Ha! 
lock who invented Arabic type and trans 
lated the Bible into the Arabian language ; 
also niece of William A. Hallock for forty 
years with the American Tract Society, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Carpenter was born in Connecti 
cut, but spent most of her childhood and 
youth in California and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Her husband, Philip Carpenter 
is son of Alonzo P. Carpenter, Chief Jus- 
tice of New Hampshire. 

* 


* * 


The functions of the Parent Society the 
past month have been largely the holding 
of several important meetings of the 
Board of Managers with reference to the 
revision of the by-laws. This revision was 
accepted by the Society at their business 
meeting, April 26th. One revision was 
the establishment of the Trust Fund and 
Colony Committees as standing committees 
instead of Special Committees as they had 
hitherto been designated. Another was 
the revision of the by-laws concerning 
Colonies which now gives a Colony repre- 
sentation in the National Society which 
had not hitehrto been accorded them; this 
revision which had been drawn up by the 
Colony Committee secured more privileges 
for Colony delegates than had hitherto 
been accorded them. 

The closing social affair of the year was 
the fourth literary meeting, which took 
place at Delmonico’s on Friday, April 20, 
1906. The President in a feeling manner 
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spoke of the great disaster in San Fran- 
cisco and of the message which had been 
promptly sent to the Colony in the ill- 
fated city. 

The program was of an unusual charac- 
ter and interest. The first part consisted 
of the music of the North. American Indian, 
the stories and themes used being from 
the research of Miss Alice C. Fletcher of 
Washington. Miss Fletcher had expected 
to be present but was detained by severe 
illness. In her absence the stories were 
told by Mrs. Homer I. Ostrom. Miss 
Sarah Eliot Newman, who had often 
worked on the Indian music with Miss 
Fletcher, opened the program with skil- 
fully arranged selections from the melo- 
drama of Hiawatha by Mrs. Saidee Know- 
land Coe. The numbers so arranged were: 
An Omaha Warrior Song; An Omaha 
Love Song; A Dance Song; Hiawatha’s 
First Hunt; War Dance. 

Mrs. Harry C. Connell, accompanied by 
Mrs. George Quirk of London, sang “Ewa- 
yea” (little owlet) and “My Bark Canoe,” 
two Ojibway songs from the cantata of 
Hiawatha composed by Frederick R. Bur- 
ton, thus giving the audience an oppor- 
tunity to notice the treatment of the poem 
of Hiawatha by two musicians. 

Miss Newman also gave in illustration 
of Miss Fletcher’s stories “The Approach,” 
the first song from the ceremony of the 
Wa Wan—the Ghost Dance—‘How the 
Rabbit lost his tail,’ three melodies ar- 
range1 by Arthur Farwell—“Song of the 
Leader,” “Inketunga’s Thunder Song,” and 
“The Sound of the Deathless Voice.” The 
two Zuni songs, “A Lullaby” and “The 
Lover’s Wooing” (blanket song) by Carlos 
Troyer, were sung by Mrs. Connell. The 
Dawn,” by Arthur Farwell, sung by Miss 
Newman, closed the Indian part of the 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark’s paper, “An 
Obscure Heroine of the Revolution,” drew 
forth applause and laughter. Her most 
interesting material based upon the cor- 
respondence of Colonel Hugh Maxwell 
with his wife, Beniah, and his daughter, 
Hannah, with its quaint phrases, deeply 
religious expressions, and picturesque sug- 
gestions of the life on a New England 
farm before and during the Revolution. 
were given in Mrs. Clark’s own lively an? 
humorous manner; and when after the 
close of the address a question drew out 
the fact that Mrs. Clark was a descendant 
of the noble, self-sacrificing woman and 
her upright and patriotic husband, all pres- 
ent felt a thrill of new pride in our already 
valued member, Kate Upson Clark. 


x 
* * 
The next important meeting of the so- 
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ciety was the general business meeting of 
April 26th which concluded with the in- 
stallation of officers for the coming year 
and the reading of reports by the various 
Chairmen of Committees. The Society 
members do not realize what a giant or- 
ganization this represents until the annual 
reports come in; and this meeting was 
really an inspiration. While it would be 
of the greatest interest to bring out in de- 
tail these various reports especially the phil- 
anthropic work, the scholarship work and 
the Colony work, space will prevent pub- 
lishing more than the President’s report 
which is as follows: 

“In looking back over the work of the 
past year a mingled feeling of regret and 
satisfaction comes to your President. Re- 
gret that more work of permanent value 
to the Society has not been accomplished 
and satisfaction that so much has been 
done. 


“The selecting of members who would 
help to bear the burden of the work of 
the Society was my first problem. At last. 
and just in time for insertion in the Year 
Book, the nineteen Chairmen who have so 
nobly assisted were secured. Your Presi- 
dent has attended every meeting of the 
Society during the past year as well as all 
the meetings of the Board of Managers 
and every Thursday morning she has spent 
at Delmonico’s to be in touch with the 
different Committees in session here on 
that day. Each Wednesday morning she 
has been ready to receive at her home, 
any one who might wish to confer with 
her on business relating to the Society, and 
on the first Tuesday afternoon of every 
month she has been at home socially to 
all members of the National Society. She 
has written twenty-five letters of condol- 
ence to members or their families during 
the year. Of the other long list of letters 
that have been written by her and of the 
many telephone messages received and 
sent she will not attempt to tell. She has 
representd the Society at fifty-three dif- 
ferent functions and to many of these she 
has carried a message of greeting. 

“The first social gathering of the year. 
the reception on October 21st at the Presi- 
dent’s own home, was of great assistance 
to her. The large attendance seemed to 
assure her of the earnest support of the 
whole Society, and that feeling has con- 
tinued during the entire year. Everyone 
seemed to especially enjoy the Afternoon 
Tea on December 12th, and the celebra- 
tion of our Eleventh Birthday on January 
24th was a continued assurance of the 
loyalty of our members. 

“The Annual Breakfast on February oth, 
the last of our Social Functions, was a 
most enjoyable affair. At all of these 








functions your President has the oppor- 
tunity to invite guests from other clubs 
and so return the many courtesies ex- 
tended to her during the year. 

“Thanks are extended to the Society for 
the great pleasure your President had in 
being one of its reprsentativs at the meet- 
ing of the New York Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs held at Binghamton last 
November. I am sure that every one of 
our members who attended that meeting 
experienced as I did, a feeling of great 
pride that the very able and talented Presi- 
dent who conducted the affairs of that 
large body with such skill and grace was 
one of our members, our dear former 
President, Mrs. Philip Carpenter. It was 
during our few days sojourn in Bingham- 





MRS. CHARLES MARTIN STONE 


PRESIDENT COLONY XIII, BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 


ton at this time that our earnest and in- 
defatigable Chairman of Colonies improved 
the opportunity to organize there Colony 
Thirteen of which we are very proud. 
“To the Officers, Chairman of the Board 
of Managers, Mrs. Thomas H. Whitney 
and members, I wish to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their cordial co-opera- 
tion with me in everything pertaining to 
the work of the Society. Thanks are due 
to the Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Theodore F. Seward. for the 
careful manner in-which she and her Com- 
mittee, with their faithful Secretary, Mrs. 
James S. Lehmaier, have examined hun- 
dreds of membership papers connected 
with our Colonies, as well as those of the 
National Society. To the Chairman of 
the Purchasing Committee, Mrs. Charles 
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Gilmore Kerley, for her prompt response 
to every call for our Society stationery 
and Constitution. To the Chairman of the 
House Committe, Miss Florence L. Adams, 
for her faithful attendance here every 
Thursday morning as well as at all the 
public functions, fifty-six meetings in all. 
To the Chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Homer Irvin Ostrom, who 
has prepared, with the greatest care, such 
delightful programs for our four Literary 
afternoons. To the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mrs. Edward Aus- 
tin Tuttle, who with her Committee so 
successfully conducted an _ entertainment 
at the home of one of our members for 
the benefit of our philanthropic work ¢ 
the Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Mrs. John Gould Noble, who ar- 
ranged for us the social hour with a cup 
of tea following our Business Meetin 
To the Chairman of the Introduction Co: 
mittee, Mrs. Theodore F. McDonald, w! 
with her helpful Committee were of su 
valuable aid at all the Social Functio: 
To our Chairman of Investigation 
Relief, Mrs.. Benjamin F. Fort, who | 
labored so constantly in behalf of all wl 
were in need or distress. To our Chait 
man of Printing Committee, Mrs. Geor 
S. Andrews, for her helpful assistan 
To the Chairman of Press Committ 
Miss Juanita K. Leland, who has throus 
the newspapers allowed the public to know 
something of our work. To the Chai 
man of Records Committee, Mrs. Howat 
M. Nesmith, who has preserved for us 1 
the Society Scrap book the press notice 
To our Auditor, Miss Eveline T. Parker 
and her Committee, who have examine 
with such patient care every bill of th 
Society. To the Chairman of Social Func 
tions, Mrs. John E. Weeks, who with her 
valuable Committee made every Social 
affair of the year a delightful success. To 
the Chairman of the Glee Club Committee 
Mrs. Augustus:C. Dexter, to whom we 
are indebted for the delightful music ren 
dered by a trio from that club at th 
President’s reception. To the Chairman 
of our Trust Fund Committee, Mrs. J 
Woolsey Shepard, who with her Commit 
tee have guarded so carefully and dispensed 
so wisely from the funds in their care 
To the Chairman of Colonies, Mrs. Henry 
Clarke Coe, who with the Colony Secre- 
tary, Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, and 
their Committee have attended so faith- 
fully to the vast amount of work con- 
nected with Colony interests. To the 
Chairman of Scholarship Committee, Mrs. 
Fitch James Swineburne, for her devotion 
to the cause entrusted to her and for so 
ably meeting the responsibilities. To the 
Chairamn of Whist Committee, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Sageman and her Committee for 
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the success of the Whist afternoons. To 
all of these Chairmen and their Commit- 
tees I wish especially to acknowledge my 
sincere sense of indebtedness for the faith- 
ful manner in which they have performed 
every duty pertaining to their offices. 

“This statement of the obligations of 
the Society to its faithful helpers would 
be far from complete were I to fail to 
mention the arduous and efficient labors 
of our two Secretaries, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Fair and Mrs. Charles Park Logan, and 
of our two Treasurers, Miss Lizzie Wood- 
bury Law and Mrs. James Armstrong 

lanchard. Their duties have been urgent 
in their demands upon their time and their 
energies, but both have been given with 
enthusiastic willingness and devotion to 
duty. 

“So also we are not to forget the able 
contributions of our member Miss Lindley, 
who has so satisfactorily represented the 
National Society and its thirteen Colonies 
each month in the New ENcLtaAnp MaGa- 
ZiNE, which this year has been: made our 
official publication. 

“It is of the utmost importance to the 
future of this Society that every member 
should regard herself responsible for the 
work of the Society. As a matter of fact 
we are accomplishing a great work, but in 
order to make it as effective as possible 
each member should be not only ready but 
eager to assume any duty in her power 
which she may be called upon to do, and 
every one should be looking for an opor- 
tunity individually to add to the interest 
and to the success of the Society. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“HARRIET WADHAMS STEVENS, 
“President.” 


In the absence of chairman of Colony 
Committee, the Secretary made a brief re- 
port. She stated that the Colony member- 
ship now aggregates 657; 310 having been 
added the past year; that she would have 
been glad to give a report from each of 
the Colonies showing their strong work- 
ing power, but as such had appeared from 
month to month in the magazine, she con- 
sidered it unnecessary. She spoke of the 
letters and telegrams of sympathy that had 
been sent to our San Francisco Colony by 
the Parent Society and Colony Committee 
on account of the disaster of the 18th. 

The installation of officers closed the 
long but interesting afternoon. The Presi- 
dent’s address was brief but strong, dig- 
nified and graceful, as is everything that 
has characterized Mrs. Stevens’s leader- 
ship; in fact, no president has ever left 
the chair carrying with her more unani- 
mously the love and support of all. 

In installing the officers she said, “Offi- 
cers and Members of Board of Managers: 


You have been elected by the National 
Society of New England Women to con- 
duct the affairs of this great Association 
during the coming year. In choosing you 
for these important positons the Society 
has manifested its confidence in your abil- 
ity and in your devotion to its interests, 
and it has placed upon you responsibilities 
which will demand from each of you your 
best endeavors to fulfill, I congratulate 
the Society upon the choice of so able a 
corps of officers and I prophesy a most 
successful year of work under your direc- 
tion. I congratulate you also upon having 
the confidence which has been shown to 
you by your fellow members and I am 
sure that it has been well placed. You 
will enter upon your duties with the cor- 
dial best wishes of all the members and I 
can surely promise you their faithful and 
loyal support.” 

In passing the gavel to her successor, 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghayen Seward she 
said, “To you, Mrs. Seward, it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to present this em- 
blem of office. You have already demon- 
strated the skill and ability which this, 
the most important office among us de- 
mands, and it is because your fellow mem- 
bers have fully realized the great value 
of your guidance on a former occasion 
that they have committed the leadership 
to you once more. 

“IT congratulate you on this renewed 
token of their affection and confidence; 
and our Society upon an able leader whom 
we shall gladly follow during your term 
of office.” 

At the Board of Manager’s meeting 
which preceded this, Mrs. LeRoy Sunder- 
land Smith offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 

RESOLvED :—That the National Society of 
New England Women, Board of Managers 
be and is hereby instructed to appoint a 
School City Committee of three, to be in- 
creased when necessary, to co-operate with 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, for the introduction 
and efficient supervision of moral and civic 
training into all schools throughout the 
country. 

It was adopted unanimously by the 
Board of Managers, April 26, 1906, and 
Mrs. Smith elected Chairman. 

Readers may look for a brief account of 
the School City Work in a_ subsequent 
number of this magazine. 

_ 
 * 

Buffalo, Colony Two, held the last regu- 
lar meeting, aside from the annual, on 
April 12th. A very enjoyable afternoon 
closed a good year’s program. 

Sketches of the life and work of Maria 
Mitchel and Charlotte Cushman were 
charmingly given. Readings, music and 
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refreshments of New England character 
followed the program. 

The meeting being dated for Holy Week, 
hot-cross buns were served also dough- 
nuts and brown bread. 

The year has been most successful. 
“New England Women” has been the sub- 
ject under study. Year books have been 
issued, membership cards printed, two pub- 
lic entertainments given, one a play and 
the other distinctively New England—“A 
New England Loan Exhibition.” The an- 
nual meeting will take place on Saturday, 
May 12th, Hotel Iroquois, Saturday being 
chosen by amendment to Constitution, that 
all the members who are teachers and em- 


ployed other days of the week might 
attend. 


as 

Montclair, N. J., Colony Three, held a 
musicale at the residence of Mrs. M. Le 
Brun, on April 19th, in place of the usual 
business meeting of the Colony. Mr. 
Elliott Marshall, the well-known violinist 
gave several selections in his own inimit- 
able manner; he was accompanied on the 
piano by Miss Caroline Holmes, who also 
played several solos which charmed her 
hearers; and Mrs. Joseph Van Vleck, Jr., 
sang a number of songs most exquisitely. 

Delegates were appointed to the annual 
meeting of the National Society to be held 
April 26th at Delmonico’s, New York City. 

Miss Timlow called attention to the 
needs of the Mary Fisher Home for au- 
thors, teachers, ministers, etc. Tea was 
then served and a social hour followed. 

This Colony is doing a grand work 
through sustaining their district nurse. 

* 
*  * 

Washington Colony had a busy time dur- 
ing the D. Federation Congress 
which was held in their City last month. 
The members of the Colony were not too 
busy, however, to give a reception which 
was held at the house of the President 
Mrs. C. David White, and called together 
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a representative circle of visiting women 
of New England ancestry, of the D. A. R 
following. 

The Colony programs for the present are 
on the foundation of the six New England 
States; the first one was Massachusetts 
and was brought out at last month’s meet- 
ing, Mrs. Bertha Robbins representing the 
Plymouth Colony, Miss Tullock, Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, and Mrs. Withee, Salem 
Colony. These were all written from tra- 
ditional knowledge as well as history and 
were rendered in a most pleasing manner 

It is unfortunate that lack of space pre- 
vents a complete report of the meeting. 

a ** 

Colony Eight, Brooklyn, have issued in- 
vitations for their closing function early 
in May a report of which will be given 
in the next number. Their program will 
be attractive as usual, one feature will be 
the reading of an unpublished story of 
Mrs. George Winthrop Knight, one of the 
brightest of young writers. 

Lack of space will prevent publishing all 
of the reports that have come in from the 
various Colonies. We are happy to present 
Mrs. Charles Martin Stone’s picture, presi- 
dent of Colony Thirteen, Binghamton; 
brief report of this Colony appeared in 
December number. They have hardly had 
time to more than swing into line as yet, 
but they are sure to be in the lead sooner 
or later, not alone because of their good 
fortune in having number Thirteen, but 
hecause they represent the best old New 
England stock of the country. Their list 
of officers is as follows:Honorary Presi 
dent, Mrs. James Grey Hyde; President, 
Mrs. Charles Martin Stone; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Percy Dwight Farnham; 
Second Vice-President, Miss Mary Rebecca 
Hyde; Secretary, Mrs. Radcliff B. Lock- 
wood; Treasurer, Miss Augusta E. Childs; 
Board of Managers, Chairman, Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Jones, Mrs. William G. Phelps, 
Mrs. William A. Moore, Mrs. Stoddard 
Hammond, Mrs. Alfred T. Campbell 
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Tur Girt FROM TIM’s Pace. By Charles 
Clark Munn, author of “Uncle Terry,” 
“Rockhaven,” “The Hermit,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 

No one can tell a story of New England 
country life better than Charles Clark 
Munn, and indeed it is doubtful if any one 
else does as well in this line, for the reason 
that he does not depend upon eccentric, 
abnormal or isolated types, nor are his 
books sad. He employs pathos effectively 
and has unique characters, but there is 
great enjoyment of life and the world 
about us in his books, and he can make 
genial and honest persons contribute no 
less of interest than their opposites. He 
also gives happy endings, however weird 
and tragic may be some of his details, and 
the healthy American reader, man or 
woman, certainly likes to see his favorite 
characters come out well. “The Girl from 
Tim’s Place” is an intensely dramatic story 
of a girl of striking beauty, nicknamed 
“Chip” by lumbermen, who dares sixty 
miles of almost ‘pathless Maine wilderness 
to escape a fate worse than death. She is 
saved by a camping party, containing 
among others “Old Cy Walker,” one of 
the finest woodsmen and country humor- 
ists in all fiction. There is also a young 
man who cannot help falling in love with 
“Chip” as she rapidly develops into an at- 
tractive companion. Meanwhile, pursuit 
takes place, also a dark tragedy involving 
“Chip’s” father and leaving her an heiress, 
although she does not know it until much 
later, and then only through the devotion 
of “Old Cy.” Then follow complications 
esulting in flight and a new life for 
“Chip” as Vera Raymond, beautiful, 
commanding and admired. How the links 
are discovered uniting past and present 
for the heroine, and also for faithful “Old 
Cy,” forms Mr. Munn’s_ masterpiece. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Bos- 
ton. 12mo, cloth. $1.50.) 

UnpvErR Toco Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

In this one of his many books of ad- 
venture, Mr. Stratemeyer pictures for 
boys the delights and. adventures of war. 
The. story concerns itself with four char- 
acters well known to Mr. Stratemeyer’s 
readers, Ben and Larry Russell, Gilbert 
Pennington and the old gunner, Luke, all 
Americans, all fighting on the Japanese 
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side of the war. Two are on sea and two 
with the land forces, so all the boys who 
follow the exciting tale learn the whole 
story of the greatness of the victory of 
the land of the Mikado. The tremendous 
siege before Mukden with its great out- 
look toward the end of the war, the re- 
markable naval skill of the battle of the 

Sea of Japan are the two great back- 

grounds for the boys’ adventures. The 

thrilling experiences of the young Ameri- 
cans with their remarkable escapes will 
capture the boy’s heart. No less the great 

Japanese officers and the silent bravery of 

the Japanese will hold the reader’s atten- 

tion. It is a lively book for the boy reader, 
presenting the charm of present day hero- 
ism and events and widening his horizon 
as he honors other flags besides his own. 

(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Bos- 

ton. $1.25.) 

STuDIES IN MopERN GERMAN LITERATURE, 
By Otto Heller, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in Washington 
University, St. Louis, and Director of 
German in the Chautauqua Institution. 
An excellent analysis of the present ten- 

dencies of German literary art is pre- 

sented to us by Professor Otto Heller, 
himself a German yet speaking from his 
present nation as an American citizen, 

His aim in writing the book he says is 

that of many other writers—to bring the 

German and the American into more gen- 

uine sympathy. The book deals with Suder- 

mann and Hauptmann as the exponents of 
their times and the greatest literary lights 
of Germany to-day. The detailed and in- 
teresting synopses of the novels and the 
dramas of the two mightiest masculine 
geniuses is followed by a list of the 
woman writers of present day Germany— 
“one cannot name the foremost living 
writers of Germany without naming sev- 
eral women,” says the author. As to the 
two great men, Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann, the discussion of their art is the 
discussion of naturalism. Professor Heller 
believes this tendency is on the decline and 
regards its rise and decline as a service by 
which dramatic art is brought into closer 
touch with the social forces of modern 
life. The form of German literature most 
treated in the book is that of the drama, 

Hauptmann and Sudermann being its ex- 

ponents: Sudermann, with. his prevailing 
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theme of the everlasting struggle between 
the old and the new; Hauptmann, with 
the wonderful music of his verse. Indeed, 
the author mourns that Hauptmann has 
not devoted his genius more exclusively 
to the purely lyric art. Professor Heller’s 
open standpoint, his frank criticism of 
German art, his thorough understanding 
‘of English and American literature and its 
values and faults shown by occasional 
comparisons, make the book significant. 
The great charm of the book is that it is 
by an American citizen, who has the ad- 
vantage of German birth, and is written 
from the American, not the continental 
viewpoint. (Ginn & Company, Publishers, 
New York and Boston. List price, $1.25; 
mailing price, $1.35.) 





Tue ScartetT Empire. By David M. 

Parry. 

As the color implies, a book of daring, 
the Scarlet Empire turns out to be one of 
those ghoulish kingdoms, deep under the 
sea, where all laws are the contrary of the 
world’s laws, because in their ages of his- 
tory they have grown beyond the world’s 
foolish institutions. The hero, a young 
New Yorker, tries to take his own life and 
arrives instead at this sea kingdom and 
meets there a beautiful girl, Astraea. There 
are most beautiful descriptions of the soft 
and radiant light in the sea caverns and 
their sweeping distances. Yet in spite o! 
the beauty and the rare wealth of the 
Scarlet Empire it was a hideous kingdom, 
because all things human and individual 
had been excluded and in everything the 
majority ruled. The State governed labor, 
,jthe State apportioned the food, the State 
decreed the marriages. In this plight, the 
adventures of the hero and Astraea, their 
few friends, and the plots of the ghouls, 
who have become individual enough to be 
evil, are most thrilling. The story has the 
spice of “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” with the addition of a love 
plot, and also of a pretty strongly marked 
purpose to portray the follies and human 
impossibilities of Socialism. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, publishers, Indianapolis.) 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CuRIsT. By 

Paul Karishka. 

In this attractively gotten up book, we 
have avowedly the philosophy of the four 
gospels, free from partiality, prejudice 
and emotion, by the searchlight of intel- 
lect only. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that the philosopher many a time 
interprets passages and sets passages aside 
by nothing more nor less than the personal 
note, not giving us that full weight of 
argument which staid philosophy deman/s. 
But the personal opinion is none the less 
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illuminating. The wide outlook on the 
stages of the world’s lore- -Egypt, Buddha, 
the Hebrews and Paul, the Cartesian 
school, the German rationalists down to 
Spencer, and the circle completed by com- 
paring Spencer to Buddha—is certainly a 
philosophic field. The style has a strong 
sweep of diction in concluding paragraphs. 
The Twentieth Century Christ is defined 
in the concluding chapter as the God-man 
who dared to put into practice his beliefs; 
both teacher and pupil, doctor and patient 
and at-onement with the Law of Rhythm. 
The book’s criticism of the intolerance of 
cults and their sneers, in places makes us 
realize here only another cult; in the 
depth and daring of its finest passages 
fulfills its own words: “Cant, phraseology, 
sectarianism, all fade and vanish before 
the glare of the Sun of Truth eternal.” 
(Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.00 net, $1.10 
postpaid.) 





INDIAN NAMES OF PLACES IN WORCESTER 
County, Mass. By Lincoln N. Kinni- 
cut. 

Those who love the folk lore of old 
Massachusetts will treasure this beautiful 
little volume and pore over its pages with 
unfailing interest. Mr. Kinnicut says in 
his introduction: “My object in writing 
this paper is the collecting together of 
Worcester county Indian names, which in 
many cases have been known only to the 
vey few, who, having occasion to search 
the original deeds, have unexpectedly 
found them. It is, I think, to be regretted 
that the Nipmunk names are not more 
generally used. They belong to Worceste: 
County, and remind us that we have a 
past history dating far back of 1620.” He 
touches briefly on the history and extent 
of the tribes that gave the places their 
names and refers to the differences of dia- 
lect and circumstance which moulded 
them. The names are alphabetically ar- 
ranged and accompanied by brief para- 
graphs of explanation and comment. The 
book is of sixty pages beautifully printed 
on deckle-edged paper and is a valuable 
addition to the folk lore of central Massa- 
chusetts. The author is treasurer of the 
Worcester Art Museum and the book may 
be obtained from him. 





HEARTS AND Creeps. By Anna Chapin Ray. 

This story, laid in the old gray city of 
Quebec, deals with the marriage of Arline 
Lord, a Protestant girl, and Amedee Leleu, 
a French Catholic, and its beginning is 
gray enough with the shadow of separation 
which hangs between the young couple. In 
the end, however, but not till the end, 
after numerous difficulties, the coldness 
and narrowness of the beautiful bride dis- 
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appears and the love of the two meet. 
The story is not so much a study of the 
creeds themselves, as the name implies. 
The difficulty of the story hinges on the 
girl’s selfishness. The hero is a rising 
young politician who is intensely loyal to 
his faith; the heroine in. marrying him, is 
asked to submit again and again to his 
faith rather than hers in the matter of the 
education of their child, for instance. 
When she is obliged, she submits with a 
very bad grace; when it is not necessary 
she refuses. A pretty political play, wiz 
the villain of the book at the bottom of 
it, and the salon of the young couple as 
the background holds the interest in the 
heart of the story. The hero is made 
almost perfect, the girl wholly beautiful, 
but the background characters hold per- 
haps more of the friendship of the rea‘er; 
the adorable older brother Jimmy, for in- 
stance, who is all the loyal and jolly young 
man which the name implies; the frank 
school boy of a young lord, Sir Morris; 
Patty, the American girl. The accounts 
f the life in the city with its two popula- 
tions, other love plots, the repartee of the 
racters, make a book, whose interest 
and entertainment increases as the pages 
s and which ended, makes us loath to 
e its characters. (Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Publishers. 1t2mo. Price, $1.50.) 


[ur Lire Power AND How To Use It. By 
lizabeth Towne. 

\ cheerful set of papers of modern phil- 
osophy are contributed by Elizabeth 
Towne, a compilation of some of the au- 
thor’s best and most practical articles 
which have appeared from time to time 
in “The Nautilus.” Throughout the book 
there is a good deal of likeness to Walt 
Whitman. The system of philosophy they 
brightly set out is this: All life is one 
and God and man are one. The individual 
man is composed of three strata—his con- 
scious mind, his sub-conscious mind and 

s super-conscious mind or God, the last 
the vast reservoir out of which he draws 
all wis‘om. All things, or the great 
super-conscious, are working for man’s 
deepest desires. Therefore the individual 
man should cheerfully submit himself to 
the Great Will for the direction of all his 
doings, great or small. The individual 
learns the high spirit by daily “going into 
the silence,’ as the author terms it, and by 
following his intuitions. Man is a god. 
As the sun gives light without which the 
world could not live and yet deals death 
and decomposition by its actinic rays; so 
God creates both good and evil, is both 
Builder and Destroyer. Death comes 
when the body has outgrown the soul 
here. Such is this system of “new 
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thought” philosophy—God’s relations to 
man, man’s duties and powers as a part of 
God—and new thought is admitted by their 
author as old thought, the truth of all 
ages. (Published by Elizabeth Towne, 
Price, $1.00.) 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Wuat Is RELIGION. 
chett. 

Five not too long addresses by a student 
and scientific man to groups of students 
are collected in the pleasing form of a 
little book. The whole tenor of the book 
is indicative of the mind of the college 
student of the time, the extent of his 
faiths, his doubts. That the addresses are 
by one of the noted scholars and educators 
of the day makes the volume even more 
interesting. The subjects on which these 
student talks were held are the essential 
and serious ones of life, “What is Truth?” 
“What is Religion?” “The Science of Re- 
ligion,” “The Significance of Prayer” and 
“Ought a Religious Man to join a 
Church?” The aim of the addresses was 
to make more practical and present to the 
student mind, religious thought and search 
for religious truths, to create, if not a har- 
mony, at least a tolerance between old 
devotion to dogma and modern love of 
scientific truth. The method is a manly 
student method of devotion to truth, cour- 
age and fair play, with many illustrations 
to the scientific mind drawn from heat, 
from electricity and other natural phe- 
nomena. The outcome of the whole is 
the conviction that every man is a re- 
ligious man, as all men are God’s children; 
that search for truth and devotion to truth 
at all odds are the heart and purpose of 
every student scientifically trained; that 
true religion is the inner growth in each 
man’s soul of the modest Christian vir- 
tues; and that if the student finds any 
creed or form or code of thought will aid 
him in this inner growth of life, he should 
ally himself. to it. The clearness and vigor 
of President Pritchett’s style and the 
vigor and broadmindedness of his views 
appeal to the reader as the practical good 
sense and faith combined of the student 
mind of the speaker must have appealed 
to the students who listened. (Houghton, 
\ifflin & Company, Boston. Price $1.00 


net.) 
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Tue Briue Grass Cook Book. 
by Minnie C. Fox. 

Of cooking recipes there is no end but 
some are better than others. Genuine 
Kentucky recipes have a fixed reputation, 
nd this book gives us the best in flesh, 
fish, fowl, pastry, ices, “mixed” drinks, and 
in such variety that nothing seems to have 
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been omitted that is necessary for good 
eating and drinking. Mr. John Fox, Jr. 
supplies a most appetizing introduction in 
which eating in Japan and in Kentucky 
are placed in striking contrast. (Fox, 
Duffield & Company, New York. $1.50.) 


More Srortes oF Marriep Lire. By Mary 

Stewart Cutting. 

To the reader who feels cheated of a 
good deal of the story when its close is 
the information that “they married and 
lived happily ever after,” Mrs. Cutting’s 
tales certainly appeal. They are both 
thoroughly novel and wholly real. In 
them we learn the continued love story 
or the breaks and hitches in the love story 
after marriage. It is “in the heart of 
domesticity that Mrs. Cutting finds moving 
causes and climaxes, perils and triumphs.” 
The men and women are suburbanites and 
the many ways and trials of the com- 
muters’ lives, make the steps of the plot 
up which the real story goes. “A Sym- 
phony in Coal” is a touching title which is 
suggestion in itself, but the story though 
starting from a forgotten coal order, over- 
bounds even that situation and reveals a 
scene in which a flashy couple cut across 
the quiet commuter’s life. .The men of 
the stories are the types seen on the eight 
o’clock morning trains going cityward; the 
women with all delight and psettiness are 
very “homey” women. Polly Townsend 
particularly captivates us, who rebels at 
not being able by open means to overcome 
her husband’s scruples and make him ac- 
cept money from her when he is “out of 
a position ,that stage of strenuous exist- 
ence over which self-respecting families 
draw a decent veil.” The real abiding love 
and domesticity and the reappearing humor 
of all the stories make them American 
pictures and highly enjoyable and success- 
ful. (McClure, Phillips & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25.) 





Tue Girt in Wartinc. By Archibald Eyre. 

As the title would intimate, the story 
has to do with lords and ladies, tiaras. 
footmen and girls in waiting; but better 
than this vein of gold, there runs through- 
out the book a vein of irresistible humor 
which is never failing. The hero of the 
book is a burglar who turns out to be a 
painfully upright young man, while the 
“girl in waiting” is a young lady from high 
life, masquerading. Upon the theft of the 
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Countess Harlsmore’s tiara, the plot of 
the story hangs; and when the priggish 
young man avows himselié the thief in 
order to save the naughty “girl in wait- 
ing,” whom he imagines guilty, a very 
pretty situation is opened. “The book 
abounds in humor of a very enjoyable 
kind. All the people in its pages are irre- 
sistible; the vulgar countess, her scholarly 
son, the sage parliamentary minister, the 
delightful girl in waiting and the prim 
country woman, in all their funny situa- 
tions, reveal sound traits of character. 
Such a book enlivens and exhibits so 
such picture of life as does an Eng] 
print or as anecdotes do at their merri: 
Whoever picks up the book to while aw 
time, will be loath to leave the “Girl 
Waiting” until the book is finished. (Jo 
W. Luce & Company, Boston and Li 
don.) 


ma 





Waysiwe Tatxs. By Charles Wagner 
Though the success of “The Simp! 
Life” was so immense as to overshad 
future works by the same author, Charl: 
Wagner’s productions are still forthco: 
ing, still offer rare thoughts and in their 
artistic form reveal the true craftsmai 
And this is the time of year, the out-of 
door time, in which to read Wagner’s wa 
side sermons. They are fresh, simple an 
enlightening as are “sermons in ston 
books in the running brooks.” Like Mil 
lais, they present country and peasant pic 
tures and speak philosophy. “To th 
Fields,” “Wasted Labour,” Under th 
Giant Trees,” “The Coalman’s Duckling,’ 
and “Grandmother’s Crutch” are _typic: 
and suggestive titles. The last few page 
of the book are named “The Children’ 
Corner” and are occupied by allegoric: 
stories and fairy tales. Like “The Simpl: 
Life” this book pleads the cause of rura 
living—its wholesome days, peace and hap 
piness. The words and terms describing 
country fields have the freshness of sprins 
in the country. Besides the claims of sim 
plicity and rural life, another of the book’s 
recurrent thoughts is the egotism of som 
friendships—the friendship that saps _ its 
object’s life by forcing aims, opinions and 
demanding exact likeness. Each essay is 
delightfully brief, yet well rounded. The 
brevity and the rare delicacy of style com- 
bine with the poignant thought to mak: 
excellence. (McClure, Phillips & Com 
pany, New York. Net price, $1.00.) 
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Greater American Industries 


NUMBER THREE 


The Marvelous Growth of the Waltham Watch Company and 
the Factors which have Made its Product Known 
throughout the Whole World 


[Jn view of the prominent mention of the Watch Industry in the National House of 
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issue 


chuse(is—may well feel proud. 
tham, as given in our May number.] 


The late Martin Farquahar Tupper, in his 
very thoughtful book ert:tled “Proverbial 
Philosophy,” has a chapter on “Good in 
Things Evil.” He might well have added 
a chapter on “Greatness in Things Little.” 
f there may be truly a greatness in little 
things, so there may be a greatness in the 
makine of little things. 

A Pocket Watch is an aggregation ot 
pieces,—most of which are small, many of 
them almost microscopical in size, but all 
of them demanding great exactness in their 
making in order that a resulting exactness 
of performance may be secured when the 
numerous small and simple units are as- 
sembled to form a greater complex unit. 

Greatness is a comparative term; in that 
sense, even if in no other, it is certainly 
proper to class the Waltham Watch Fac 
tory as one of the Great American Indus- 
tries. As a watch industry, it takes its 
place as the largest in the world; more- 
over, it is the oldest establishment of the 
kind in America. It was not “born great.” 
neither was its “greatness thrust upon it,” 
but in a period of over fifty vears of con- 
tinuous labor it has “acquired greatness” ; 
and that not by aggregation, but by healthy 
and persistent growth. 

When the American nation set up in 
business on its own account, in 1776, by 
declaring itself free and independent, its 
primary aims were political; but the spirit 
which led the American Colonists to sever 
the political ties binding them to the mother 
country, led them also to strive for their 
independence in commercial and industrial 
matters. Naturally, the earlier efforts of 
the Colonists would be directed towards 
the supply of their material’ needs, and as 
their various manufactories were estab- 
lished they would naturally be in the line 
of such supplying. But the spirit of Amer- 
lean enterprise began to be felt, even in 
the childhood of the nation, and within 
Seventy-five years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence there was 


ntatives within the past few weeks, it seems appropriate to include in the present 
f the New ENGLAND Macazine a brief sketch of the now mammoth Watch Factory 
at Waltham, an industrial establishment of which New England—and especially Massa- 


This sketch naturally follows the brief history of Wal- 


commenced the enterprise which has now 
grown to be the most extensive of its kind 
in the world,—the manufacture of watches. 

This enterprise had its conception in the 
brain of Aaron L. Dennison, a Maine 
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forty-five treasurer American 


Waltham Watch Company 


For years 


yankee, who became in his young manhood 


a watchmaker in Boston. Mr. Edward 
Howard assisted at its birth, and it was 
for some time nourished by the finaricial 
food furnished by Mr. Samuel Curtis, a 
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capitalist of Boston. This infant proved 
to be a voracious eater, and after a time 
other parties were called in to assist in 
furnishing the needful sustenance. Its in- 
fancy was spent in its birthplace, Rox- 
bury, (now Boston Highlands) but after 
about three years it was thought best to 
try the virtues of country air, and it was 
removed to Waltham, where a home was 
built (in 1854) to receive it. Three years 
of feeble existence in its new home demon- 
strated that air alone was insufficient to 
support a healthy, vigorous life, and as the 
requisite financial nourishment could not 
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be secured, the infant industry passed into 
a condition of syncope. 

In 1857 the property passed into the 
hands of an assignee, and from him was 
purchased by Mr. Royal E. Robbins, for 
himself, and a firm of watch-case makers, 
to whom the watch company was indebted. 
The time for the purchase of a new and 
undeveloped business was most unfortu- 
nate, for the year 1857 witnessed the most 
extensive and disastrous financial disturb- 
ance in the history of the United States. 
But by rigid economy, careful management, 
and hard work, the business survived. It 
was carried on for two years under the 
names of Tracy, Baker & Company, Apple- 
ton, Tracy & Company, and the Waltham, 
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Improvement Company. In February, 1859, 
the name of the Corporation was, by act 
of the Legislature, changed to the Ameri- 
can Watch Company. 

At that time its capital was $200,000.00. 
In 1860 a dividend of five per cent. was 
declared, which was notable as being the 
first profitable return obtained from watch- 
making in America. A few months later 
the capital was increased to $300,000.00, 
and the future looked bright, but the war 
cloud suddenly darkened the prospecis, and 
the watch business came to a standstill, 
However, the threatened evil proved a 
timely blessing, for an unexpected call 
came for watches for the soldiers; the 
watch factory was forced to its utmost 
capacity to supply the demand, ard the 
following five years were exceedingly pros- 
perous. In 1865 the capital was increased to 
$750,000. Since that time there has been a 
number of such increases, till in 1885 the 
amount authorized by the Legislature was 
fixed at $4,000,000.00. At that time the 
name was changed to the American Wal- 
tham Watch Company. 

This change was made needful by 
fact that the name “Waltham” had 
made famous by the multitude and 
lence of the watches produced by the 
American Watch Company, and another 
watch factorv had been organized, and pro 
posed to call itself the “Waltham Watch 
Company.” therebv tending to deceive the 
public, who would naturally assume that 
in purchasing a watch marked “Waltham” 
they were getting one of the genuine make. 
The Courts decided that the original watch 
company, by nearly half a century of con 
stant labor, and steady imorovement, had 
made the name “Waltham” world-famous, 
and a synonym for excellence in watch- 
making, and had earned the right to the 
exclusive use of the name. 

Mr. Royal E. Robbins served as the 
Treasurer of the Watch Company from 
the time of its purchase in 1857 until with- 
in a few days of his death, which occurred 
in July, 1902. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son. 
Royal Robbins, who had had: the advan- 
tages of association with his father, during 
His later years, and who had gradually 
assumed many of the duties of the re- 
sponsible position which he now holds. 

The growth of the business and the con- 
sequent need of enlarging the factory and 
giving it a larger measure of personal su- 
pervision than Mr. Robbins was able to 
give, led him to call to his aid one of his 
partners in the firm of Robbins & Apple- 
ton, the Selling Agents of the Company, 
and since 1884, Mr. E. C. Fitch has been 
the General Manager of the factory. In 
1885 Mr. Fitch was chosen President of 
the Watch Company and has held tha* 
office to the present time. 
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He has great ability in dealing with men, 
and under his leadership the productive 
capacity of the factory has more than 
doubled. 

A potent factor in the enlargement and 
improvement of the factory and its prod- 
ucts has been the wonderful development 
of automatic machinery, specially designed 
for the production of the individual 
pieces which constitute the various watch 
movements. In this line of machine in- 
vention there has probably been no one 
possessing the ability, and even genius, of 
the Ilate‘Mr. D. H. Church, who for about 
twelve years served as Mechanical Super- 
intendent of the Factory. 

We have already said that the European 
methods of watch-making demanded a 
high degree of individual skill in work- 
manship. 

The watch as a time-keeper originated 
in Germany about the year 1500, and 
the making of watches was exclusively a 
European industry from that time until the 
middle of the toth century. In the earlier 
days, and in the older countries the mat- 
ter of time was not a consideration of as 
much importance as it has come to be, 
when quick results are eagerly desired; 
so that the learner in the watch-making 
industry was expected to work for years 
before he acquired the highest degree of 
skill. This skill could be attained- only 
after years of practice. but its acquire- 
ment was made easier by the fact that 
successive generations in a single family 
continued to produce the same class of 
work; that is, one family would continue 
to make a certain part of the watch; it 
might be the train whec!s, or the pinions, 
or the regulators: while another family 
would produce screws. another springs, 
etc., all the members of a family, includ- 
ing the children. being engaged in the 
work. The material thus produced by the 
various families would be gathered and 
fitted together by some firm, or individual, 
possessed of some capital; who could thus. 
eventually, turn out completed watches of 
various grades, upon which he would put 
his name. While many watches so pro- 
duced might be most excellent in work- 
manship. and in accuracy also, yet there 
was a lack of uniformity in the dimen- 
sions of the corresponding parts of differ- 
ent movements; so that interchangeability 
was impossible——and was not even at- 
tempted. 

As has been suggested. America was 
for many years entirely- dependent upon 
the watch-makers of Europe for its supply 
of watches. But the spirit of independ- 
ence, coupled with the fact that many 
watches imported from Europe were of 
very inferior workmanship, led Mr. Den- 
nison to the confident belief that watches 
could be made not only better, but, by the 
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adoption of the plan of interchangeability 
(then just coming into practice in some 
forms of American manufacture—notably 
the manufacture of muskets at the Na- 
tional Armory at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts), could be made uniform, and at the 
same time, much cheaper. The theory of 
Mr. Dennison was a sound one, but it 
was a bold undertaking to adapt such a 
theory to the manufacture of such micro- 
scopic mechanism as that constituting a 
pocket watch. Mr. Dennison’s plan was 
to substitute for the individual workman 
impersonal machines, in great variety, each 
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specially designed for the performance of 
a particular operation, or series of like 


operations. A few such machines were 
made in Mr. Dennison’s day, but they con- 
stituted a mere beginning. They now seem 
to have been somewhat crude, but the time 
was not ripe, nor would the conditions 
have warranted any attempt to create 
machines of the character now required. 
Automatic watch-making has been an evo- 
lution, and it is by no means a completed 
process, and while some progress was 
made during the first two decades of the 
Waltham Company’s history, the last 
twenty years have seen wonderful develop- 
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ment in that line, which has been made 
possible, first because the continued en- 
largement of the business gave warrant 
for the expenditure of the large amount 
of money required for the construction of 
such complicated pieces of machinery; 
_ second, the demand for watches has justi- 
fied the use of machines of great produc- 
tive capacity, which would not have been 
warranted during the earlier days. Lastly, 
but not least, the talented inventor was at 
hand, for Mr. Church’s connection with 
the Waltham Watch Factory was in the 
line of watch-making, as he stood in the 
front rank in that profession. But his 
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ability in the line of original invention was 
so marked that on the occasion of the 
visit to the United States of Prince Henry 
of Germany, Mr. Church was honored by 
being included in the one hundred “Cap- 
tains of Industry” who met at a dinner 
given in New York in honor of the Prince. 

The Watch Company has practically 
made the City of Waltham, inasmuch as, 
it may be safe to say, three-fourths of the 
City’s population are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon this company for their 
employment or welfare. So also it has 
made the name “Waltham” a familiar one 
wherever watches are carried, which is 
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equivalent to saying over the whole civyi- 
lized world. 

Our space forbids more than a frag- 
mentary sketch of this great industrial 
enterprise. We, therefore, close with the 
statement of a few facts which, may be of 
interest. Exact information concerning 
the early production of the factory is not 
obtainable, but it has been stated as « mat- 
ter of history that at the time of tie re. 
moval of the “Boston Watch Conipany” 
to the present factory location in Waltham 
in 1854, there were employed about sinety 
hands, producing five watch movements 
fer day, i.e., one watch for each eighteen 
employes. At the present time the product 
is practically three thousand movements 
per day, with thirty-nine hundred and 
twenty-five employes, or one watch for 
each one and one-third employes. \Vhen 
people are told of the making of a complete 
watch movement for each twelve seconds 
of working time, the very natural question 
is asked—“Where do they all go?” And 
the answer is “everywhere.” The Watch 
Company itself does no commercial busi- 
ness,* but consigns its entire product to 
Robbins & Appleton, who have acted as the 
Company’s Selling Agents since the pur- 
chase of the factory bv Mr. Robbins in 1857. 

The demand for Waltham watches has 
increased so rapidly that factory enlarge- 
ment has been almost a yearly necessity. 
nd the presert year is no exception, for 
work is now in progress on the erection 
of two additional wings to the factory 
buildings, which even now, if placed in a 
continuous line, would make a five-story 
factory building considerably more than 
half a mile in length. 

Recent inquiry disclosed the fact tha‘ 
from one of the more than twenty Denart- 
ments of the factory a single month’s de- 
livery of maunfactured pieces amounted to 
9,500,000, or a daily average of 380,000 
nieces, the greater part of this work being 
the product of automatic machines. But 
while the productive capacity of automatic 
machines is so much greater than that of 
the individual, it is a fact that the opera- 
tives who attend them receive a higher rate 
of wages than was the case when work 
was produced by the simpler mears. The 
Waltham Company prides itself on pay- 
ing the highest wages of any watch com- 
pany in the world, and is confident that 
its employes, in intelligence and_ ability. 
are the peers, at least, of any similar 
group to be found. 

The impossibility of meeting the world’s 
demands for Waltham watches without a 
material enlargement of its manufacturing 
plant, has led the Company, by a unani- 
mous vote, to reorganize, and form a new 
Corporation, to be called the Waltham 
Watch Company; and also to increase its 
capital stock to twelve million dollars. 
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NUMBER FOUR 





What Ingenious Object Lessons in Publicity have Contributed to 
the Great Success of The Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis 


The value of an object lesson as a means 
of indelibly impressing the public, has 
never been more convincingly or pleasingly 
illustrated than by The Brown Shoe Com- 


pany of St. 
Louis. Depart- 
ing from the 
accepted rules, 
forms and me- 
diums of ad- 
vertising they 
advanced bold- 
ly upon the 
field of origi- 
nality and the 
country at 
large has nev- 
er been more 
strikingly famil- 
jarized with the 
business of a 
great manufac- 
tory than in 
the case of 
this enterpris- 
ing western 
company. 

A story of 
unusual inter- 
est could be 
written about 
the work and 
the workers in 
the big factor- 
ies : the starting 
of the leather 
in such varied 
shapes and 
forms, the eye 
can hardly fol- 
low it through 
the busy rooms 
whose buzz and 
bustle confuse 
the visitor: the 
rattle of the 
machinery that 
makes one’s 
nerves tingle, 
until the fully 
constructed per- 
fectly shaped 
and finished 
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Company 


By Hersert CHURCHILL 


breathe and 


BROWN 


President and founder of The Brown Shoe 


One sees machines as subtile, as accurate, 
and as dexterous as human hands—they 
would be human if they could think and 
The droning life of 


the old-fash- 
ioned cobbler, 
as he sits ali 
day with his 
rat-tat-tat, plod- 
ding over his 
two pairs of 
shoes a day, 
finds an exact 
and startling 
counterpart in 
the strenuous 
activity of the 
labyrinth of 
machines which 
has promoted 
him from a cob- 
bler, relieved 
him of his irk- 
some toil and 
made hima 
master over 
these newer 
and greater 
forces of the 
mind, these ce- 
vices to save 
men’s labor and 
supply the vast 
increase of the 
world’s requir- 
ments. 

There is no 
end of human 
interest in the 
rushing, bus- 
tling scheme of 
men, women 
and machinery 
turning out be- 
fore one’s eyes, 
the daily ratio 
of millions of 
pairs of shoes a 
year. The con- 
templation of 
such an enor- 
mous fact in 
actual work 


shoe is handed you for inspection. It makes one dizzy and when one talks with 


is as mystifying as Hindoo magic, the 
rapid daily evolution of thousands of sides 
of leather into millions of pairs of shoes. 


the workers and 


imbibes to some extent 
their sense of satisfaction in making the 
best product the world can produce in 
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BUSTER BROWN AND TIGE 


As they appeared at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, 1904 


their line, one feels that they are to be 


envied, -hard as their tasks may seem to 
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others, and the thought is impressed: how 
good it is, in the concrete universe, there 
are workers for every task, willing and 
contented, each having an essential part 
‘in the world’s work and progress. 

A chapter on twenty-seven years 
terrupted success, electrifying in cr 
tails of progress and distinctly illustrative 
of St. Louis’ commercial advancement, 
could be written on The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, depicting the steady growth of fac- 
tories, products and shipments that have 
given the company the largest capacity for 
the production of high grade shoes in the 
west. Their two specialties White House 
Shoes for men and women and Buster 
Brown Blue Ribbon Shoes for boys and 
girls are as much talked of and as famous 
as the most widely advertised article of 
ware in the world. One hundred skilled 
salesmen are at this moment in all sec- 
tions of the country, mingling with the 
enterprising shoe merchants .of every city 
and town, carrying as their slogan—qual- 
ity, merit, fashion—for the shoes of the 
Brown Shoe Company, and the best <ealers 
in all the states are pretty certain to be 
exclusive agents of these superior goods. 

But without going into the details of 
history of this widely known establish- 
ment, it is the purpose of this sketch to 
illustrate the value of object lessons in 
publicity, of the use of types and symbols 
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isp de- 














STEREOPTICON ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
As given by The Brown Shoe Company 
° 
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in popularizing manufactured articles as 
distinct from the well-worn customs of 
the copy-writer. It was a happy thought 
and a trenchant one that hit upon the 
original, live, frolicsome, mischievous but 
always adorable Buster Brown as_ the 
medium of conveying to the public mind 
an ineffaceable preference for the Buster 
Brown Blue Ribbon Shoes. To do this 
effectively the company first sought the 
aid of the redoubtable artist and pater 
familias of Buster, Mr. R. F. Outcault of 
New York, in the preparation of a most 
fascinating scheme of illustrations in color, 
similar to the New York Herald series, 
in which Buster was made to carry on 
numerous stunts and exploits in the shoes 
that had taken the double grand prize at 
the St. Louis Exposition. To carry this 
ingenious scheme still further and to even 
more effectively absorb the interest of 
parents and children alike, the Company 
discovered and engaged the services of a 
most remarkable little man, Major Ray, 


not a whit bigger than Buster Brown and 
weighing forty-five pounds. Tige, Bus- 
ter’s faithful dog was also acquired and 
the real live Buster was provided with a 
wardrobe exactly siimlar to his prototype 
which would have done credit to the mil- 
lionaire Brown baby of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Then, with his retinue of attend- 
ants, Buster and Tige started on a tour of 
the country holding receptions at the prin- 
cipal agencies of the Brown shoes, talking 
with remarkable eloquence and interest to 
the thousands of children and their elders 
who everywhere gathered to see him and 
hear him. It was a notable Cemonstra- 
tion: Buster was presented with trophies 
by admirers everywhere and Tige was 
overwhelmed with hats, ribbons and the 
paraphernalia of exuberant kid-land. Often 
at his public addresses Buster has had 
crowds running into tens of thousands. 
He is a pleasing little person, a glib talker 
of keen and intelligent mind and it goes 
without saying that all the juveniles of the 











PICTURE OF CROWD ATTENDING 


A BUSTER BROWN RECEPTION 


Given on the court house steps at LaFayette Ind. by the Prass-Schultz Shoe Co., 
May 23d and 24th, 1905, where the crowd became so large that it blockaded 
the street to the interruption of street cars and all transportation 
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country, out of undying regard for their 
friends Buster and Tige, will insist upon 
wearing on all occasions the Buster Brown 
Blue Ribbon Shoes. Such is the value of 
an object lesson in business. As an evi- 
dence of this the dealers from one end of 
the country to the other have plead for 
visits of Buster and Tige and are spurred 
on by the faculties of orphanages, homes 
and schools for children. Many parents 
write to the dealers urging an opportunity 
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for their children to meet Buster and Tige, 
and wherever they go throughout the 
country, there is a continuous ovation. 
Carrying the idea of the object lesson 
in business in another direction The Brown 
Shoe Company after the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion engaged the competent services of 
Mr. Forrest D. High, a lecturer of wide 
repute to visit their large customers in 
larger towns giving free stereopticon lec- 
tures to the public illustrating how White 
House Shoes for men and women are 
made. These lectures have been attended 
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by large crowds everywhere ani have been 
exceedingly instructive and entertaini 
giving first a clear insight into the man 
facture and merits of this popular brand 
of footwear and fascinating stereopticon 
views and moving pictures of World’s 
Fair and other scenes. A _ great many 
thousands of people who were unable to 
attend the St. Louis Exposition, have thu 
been delightfully entertained and instructed 
through Mr. High’s lectures regardin 
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that memorable historic event. And how 
many thousands of permanent customers 
among the better classes of men and 
women do you suppose The Brown Shoe 
Company have made, through this object 
lesson for their White House shoes? 
Perhaps the most expensive and unusual 
exploit in the field of object lessons was 
a chase arcoss the Atlantic and into 
France to secure the consent of the beauti- 
ful Maxine Elliott, America’s popular so- 
ciety star, to become the patroness and 
popular spirit of the White House Shoe. 
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When this idea was conceived Miss Elliott 
was about leaving New York and before 
she could be reached she had sailed, but 
undaunted by this fact, the company started 
an emissary in pursuit of their desired 
queen and in due time obtaine! her sanc- 
ion and courteous acknowledgment of the 
compliment bestowed. Ever since then the 
charming features and the @raceful figure 
of the fascinating Miss Elliott have been 

inseparable from the White House Shoe 
and symbolize its enduring elegance. Here 
was a dainty object lesson added to the 
others ‘that have contributed to the 
creat renown of The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany. 

The great success of this notable St. 
Louis establishment, and the world-wide 
popularity of the goods it manufactures, 
has been due in large measure. to the 
broad business foresight of the foun“er 
and present head Mr. George W. Brown 
and his sagacious associates, Messrs. J. 
H. Roblee, vice president; G. E. South- 
wick, secretary and treasurer; I. H. Saw- 
ver, E. F. Shaw, A. M. Roblee and W. F. 
Armstrong, directors. Since The Brown 
Shoe Company -began successful shoe man- 
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ufacturing in St. Louis this City has be- 
come the greatest shoe market for retail 
merchants in the world. More shoes are 
made here than in any other city in the 
United States. St. Louis manufactures 
and distributes more than fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of boots and: shoes to the retail 
trade every year. The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany were the first successful shoe manu- 
facturers here and make the best high 
grade shoes that go out of St. Louis. They 
were awarded the only double grand prisz¢ 
at the St. Louis Exposition. No other 
shoe manufacturer recejved higher than a 
single grand prize. They are termed the 
Style Pacemakers of the West, and are in- 
creasing their manufacturirg capacity faster 
than any other shoe manufacturer in the 
United States. Sales of over a million a 
month and gains of over a million a year 
have compelled them to increase their 
capacity to over twelve millians a_ year, 
for which they are erecting two additional 
buildings to cost over a million dollars. 
The capital of the company is two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Such are 
the enviable rewards of sagacious down- 
to-date business methods. 
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There is much speculation over the au- 
thorship of “A Woman’s Heart.” The 
name “Olive Ransom,” which appears on 
the title page as editor of the manuscript 
of the unfortunate heroine is a scholarly 
woman now living the life ofa recluse in 
New York. She describes herself in one 
of the chapters of the book as follows: 
“She is an American of old stock, and 
has been brought up in the freedom and 
liberality that inform the best people of 
the country, and also with the faith that 
there are no difficulties which justice, truth 
and good purpose may not overcome.” 
The name “Olive Ransom” was that of a 
colonial instructor of the author, who has 
published a number of books under another 
name. “A Woman’s Heart” is a very 
frank discussion of Catholicism and has al- 
ready caused a storm of discussion. 


* 
* * 


The news that pool room wire tappers 
in New York city cleaned up more than 
$50,000 was published on the day that 
Arthur Stringer’s new novel, “The Wire 
Tappers” went to press. The modus oper- 
andi of wire-tapping, by which it is possi- 
ble for a skilled telegrapher to select from 
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a network of wires the one containing the 
desired information, and to withhold for 
a time that information from the ones for 
whom it is intended, or perhaps substitute 
misinformation, is one of the features of 
Mr. Stringer’s rather daring novel. In fact, 
“The Wire Tappers,” besides being a 
strong romance, said to include a re- 
markably vivid and intimate study of this 
phase of criminal life. Little, Brown and 
Company publish the novel. 


1s 


* 
* * 


George W. Jacobs & Company, Phila- 
delphia, are the publishers of many popu- 
lar children’s books from the pen of Amy- 
E. Blanchard, who may well be given the 
sincere affection of all loyal American 
girls, as she herself is thoroughly Ameri- 
can, her family on her father’s side, of old 
Huguenot stock, having been represented 
in this country since 1639; while her 
mother’s family trace their descent from 
one of the early settlers of Lord Balti- 
more’s colony. 

The instruction she received at home 
was later supplemented by that of a large 
school, where her themes always won her 
highest marks, although closer attention 
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was usually given to her other work. At 
the early age of fifteen she left school to 
make her first venture toward self-support, 
and for two or three years she held the 
position of teacher, giving such time as 
she could spare to the study of those 
branches in which she felt herself de- 
ficient. 


AMY E. BLANCHARD 


From the time of the death of her 
parents until very recently, Miss Blanchard 
has lived little in her native city. Several 
winters were spent in study at one of the 
art schools in New York; and afterward 
two years were passed in teaching drawing 
and painting at a seminary in Plainfield, 
New Jersey. Later Miss Blanchard moved 
to Philadelphia, pursuing her literary 
labors there until her return to Baltimore 
within the last two years. 

Her first appearance in print was in a 
Salem, Massachusetts, paper, which pub- 
“lished some verses sent to a friend who 
deemed them worthy of notice. Miss 
Blanchard was at that time about sixteen. 
Her first story appeared two or three 
years later, and was followed at intervals 
by several others. Her first real success, 
however, was not attained until the year 
1893. From that time to this Miss Blanch- 
ard’s success as a writer of stories for 
girls has been assured, and every year her 
audience of girl readers increases alike 
in numbers as in devotion and enthusi- 
asm. 
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Mrs. Harriett M. Lothrop (“Margaret 
Sidney”) has just returned from a stay of 
nearly a year in the British Isles and 
Northern Europe. She has placed with 
her publishers, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, Boston, the literary result of her 
trip, in the form of the first volume of a 
most attractive set of books for children 
to be entitled “Two Little Friends Series.” 
The first volume, “Two Little Friends in 
Norway,” with illustrations by Hermann 
Heyer, will be published September first. 
In later volumes the “Two Little Friends,” 
a bright American girl and her Norwegian 
playmate, will visit other interesting coun- 
tries. 


kK 
* * 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company an- 
nounce a second edition of “Ben Pepper,’ 
tenth volume of the famous “Pepper 
Books” in spite of the fact that the first 
edition issued last fall was several times 
the size considered advisable to risk on th 
most important of ordinary juveniles. 


os 
Karl Edwin Harriman who has recent! 
been appointed editor of “The Red Book’ 


has been in the past an occasional con- 
tributor to prominent publications. 


Karl Edwin Harriman 
author of 


“The Girl and the Deal” 


In addition, he is the author of “The 
Girl and the Deal,” “Ann Arbor Tales,” 
and “The Homebuilders,” all published by 
George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadel- 
phia. The same publishers will bring out 
his latest story, “The Girl Out There,” 
this spring. 
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Reason 


Why you do not climb the ladder of 
SUCCESS. 
If your mental and physical machinery 
does not work smoothly, it may or may not be 
the coffee. 


It’s worth looking into. 
Try quitting 10 days and see the result. 


It will help, to take on as the hot morning 
beverage, well-made 
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“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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AND MAPI appointed, excellently managed—the social and scenic center of the White Mts. 3eautiful 
Me every facility for rid ng, driving, golf, tennis, etc. Fine casino, excellent orchestra for concerts and aa i 
’ Famed as a health resort. Hay fever unknown. 1 Fifteen private cottages for rent in connection with hotel, 


Maplewood Cottage open June rs. Maplowsos Hotel open early in July. For Illustrated Booklet aid { ( 
‘A 
















Information, Addrers 
LEON H. CILLEY, Manager 1 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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&# a WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON e 
COOK’S | 


A LA CARTE PERFECT SERVICE e: R O Ss B Yy F S 


CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 

















23-33 Avon St. 19 SCHOOL ST., 
LANDERS’ 
Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT CALEDES 
189 CoLumBus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. A New Place for Old Friends 


Open Day and Night 








PETIT LUNCH 
NoonTIME REsorRT IN BANKING DISTRICT eee | 
LeCLAIR LUNCH McDONALD’S 


Best Coffee in Boston 
N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 








131 Tremont Sr. 
LapiEs’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON SERVIC 
203 TREMONT AND Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


Warren STs., 
. ALSO R. H. WHITE’S 
LyNN, HAVERHILL A Resort For SHOPPERS 


AND LAWRENCE DINING HALL 


























THE ROCKLAND CAFE AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 
351A COLUMBUS AVE. 

A. PLaKtAs, PROPRIETOR 1874 ~=A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 

Our CoMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 





THE CLOVER 
Business Men’s LuNCH AND LAptEs’ CAFE 
MUSIC E. A. DEERY, MGR. , 
3toll 944 Washington St. DurciIn ParK & Co, jo N. Market St. 


Our PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 

















743 WASHINGTON STREET 


Bay State Dairy Lunch’ 23." = 
C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 49 COMMERCIAL STREET 


44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 






















The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 
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In these days of commercial activity, 
when the industrial advantages and oppor- 
tunities of New England are being ex- 
ploited in newspapers, magazines and on 
lecture platforms, and when statesmen 
from every state in New England are en- 
gaging in wordy battles, in assembly and 
congressional halls, all with the same 
dominant motive, namely, the retaining of 
New England’s prestige as a commercial 
mart; while tariff, trade and commerce are 
all woven together in the great issue of 
reciprocity, which is being pulled and 
tugged, jeered at and cheered at through- 
out the land, New England stands serene, 
safe in at least one claim which laws and 
legislation cannot take from. her, her 
world-wide fame as the “vacation region” 
of North America. Reciprocity is forgot- 
ten when recreation and recuperation are 
spoken of. Endowed with all the bless- 
ings which a bountiful nature has lavished 
upon her, New England has every diversity 
of charm, every endowment of landscape 
and every quality of vacation ground to 
be found in the entire country. 

Her history, thrift and progress com- 
menced when the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, but nature was on the 
scene long before our early progenitors; 
she shaped the bays and shore line, piled 
up the mountains and hills and artistically 
laid out the lakes and valley lands. The 
Crystal Hills” long, long years ago were 
the sacred haunts of the red man’s Mani- 
tou, the lakes and rivers his hunting-ground 
and the magnificent seacoast his haven of 
rest. Then the white man came, and busy 
marts, high mountains, lakes and inland 
sections were all linked by the great steam 
railroad. Climatic conditions have not 
changed. There is nothing new except 
the opportunity to get there and what 
additional charms hotel men and_land- 
scape artists have added to nature’s deco- 
rations. New England’s vacation bounds 
include seashore resorts; inland haunts, 
including valley lands, river regions and 
lake sections, and the grand and rolling 
uplands, indexed under the head of 
mountains. The writer will present to 
you the summering haunts of all New 
England, portraying each class in turn, 
and as the seacoast is usually the first to 
summon the vacationist, it will be our pur- 
pose in this article to deal with it. 

New England’s seacoast commences 
where New York’s ceases. Connecticut, 
adjoining New York State on the East, 
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Descriptive of the Shore Resorts of New England 


By J. S. 
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fronts on long Island Sound. South Nor- 
walk is first and for thirty-two miles to 
New Haven there is a succession of de- 
lightful indentations formed by the many 
rivers which intersect this strip on their 
course to the sea. On the numerous 
islands which are scattered about here and 
there along the coast, are pretty cottages 
and camps which serve as charming re- 
treats for the weary denizens of the 
neighboring cities. 

As one nears Westport and Saugatuck 
after viewing with delight the enchanting 
vista which greeted his vision at the con- 
fluence of Mother Ocean and the Norwalk 
River, a new panorama appears. Wind- 
ing in all its silvery glory comes the Sau- 
gatuck River, and a little above its union 
with the Sound commences a one mile 
stretch of smooth beach, known as Campa 
Beach, whose merits are well known 
to hundreds of Connecticut vacationists. 
Beyond Saugatuck are Green’s Farms, 
Southport and Fairfield, charming little 
rural towns combining ‘alike the adorn- 
ments of country and seashore. Farther 
along is the bustling city of Bridgeport. 
Are you surprised, reader, to hear that 
this busy manufacturing city has scenic 
allurements and health-giving propensities 
sufficient to attract within her borders 
New Yorkers and others from her own 
state in search of rest and recreation? If 
so, then you are one who has missed the 
joys of a trip by trolley or steamboat from 
the city proper to attractive and entertain- 
ing. Pleasure Beach. Stratford, a pleasing 
little community, is next in order and then 
comes the city of New Haven. Connecti- 
cut vacationists have a fond memory at 
the mention of this name, for as Yale and 
New Haven have become synonymous to 
the general outside public, the summer 
inhabitants of the Nutmeg State are prone 
to couple New Haven and Savin Rock; 
and show me the enthusiast of this old 
Charter Oak community within a radius 
of fifty miles, who has not at some time 
or other put up at, this popular resort! 
Four miles from the city proper, this 
rocky promontory extends into the ocean. 
It is ideally located, with a beautiful sandy 
bathing beach of many miles directly in 
front, excellent and first class hotels and 
many handsome private cottages. It is a 


central point for vacationists who desire 
to make excursions to the various sur- 
rounding watering places and points of 
interest. 


Fishing is zealously pursued by 
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The most magnificent modern summer hotel on the 
North Shore. 


The New Ocean House is but thirty minutes from Boston 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. Its 
situation ts delightful. 


Among other attractions it has to offer are safe surf-bath- 
ing, sailing, fishing, and the finest roads for driving, 
riding, and automobiling in America. Boarding stable 
and garage on premises. 
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Concerts by a superb orchestra every afternoon and 
evening during the season. 


Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 
Select patronage. 


Write for booklet and other information. 


Ainslie &§ Grabow 


Proprietors 





Address until June 1st, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. After that 
date, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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most of the summer colony and the fleet 
of boats, canoes and y in the harbor 
gives ample proof of its facilities for this 
kind of sport. In fact, the entire border 
of Connecticut fringing on the Sound. and 
reached via the Shore Line of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
is one picturesque panorama; so inviting 
and so tempting that many a resolute 
mind determined to wrap himself up in 
business and forbear the foolish fancies 
of a vacation, has unwittingly found: him- 
self suryeying the scene from a car win- 
dow and devouring the delights which are 
presented to him with true wonder and 
amazement; and ere many miles have been 
traversed, he -has forgotten the traffic of 
the city and dreams of a date when he 
can tear himself away for a week or two, 
or perhaps a month and rusticate in the 
company of the rocks and sands and sea. 
Beautiful. resorts such as Fair Haven, 
Guilford, Grove Beach, Saybrook, Crescent 
Beach, Niantic and finally New London 
each in turn display their glories on the 
pages of the passing show. 

New London is one of the most pleas- 
ing of New England cities. It lies at the 
mouth’ of the Thames River on Long 
Island Sound. The streets are broad and 
well shaded and the harbor road close to 
the water is lined with magnificent villas 


and cottages, homes of the summer colony. 
Situated on the bay is the luxurious and 


capacious Pequot House, the principal 
summer hotel. Goshen, which is the home 
of the exclusive summer residents, has 
some exquisite villas. : 

Watch Hill or Watch Hill Point is a 
promontory just across the Connecticut 
line, within the limits of the town of 
Westerly, Rhode Island. From this ele- 
vation, Bleck Island, Fisher’s Island, Long 
Island, Little Narragansett Bay, the Paw- 
catuck River and the inland farms and 
fields of both Connecticut and Rho“e 
Island are plainly visible. The promon- 
tory juts into the ocean in a southwesterly 
direction and from here to Point Judith 
is one of the most magnificent stretches 
of rockbound and rugged ocean coast in 
the country; but on the western shore of 
this promontory is a charming bathing 
beach free from the dangerous and hidden 
rocks and treacherous undertows, far dif- 
ferent from the wild and rockbound vista 
of the East. The temperature invariably 
remains below seventy-five and the cool 
breezes of old Ocean continually play 
about the shores, no ‘matter from which 
point the wind blows. The facilities of 
approach are perfect. For six months in 
the year electric cars connect at Westerly 
with the main line of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, for Watch 
Hill on the “Shore Line Route.” Cosey 
cottages and villas are s®attered along the 


shore and on the rolling hills and valley 
lands are some costly summer residences, 
for the greater part owned and occupied 
by western people. There are six large 
hotels, with accommodations varying 
from one hundred and twenty-five to four 
hundred, and rates from $3.00 a day to 
$30.00 a week, besides numerous smaller 
hostelries and boarding houses. The 
drives and walks are attractive and add a 
great deal to the enrichment of the spot. 
It is reached in summer by steamer ser- 
vice from Stonington, Connecticut, three 
miles distant. : 

Alone in the Atlantic, Block Island, the 
quaint, picturesque and in many ways the 
most delightful of New England’s ocean 
isles, possesses popularity peculiarly her 
own. With a native population of about 
fifteen hundred, for the most part engaged 
in fishing and farming, the inhabitants 
are an interesting lot. The island is from 
seven to eight miles long and three and 
a half miles wide, pear-shaped and covered 
with fertile farm lands and refreshing 
ponds of fresh water. These ponds vary 
in size from small bodies to huge lakes, 
the largest of which was Great Pond which 
now forms a part of the New Harbor. 
The surface is irregular, a succession of 
hills and valleys, and there are scarcely 
any trees growing upon the island. The 
coast for the most part is formed of for- 
bidding bluffs which rise in places to a 
height of one hundred feet and the bath- 
ing beach extends for over two miles 
along the shore. ‘“Manisses” was the 
name given to it by the aborigines and 
means the “Isle of the Little God.” The 
air at Block Island is extra pure and 
healthful and to the sufferer from 
catarrh who breathes in the ozone laden 
breezes there is no surer relief. Over 
thirty first class hotels are located on 
the island, nearly all on what is known 
as the shore of the Old Harbor, besides 
numerous boarding houses and summer 
cottages, and last year during the 
height of the season Block Island’s hostel- 
ries were scarcely able to care for the 
horde of vacationists. There is a per-~ 
sistent rumor to the effect that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is going to erect a mag- 
nificent hotel here. A_ street horse-car 
railroad connects what is known as the 
Old and New Harbors and skirts the 
island. An interesting sight last season 
for the thousends of tourists who came to 
Block Island was the wreck of the 
Schooner “Spartan,” which lay on the 
rocks above water just off shore. The 
natives rescued the crew and the cargo 
and received over one hundred thousand 
dollars salvage. Block Island is reached 
in the summer months by boats from 
New London, Providence, Newport and 
Montauk. The steamers from New Lon- 
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T HE COLONIAL ARMS is a modern hotel superbly located 
on the most picturesque and charming peninsula of the Mass- 
RS os: achusetts coast, overlooking on one side Gloucester Harbor, 
: on the other, the ocean. 
Unique facilities for recreation, including an 
ALL SUMMER PASTIMES} ideal harbor with private landing float, surf and 
still-water bathing, and a neighborhood of ex- 
GOLF quisite New England beauty, distinguish it from 
the typical coast resort. 
YACHTING The COLONIAL ARMS is the meeting-place 
TENNIS of a select cliéntéle who appreciate outdoor life 
BATHING under the most agreeable conditions, accom- 
panied by the conveniences of a high-class mod- 
(on superb roads) All sleeping apartments have an unobstructed 
are to be enjoyed in| water view and intercommunicating telephone 
connection. Seventy-five suites with private 
bath. 
Orchestra, Automobile Garage, Boat and Car- 
riage Livery. 

To reach COLONIAL ARMS take train and check baggage to Bass Rocks 
station on Gloucester division Boston & Maine Railroad. Motor car runs 
direct from Bass Rocks station to hotel, thus avoiding ferry and drive through 
city of Gloucester. 

For Rates, Diagrams of Rooms and all detailed information, address unt! Jn’ e 1st., 
J. A. SHERRARD, Manager, Care International Hotel and Tourist Bureau 147 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 
After June rst—Tue Cotontat Arms Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 
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don, Providence and Montauk make daily 
sailings in each direction. New York peo- 
ple favor this resort as do western Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut folk. 

At the entrance to Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island’s beautiful water way, is the 
dazzling Narragansett Pier, whose sum- 
mer fame has shone in rays of splendor 
clear to the Pacific coast. Narragansett 
is an ultra-fashionable and yet a cosmo- 
politan resort. It has a bathing beach of 
over a mile extension and it is a gala 
sight to see thousands taking a dip in 
Mother Ocean here. People from all sec- 
tions of the United States mingle in the 
waters of Narragansett Beach or prome- 
nade on the popular pier. The view from 
the heights is superb. The hotels are 
many and include some magnificent sum- 
mer hostelries. The bath houses - have 
every convenience for the bather, including 
hot sea water and sun shower baths. 
The private residences are elaborate struc- 
tures, where many American celebrities 
while away the summer months. 

Twenty-seven miles away from the near- 
est point in the mainland of old Cape Cod, 
lies the Isle of Nantucket, of whaling 
fame. Nantucket has a wonderful history, 
but not all her glory lies in her whaling 
and Indian traditions! The island is an 
irregular triangle in form, sixteen miles 
long from East to West and three to four 
miles in width. The surface is level to 
the South, gradually sloping towards the 
North, where it becomes quite hilly. As 
in Block Island, fresh ponds are numer- 
ous and they are well supplied with fish. 
The town is in the centre of the island. 
No malarial germs can live in Nantucket 
when once they come in contact with the 
soothing and invigorating atmosphere 
which works hypnotic charms on bodies 
and nerves, racked by the toil of the city. 
Its sanitary conditions are perfect, in fact, 
so noticeably perfect as to cause the recog- 
nition and commendation of physicians, 
who, once in Nantucket, prescribe for 
their patients a trip to the same island. 
The ocean view cannot be equalled, and 
the old historic associations, interesting 
curios and landmarks, are a source of 
wonder and never failing interest to all. 
The principal drives are to Surfside, three 
miles; South Shore, three miles; Sconset, 
seven and one-half miles; Tom Never’s 
Head, six miles; Sankaty Head, eight 
miles; Palpis, five miles; Quidnet, nine 
miles; Wanivenit, nine miles; Maddequet, 
five miles; the Cliff, one and Great Point, 
fifteen. Over twenty-five first-class hotels 
with rates from $1.50 a day to $25.00 per 
week grace the island, besides numerous 
boarding houses and cottages. 

Gorgeous! Gala! Dazzling Newport! 
What unbounded splendor! What a be- 
wildering array of wealth and fashion 


graces this elite of the world’s beaches! 
Nowhere in the world do luxurious pal- 
aces, imposing fetes and magnificent drives 
lend such an enchantment to a spot whose 
natural attachments are sufficient in them- 
selves to give her a name! The city of 
Newport fronts on Narragansett Bay and 
is rightly known as the summer city of 
America’s “smart set.” The climate is 
cool and refreshing during all three 
months, in truth, noticeably cooler than at 
some of the neighboring watering places, 
which fact is caused by the divergence of 
the Gulf Stream at this point. The shores 
alternate with beaches of smooth, marble~ 
like sand; then ledges and headlands and 
projecting cliffs reaching far out into the 
ocean. The driveways extend for many 
miles, clear around the city, following 
shore and woodland, intervale and cliffs, 
each turn in the journey introducing a 
new wealth of beauty to the most pic- 
turesque of vistas. Bellevue is society’s 
promenade and here late in the afternoon, 
a procession of automobiles, prancing 
horses and stylishly gowned pedestrians 
may be daily seen. Bailey’s Beach is at 
the end of this beautiful drive and is 
society’s private resort, where the scions 
of the “400” take their daily dip. The 
hotels and cottages are magnificent affairs; 
and yet Newport has a colony besides 
the elect, many summer cottagers and 
boarders of lesser means find ample ac- 
commodations in the less expensive and 
less pretentious hostelries, where they 
enjoy the same sea air and breezes so 
much monopolized by the aristocracy. 
Directly opposite Newport is Conanicut 
Island, known as Jamestown. It is about 
four miles distant and is reached from 
Newport Wharf by ferry in about twenty 
minutes. Farms and country dwellings 
are scattered throughout the island and 
with the advent of the vacation idea, it 
was eagerly and early selected as a su- 
perior summer spot. Jamestown is the sec- 
ond largest island under the laws of 
Rhode Island and its numerous natural 
attractions, possessing as it does all the 
various forms of shore scenery, from pro- 
jecting ledges and perpendicular walls of 
rocky coast to broad polished stretches of 
sandy beach, have made it the chief gem 
of a collection of ocean jewels. Owing to 
its sheltered position, strange to relate, it 
has hardly any surf-bathing shores, but 
its still water bathing is superb. The cen- 
tre of the island is a narrow isthmus, 
which forms a natural bridge, connecting 
two portions. The United States govern- 
ment has replaced the old Fort Dumpling 
in the southern promontory with a more 
modern fortification. When the U. S., 
Squadron journeys to Rhode Island waters 
as it did last summer, the ships anchor 
and manceuvre within plain view of the 
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THE HOTEL CHAMPLAIN ofters its guests the 
pure, bracing, pine-laden air of the Adirondacks, 
superb views from its commanding location on the 
shore of Lake Champlain, and ideal conditions of 
service and social environment. The healthy out~ 
door life has made it a favorite social center for the 
younger set. 


GOLF—An 18-hole course—with one exception the 
oldest in America—kept in championship form. Pro- 
fessional in charge. 


BEST TURF TENNIS COURTS in New York 
State. Splendid roads for automobiling and coaching. 
Fully equipped boat, living and bathing houses and 
sandy beach. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is located on the main line 
of the Delaware & Hudson R.R.., three miles from 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., and is reached in through 
Pullmans. 


Descriptive booklet sent on application. Address 
DELAWARE & HUDSON RR. Ticket Office (until July Ist) 1354 Broadway. N.Y. 
After that date. HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, Clinton County. N. Y. 
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dwellers on Jamestowm. A dozen years 
ago, the summer residents were few and 
scattered, but with each year its patron- 
age and fame have increased so that to- 
day three large summer hotels, accommo- 
dating in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred, and six smaller ones with capacities 
for from fifty to one hundred guests, wel- 
come the visitors. St. Louis people look 
with particular favor upon this resort, 
but its clientele is by no means limited to 
the Mississippi’s metropolis, for the cosey 
summer residences represent leading citi- 
zens of Washington, New York and Phil- 
adelphia. During the summer months, 
besides the Newport service the ferry- 
boats between Newport and Providence 
also stop at this island. 

And now we come to a vacation land so 
hallowed with its historical memories and 
blessed with its quaint traditions, advan- 
tages so sacred and reverenced by the na- 
tive New Englander as to make him turn 
toward here as pilgrims journey to the 
shrines of their saints. “Old Cape Cod”! 
What associations assemble at the call of 
that dear old name! _What memories of 
old time whalers, hardy seamen, summer 
vacationists and fine fishing fleets ramble 
together, mingling in the memory of days 
that have passed! Cape Cod has been pic- 
tured in history and in fiction time and 
again. Historical writers have browsed 
upon events of bygone days, garnishing 
none and neglecting nothing which would 
aid their record of happenings; while fic- 
tion writers have delved j in these histories 
and pictured in their imaginations a Cape 
Cod of another era—they have dwelt upon 
what they have pleased to call the desolate 
and sandy dunes, with never a thought or 
picture of present land, where cottages 
and summer hotels flourish, and summer 
girls flutter in a season of joyousness and 
gayety! Imagine it, Truro, Orleans, 
Chatham, Woods Hole, Falmouth, Pocas- 
set, Yarmouth, Barnstable and Buzzards 
Bay with: its old Fairhaven, Mattapoiset 
and Marion and Onset and Wareham and 
Middleboro—being desolate in June, July 
and August! And how about Province- 
town with its magnificent steamer service 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad between here and Boston dur- 
ing the summer? Note the line of campers 
along the shores! The palatial summer res- 
idences! Note the population at Hyannis 
and the wealth and fashion along the 
beaches of Buzzards Bay! Has any sum- 
mer town got a choicer colony than 
Marion? And small wonder, when one 
considers the unrivalled advantages in 
scenery and atmosphere! Such resorts as 
these may well boast of their attributes— 
jutting headlands, surf-washed shores and 
sandy beaches; verdant islands and peace- 
ful farming villages; thick studded wood- 


lands and everywhere a view of the ocean, 
reckless and rollicking—surely nature 
hath shown her hand in fashioning an 
ideal vacation region, when she made the 
“Cape.” The hostelries are handsome 
hotels, some luxurious in their equipment 
and furnishings, others plain but none the 
less comfortable, and cheery and moderate 
boarding-houses—just as you desire—all 
“ready made.” The train service to the 
Cape points in the summer season via the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad is first class, while to many points 
a boat service from Boston is in effect. 
At the very gateway of the section 
known as Cape Cod lies Plymouth. Plym- 
outh has a wealth of historical associations 
and traditions and is above all other 
places revered by natives of Massachu- 
setts. But Plymouth relies not on her 
traditional recollections to gather within 
her bounds the thousands who annually 
assemble here. Plymouth is eighteen miles 
long and from five to nine miles wide. 
The traditional rock, the first wharf in the 
Bay State upon which a white man set 
foot is still preserved and from this ob- 
servatory many a tourist gazes in admira- 
tion at the outstretched surface of Plym- 
outh Harbor. Burying Hill, a slight emi- 
nence, straight up from the water front, is 
an excellent viewpoint from which to gaze 
upon the interesting vista of plain old 
Plymouth. Looking out toward sea, the 
most charming picture of marine scenery 
is presented to the observer. Coles Hill, 
another eminence rising near the ancient 
rock gives one a view of the channel fol- 
lowed by the “Mayflower.” Town Brook 
flows down a gorge, emptying into the har- 
bor. At the source of this brook is a 
pond some three miles in circumference 
known as “Billington Sea.” It is dotted 
with islands and is a fitting termination 
for a valley replete with attractions. The 
route through this valley is about two 
miles in length from the base of Burying 
Hill and in this journey some of the most 
fascinating of ocean outlooks and land- 
scape scenes in the country lie outstretched 
before one. Plymouth has a list of many 
hotels, ranging in price from $1.00 a day 
to $25.00 per week. Carriages meet the 
trains at the station and the electric car 
service to all parts of the town is first 
class. Plymouth possesses all the recrea- 
tive advantages to be desired; her drives 
are numerous and among the points of in- 
terest which visitors are sure to take in 
are the great cave and the cliffs, the bluffs 
of Manomet and the Plymouth plateaus. 
Separated from the southern Cape Cod 
strip by Vineyard Sound, just eight miles 
across, is Martha’s Vineyard, a sister isle 
to Nantucket and Block Island. Known 
throughout the country as a camp meet- 
ing ground, Martha’s Vineyard has been 
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the shrme.for religious gatherings since 
1835. Cottage City and Edgartown are 
the principal summering towns. The 
island lacks in tradition but in her pos- 
session of sunshine, sea breezes and pure 
air she is amply compensated, and has 
something worth while to award the vaca- 
tionist whose choice leads hither. Cot- 
tage City is her attraction, her magnet, 
in which the identity of the whole island 
is sunk. This modern Arcadia was laid 
out in 1868 on bluffs thirty feet high, 
fronting on the waters of Vineyard Sound. 
Over twelve hundred cottages are within 
the borders of the pleasant little “city” 
and they consist of every variety of design 
and construction, from the simplest homes 
to the most luxurious and elegant palaces. 
The broad and sweeping avenues and the 
numerous parks and drives are in close 
keeping with the artistic gardens and cot- 
tages. The tree growth consists almost 
entirely of red and white oak. Over 
twelve thousand people select Cottage City 
as their abode during June, July and 
August and they come from every quarter 
of the country. Eight large hotels with 
rates from $2.50 a day upward and a dozen 
smaller ones furnish accommodations for 
the guests who have not their own homes. 
The island is reached by steamer service 
from Woods Hole to Cottage City. Five 
and a half miles south of Cottage City is 
Edgartown, during the days when the whale 
fisheries were good a prosperous commun- 
ity, but since decadent. Chappiquiddick 
Island lies in the harbor and extends five 
miles north and south. Edgartown has 
many cottages and four first class hotels. 
Katama, three miles south of Edgartown, 
is a summer resort with an excellent bath- 
ing beach and first class fishing grounds. 
Vineyard Haven is one of the most beauti- 
ful harbors in New England. It is a 
famous harbor of refuge, where all kinds 
of vessels seek safety. The streets are 
well shaded and the forest growths cover 
a large area. Four first class hotels and 
several boarding houses feed the hungry 
and care for the weary. Gay Head is a 
picturesque spot, comprising about twenty- 
four hundred acres and is a_ separate 
township. It receives its name from a 
cliff which rises perpendicularly to a height 
of one hundred and thirty-four feet from 
the sea. Gay Head is a popular point for 
visitors from Cottage City and points on 
Cape Cod. : 

South of Boston, the Atlantic coast 
border is invariably termed the South 
Shore, which means in a general way every 
bit of coast line from Cape Cod to the 
Hub; but to the people of Boston and 
suburbs, the South Shore is a more par- 
ticular portion which lies just: south of 
Boston Harbor and embraces within its 
territory such ocean resorts as Hingham 


on Boston Bay, a typical old New England 
town, the harbor of which is called 
Downer’s Landing and is just ten miles 
from the city by .steamer; Cohasset, a 
neighboring town, which like Hingham has 
many delightful drives and a summer hotel 
which accommodates about fifty, besides 
many cottages; Hough’s Neck, a popular 
resort with Boston people; Nantasket 
Beach, famous as a Boston resort and 
which, since the advent of the Metropoli- 
tan Park System, has become a charming 
beach for a summer vacation,—the bathing 
being of the best, with a commodious 
bath house and a superb view from the 
beach looking out toward the ocean. At 
the extremity of the Hull peninsula is the 
Hotel Pemberton; Sagamore Hill and 
Strawberry Hill are two of the most noted 
elevations. Connecting Nantasket with the 
mainland is Jerusalem Road, from which 
a good view of the ocean is obtained. 
This road leads to Cohasset. Next door 
neighbor to Cohasset is Scituate, which 
has a coast line of eight miles. On the 
south is Marshfield, a farming town. Cut 
River which flows from Duxbury empties 
into the sea at Marshfield Beach. This 
outlet is known as Green Harbor and here 
quite a summer colony congregate. Green 
Harbor has two hotels, the Webster and 
the Winslow, each accommodating over 
fifty, besides many cottages. Beyond 
Marshfield is Duxbury, a growing shore 
resort which already contains many mag- 
nificent villas. 

Beautiful and attractive as are the 
southern shores of New England, they by 
no means measure the extent of her coast 


- delights; for journey where you will it is 


impossible to locate a section where such 
an abundance of scenic surprises, attrac- 
tive and entrancing to the lover of nature, 
all combining with their superiority of 
vistas, attributes health giving and healing, 
and amusement and recreative opportuni- 
ties in such satisfying proportions as 
along the North Shore. 

New England’s North Shore is one long 
series of vacation haunts, a coast line 
dented with bays and coves; dotted with 
islands and strewn with stretches of 
smooth, sandy beach, which alternate with 
craggy and rocky promontories and bluffs! 
Congregated on the North Shore during a 
summer season are the millionaire Cap- 
tains of Industry, the controllers of the 
nation’s wealth as well as worn out clerks 
and factory employees seeking a_ brief 
respite from the cares of toil. Nature has 
the same cooling breezes for all—the same 
salt atmosphere and surf for millionaire 
and clerk. 

From the rocky hills of Nahant to the 
harbor of Eastport, Maine, New England’s 
sea wall extends. Nahant, of course, is 
properly a Boston resort, rock-ribbed, and 
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popular alike with excursionists who de- 
sire a day’s outing and hundreds of cot- 
tagers and campers who pass the entire 
summer here. Revere Beach, thepopular 
Boston bathing beach, is scarcely a resi- 
dentia! resort; an ideal amusement beach, 
it is a perfect mecca for the tired tene- 
ment population and the city workers who 
desire to steal away for a few hours’ rest. 

At Swampscott, commences the section 
which has been praised and heralded even 
jn distant countries, and whose joys and 
pleasures hundreds of enthusiasts antici- 
pate and dream about during the dreary 
months of winter. This territory, as far 
as Portland, Maine, is served by the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad and farther along 
by the Maine Central. Swampscott fronts 
on a bay and the ocean outlook is perfect. 
The bathing is excellent and the hotel ac- 
commodations are superb, much different 
from 1830, when Aunt Betsey Blaney had 
the only boarding house and the price of 
meals and lodging for health seekers was 
$3.00 per week. From Swampscott, Phil- 
lips Beach, Beach Bluff, Devereux and 
Clifton ,we pass to the far-famed shores 
of Marblehead, the quaint old town whose 
magnificent harbor and high cliffs facing 
the ocean have brought to rts shores sum- 
mer visitors from every imaginable point. 
Here the New York Yacht Club’s entire 
fleet convene at least once a year and the 
summer enthusiasts of yachting have 
formed the Marblehead Yacht Club. 
Marblehead is a high promontory and the 
elevated portion jutting into the ocean is 
called Marblehead Neck. Marblehead 
Neck is the resort portion of the town, 
where the beautiful villas are located. 
These cottages besides six spacious hotels 
amply provide for the pleasure seeker. 

Next beyond Marblehead, is the ancient 
city of Salem. Salem, too, possesses a sec- 
tion known as “The Neck” and at the ex- 
tremity of the city is Salem Willows, 
where the summerites find enjoyment. 

Beverly, with all the customary qualities 
of a North Shore resort, follows Salem 
and here one might say commences the 
“promised land,” the paradise for the 
elite, where representatives of our nation’s 
democracy and the royalty of foreign 
kinds walk hand in hand and rest side hy 
side during the summer months. Who 
has not heard of the glories of Cape Ann’s 
resorts? Rockport, at the extreme end 
of the Cape, a little more than an hour’s 
tide from Boston; Gloucester, West 
Gloucester, Magnolia, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, West Manchester, Beverly Farms, 
Prides and Montserrat! 

Pigeon Cove, reache1 from Rockport 
station, ig an ideal vantage ground from 
which to survey and judge the merits of 
not only the Cape Ann possessions, but 
the entire coast. Pigeon Hill, an -emi- 
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nence of two hundred and fifty feet is the 
observation tower. Far away to the north, 
the gloomy cliffs of Cape Porpoise loom 
into view—to the south, the entire shore 
to Plymouth is spread out, while at closer 


: range in this vision of beauty, are the 


sea-washed sands of Plum Island, the 
shores of old Hampton and Rye and the 
bleached white banks of Salisbury. Al- 
though this chosen spot is characteristic 
of the Cape Ann resorts, it would be 
hardly fair to hurry by without some men- 
tion of each. Gloucester, the home of 
Kipling’s “Captain Courageous,” and James 
Connelly’s “Toilers of the Sea,” is a 
charming old city. Old Mother Ann, a 
cliff at Eastern Point, from which the 
Cape derives its name, bears a fancied re- 
semblance to a woman’s face. In the near 
neighborhood are Squam River, East 
Gloucester, Land’s End and West Glouces- 
ter. 

Magnolia lays claim to being the most 
aristocratic and exclusive of the Cape Ann 
resorts. Her clientele is largely composed 
of Washington statesmen, foreign ambas- 
sadors, etc. Pleasant drives and delight- 
ful outlooks are to be encountered every- 
where; while the luxurious hostelries are 
well fitted, to care for the most fastidious 
of this seclusive section. Off the coast of 
Magnolia are the famous “reefs of Nor- 
man’s Woe,” immortalized. by Longfellow 
in his beautiful poem “Wreck of the Hes- 
perus.” 

Pretty an1 picturesque Manchester-by- 
the-Sea is ideally situated on a promon- 
tory where the breezes are bound to blow. 
Her famous singing beach, and many nat- 
ural attractions have given her high rank 
in the North Shore program. 

In recent years, not a few cottagers and 
campers have chosen the shores of Ipswich 
or followed the windings of the pleasant 
little river of the same name and dis- 
covered desirable locations where they 
have erected summer abodes. 

But perhaps one of the most recreative 
in every sense of the word—of the hun- 
dreds of gems which geographers have 
styled islands and which cot the waters of 
New England’s seaboard, is Plum Island. 
This island is connected with the main- 
land at Newburyport, so that in reality it 
is not an island at all, simply a peninsula. 
The atmosphere is particularly healthful, 
cool and invigorating, and is guaranteed 
to soothe the weary and send to slumber 
the nervous and careworn. Two hotels 
care for the guests, besides numerous cot- 
tages, and it is reached by ferry from 
Black Rock and electric cars from New- 
buryport. The electric car line circles the 
island. 

But a short way on the mainland be- 
yond Plum Island is Salisbury Beach, a 
true pleasure resort of the popular variety. 
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Salisbury has attributes common to this 
region; healthful atmosphere charged 
with ozone, the best surf bathing and an 
endless variety of summer amusement 
features. It is especially patronized by 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport and 
Lynn people, a great many of whom have 
costly summer cottages, and it has also six 
or eight large hotels accommodating from 
seventy-five to one hundred people, where 
the best of board can be secured at prices 
ranging from $7.00 to $15.00 per week. 
Salisbury is the last of Massachusetts’ 
shore resorts and now commence New 
Hampshire’s few miles of coast line. The 
old Granite State has been blessed with 
every variety of vacation ground and 
while her share of the ocean’s shore is 
not as great as her sister states, still, the 
quality and fascinating adornments of her 
brief but favored stretch compares favor- 
ably with any on the North Atlantic sea- 
board. Hampton and Rye Beaches are 
New Hampshire’s shore lands. Hampton 
is fifty miles from Boston, reached by 
trolley cars from Exeter, Portsmouth and 
Hampton station—indeed, so great has 
been the growth of these watering places, 
that the trolley has become quite a factor 
in aiding the throngs to visit their chosen 
spot—and now one can trolley with but a 
small break below Kennebunk, Maine, the 
entire distance along the shore from Port- 
land to Boston. Great Boar’s Head 
is a bluff which rises to a height of 
seventy feet, commanding an excellent 
view of the entire beach and an ocean sur- 
vey which brings into sight the Isles of 
Shoals. A delightful view at the southern 
extremity is near the Hampton River 
bridge, where the Hampton River flows 
through the green marshes. In the bed 
of the river are secreted the Hampton 
River clams, dainties known to every visi- 
tor in this territory. Hampton has all the 
features of a popular amusement resort 
besides being the summer home of people 
from New Hampshire, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. Little Boar’s Head, in the town 
of North Hampton, lies between Hampton 
and Rye Beaches, and is the site of many 
costly cottages and-is visited regularly by 
their wéll known owners. 

_ Of New Hampshire’s two beaches, Rye 
is perhaps the most fashionable. She 
shares with Hampton a wealth of rugged 
scenery, refreshing atmosphere and delight- 
ful bathing facilities. 

Portsmouth is one of New Hampshire’s 
busy marts, but Portsmouth has her New- 
castle and if we need any reminder of her 
prestige as a summer city, we should only 
recall last summer when the Japanese and 
Russian envoys assembled in session at the 
“Wentworth” to make the now famous 

Treaty of Portsmouth.” It is truly a 
beautiful haven and the “Wentworth” is a 


delectable shelter during the hot spell. 

Ten miles east of Portsmouth in the At- 
lantic rise a group of islands, which are 
known as the Isles of Shoals. This group 
comprises ten separate islands called Apple- 
dore, Smutty Nose, Malaga, Duck, Cedar, 
Starr, White, Londoner and Seavey’s, the 
first five coming within the bounds of 
Maine and the latter five paying homage 
or taxes to New Hampshire. 

Appledore and Starr are two of the 
largest of the group. A fine up-to-date 
hotel -is located on each. The islands are 
easily reached by steamer from Ports- 
mouth. On week days three trips a day 
are made and the sea voyage, which occu- 
pies about an hour, is an invigorating trip. 
These islands were settled in 1623 and 
have a store of romantic and tragic events 
connected with their history. It was in 
1873 that the first summer boarding house 
was advertised on the islands and now 
during the season both hotels accommo- 
date every week more than a thousand 
guests. The view from any of the islands 
is magnificent, taking in far down the isle- 
dotted coast of Maine and the entire 
North Shore to the tip of Cape Anne. The 
deep sea fishing is excellent, particularly 
cod, and experienced fishermen may be 
hired to guide or conduct the fishing par- 
ties. 

The Piscataqua River is the boundary 
line which separates New MHampshire’s 
shore from Maine. Kittery Beach is the 
first resort of importance. It is a charm- 
ing old town founded in 1623, in fact the 
oldest settlement in the state. It is located 
on the line of the York Harbor and Beach 
Railroad, which is practically an arm of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. Next is 
York Beach, served by the same system. 
Since 1887, when the railroad was first 
opened, the growth of this section has been 
remarkable. York to-day has a score of 
summer hotels, ranging in price from $7.00 
to $20.00 per week, and all are first class 
modern houses. These hotels easily ac- 
commodate during the summer season six 
thousand visitors. York has a choice posi- 
tion on the coast and the scenery and 
bathing facilities are emblematic of the 
North Atlantic coast. Beyond York, ex- 
tending for three miles along the coast, is 
the famous Ogunquit. The Ogunquit 
River, a small stream, flows between the 
rocky shore and the beach. Ogunquit has 
a summer population which returns every 
year and her fame is increasing. Next in 
order is Wells, with eleven miles of sea- 
coast to her credit. The beach is hard and 
marble-like and the bathing and sea view 
all that can be desired. 

Adjoining Wells Beach are Kennebunk- 
port and Kennebunk Beach, two of the 
cosiest spots on the coast. Kennebunk- 
port lies at the mouth of the Kennebunk 
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River and here the vacationist has outing 
opportunities denied at every other beach 
on the coast. The silvery, placid waters of 
the Kennebunk River are the recruiting 
stations for the canoeists, and annually a 
magnificent canoe carnival of illuminated 
floats and gorgeous canoes presents a glor- 
jous pageant on the river. The electric 
car lines have opened up this country im- 
mensely and Kennebunk is a centre for 
the surrounding country. It is situated 
on the Western Division of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, with a station in the west- 
ern section of the town on the Eastern 
Division, and has a branch train service 
between Kennebunk and Kennebunkport: 
Electric cars pass the Kennebunk station, 
bound for Kennebunkport, Arundel, Bid- 
deford, Old Orchard, Cape Porpoise and 
Sanford, so that the visitor in this region 
is not necessarily limited or isolated for 
want of communication or change. 

Old Orchard! How familiar that name 
sounds to the New Englander! Who that 
has visited the “Queen of North Atlantic 
resorts,” bathed in the magnificent surf or 
rested upon her ten mile stretch of beach 
but has happy anticipations of a coming 
reunion at this grand old seashore! Old 
Orchard has advantages dear to the heart 
of every vacationist. Cool and refreshing, 
the salt sea air has proved a boon to many 
a tired and worn out worker who sought 
rest and recteation at these shores. What 
a sociable and jolly set amble to her coast 
and what a round of gayeties here! Mer- 
ry-go-rounds and ‘all the latest amusement 
ventures, baseball games semi-weekly, and 
ample accommodations and opportunities 
for the golfer and tennis player to display 
their skill. Her hotels are the best! Vary- 
ing in style and accommodations according 
to price and location, they number more 
than fifty, besides innumerable cottages 
and houses where board may be procured 
very reasonably. Old Orchard’s summer 
population runs way into the tens of thou- 
sands. They come from every quarter of 
the country, and Canadians find especial 
advantages and attractions in Old Orchard 
offerings. From here one can drive to 
Scarboro Beach, Prout’s Neck, Higgins 
Beach and Pine Point, and of course the 
popular pier walk is a feature in itself. 

Portland, the extremity of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad and the commence- 
ment of the Maine Central Railroad is the 
metropolis of the Pine Tree State; but her 
vacation advantages are second only to 
her commercial qualities. Casco Bay, lying 
at the outer end of Portland Harbor, is 
one of the most entrancing and enjoyable 
of ocean inlets. The surface of the bay is 
dotted with three hundred and sixty-five 
islands, which serve as summer sites for 
many resorters. Peak’s and Cushing’s are 
the most prominent and at Peak’s Island 


are the homes of hundreds who find solace 
and enjoyment in the zephyrs from Casco 
Bay. Handsome hotels, roomy dance 
halls, a summer theatre, bathing, boating 
and the full quota of summer amusements 
are on hand. Casco Bay is but twelve 
hours’ run by rail from New York and 
about three and a half from Boston. 

Fourteen miles past Portland is South 
Harpswell. At Harpswell, the projecting 
peninsula is known as Harpswell Point. A 
beautiful hotel, called the Merriconeag 
House is situated at this point and the 
view from the hotel is magnificent, the 
point being surrounded by numerous 
islands. 

At Portland commence the Down East 
Shore resorts. From here, one can jour- 
ney by train or boat either by the all rail 
route via the Maine Central Railroad or 
by steamer. One hour’s ride by train from 
Portland, and easily reached by steatner, is 
Rath, the ship building centre of Maine. 
The steamers of the Eastern Steamship 
Company make a landing here and in sum- 
mer time, it is an excellent all cay trip 
from Boston. Small Point is the vacation 
section. Small Point is a rocky peninsula, 
bordered by sharp cliffs and partially 
covered with thick forests. At the mouth 
of the Kennebec is Popham Beach. Pop- 
ham Beach is a growing resort and bids 
fair with the re-opening of the hotels to 
become a prosperous place. In reaching 
Small Point from Bath, the trip is made 
either by steamer from Bath to Popham 
and thence by driving four miles or by 
carriage all the way from Bath. Around 
Sasanoa Bluffs the steamer proceeds to 
Boothbay Harbor through the Sasanoa 
River. She plunges seemingly with diffi- 
culty yet always in safety through a series 
of whirlpools and boiling waters. Across 
Hockamock Bay, we are in the waters of 
the Sheepscot River and at Riggsville 
Landings, whence we can continue to Isle 
of Springs, Sawyer’s Island, McMahon’s 
Island, Five Islands, Southport, Capital, 
Mouse and Squirrel Islan’s to the wharf 
in Boothbay Harbor. At Five Islands and 
Isle of Springs are two first class hotels, 
while all the islands have summer cot- 
tages. On McMahon’s Island is the Sea 
and Porpoise Club House, all the cot- 
tagers and summer visitors being members. 
Golf, yachting, boating and deep sea fish- 
ing—all have their enthusiastic devotees 
at this resort—and in the little Sheepscot 


_canoeists will find a choice retreat. 


Southport is an island eighty miles long 
and at first looks like a projection of the 
mainland. The view on all sides from 
the island is perfect. Squirrel Island is 
perhaps best known of all the islands in 
the region. Here, tourists gather from 
Philadelphia, New York and the West and 
among the cottagers are Maine’s leading 
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statesmen. The Squirrel Inn has an ideal 
location and the view from the verandas 
cannot be equalled. Just opposite Squirrel 
Island, across the harbor, is Mouse Island. 
Mouse Island has one large and beautiful 
hote!, the Samoset House, which commands 
a magnificent prospect of the neighboring 
jslands and the ocean. A transfer steamer 
runs from Mouse Island to Linekin’s Bay, 
just cast of Boothbay Harbor. Ocean 
Point, Linekin, Mt. Pleasant, Murray Hill 
and Bayville, along the shores, are fast be- 
coming summer playgrounds. Boothbay 
Harbor is the departing place for any 
number of exquisite haunts and the 
steamer service is in effect to Christmas 
Cove, Heron Island, Pemaquid an: Mon- 
hegan. 

Christmas Cove is the southern end. of 
Rutherford Island. It combines the deli- 
cious qualities of country landscape and 
wild ocean grandeur. Precipitous cliffs 
face the bold breakers of the Atlantic at 


one point, while at another the evergreen. 


meadows and delightful groves of fir trees 
meet the blue waters of the bay. One 
hotel and many boarding houses look after 
the visitors. 

Pemaquid, with a history replete in in- 
terest, dating back to the first settlement 
in 1607, has been favored with a harbor 
excellently adapted to suit the needs of 
the yachtsmen. Heron Island, about five 
miles from Squirrel Island, at the mouth 
of the Damariscotta River, is a growing 
resort. Monhegan is an island lying ten 
miles out in the ocean, with a smaller 
island of rock lying close beside it. 

On the route to Penobscot Bay the 
traveller who goes by rail traverses the 
handsome towns of Newcastle, Damaris- 
cotta and Thomaston to Rockland, one of 
Maine’s most prominent summer settle- 
ments. On a promontory gazing out upon 
the entire expanse of Penobscot Bay from 
the western shore, is the Samoset, one of 
the most modern and luxuriqus hotels on 
the entire coast. Surrounding and reach- 
ing to the very waters of the bay are the 
Camden Mountains. This hotel is partly in 
the town of Camden and is easily reached 
by electric railroad from the Rockland, 
Maine central station. Rockland has also 
steamer service with Boston, while it is a 
starting point for the surrounding terri- 
tory. Stage routes reach to St. George, 
Owls Head, Union, Belfast, and an electric 
toad runs to Camden, while departure by 
steamer may be made for Isleboro and the 
islands of Penobscot Bay, Stonington, 
Hurricane Island, Swan’s Island, Green’s 
Landing and North Haven. The deep sea 
fishing is excellent in these waters, halibut 
being especially plentiful. 

Via the water route from Rockland to 
Rar Harbor, one reaches Isleboro famous 
for its’ delectable atmosphere and cosily 


sheltered harbor. Next is the peninsula of 
Castine, with its enchanting bay and beau- 
tiful hills, upon the summit of which are 
the remains of old Fort George. Castine, 
twenty-five years ago, had but a half 
dozen summer boarding houses and the 
first summer cottage was erected in 1876. 
Among the many nearby points of interest 
to which drives or sails may be taken are 
Egg Moggin Beach, the Bagduce River 
trip to Walker’s Pond, Brooksville and 
Cape Rozier. At Walker's Pond the 
sportsman may whet his appetite in a try 
at Waltonian sport, for here in the pel- 
lucid depths are perch, bass and trout. 

Opposite ‘the delightful little island, 
Deer Isle, is Sedgewick, from whence we 
proceed to Walker’s Pond and where stage 
connection is made for Blue Hill. At 
Blue Hill, the union of seashore and 
mountains observed at Castine is complete. 
The traveller to Blue Hill alights at Ells- 
worth and resumes his journey by stage 
from that point. 

We are now rounding close to the south- 
east harbor of Mt. Desert Island, called by 
Champlain “L’Isle des Monts Deserts” 
(the isle of the desert mountains). And 
what an island! Since 1604 the fame and 
beauty of this treasure island has travelled: 
the world. Poets and students, artists and 
historians, physicians and health seekers 
annually wander to these shores, each to 
receive his especial apportionment and’ 
contentedly bask in the sunshine of his 
pleasures for a month or season. Imagine 
if you can, fifteen mountain peaks scat- 
tered upon an island, surrounded by the 
bellowing sea. It has all the enchantments 
found midst a mountain solitude; lofty 
peaks reaching to the sky, wild and im- 
pressive ravines, rollicking rivulets laugh- 
ing and disporting in their plunge over 
huge precipices, deep and dark caverns 
reaching into the very heart of the moun- 
tains; on the other hand craggy sea cliffs: 
fronting the storms of the ocean, roaring: 
breakers and hard, smooth, adamantine 
beaches, welcoming to their shores thou- 
sands who playfully sport with the surf 
and sea. Such is Mt. Desert, an island in: 
the Atlantic, on which is situated _the- 
queen of America’s island harbors, Bar- 
Harbor, whose atmosphere is as distinct: 
from the air of a south shore beach as. 
one can imagine. No damp or misty fogs 
hover round to threaten the comfort of 
the vacationist. Whatever fogs befall Bar- 
Harbor they have lost their dampness. 

Isle-au-Haut rises to a height of six 
hundred feet and lies in the sea just 
twenty-four miles east of Rockland. Since 
1880 the Point Lookout Club has main- 
tained here an excellent clubhouse, which 
annually harbors thousands of guests; be- 
sides, there are several boarding houses 
and a flourishing village of cottages. The 
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island is reached from Rockland by steam 
ferry, which runs daily during the summer. 
Situated at the foot of the Camden Moun- 
tains, 2 few miles south of Rockland, is 
the peaceful little town of Camden. On 
one side the outlook is toward the open 
sea, on another the surface of Penobscot 
Bay greets the vision, while guarding the 
shore are the lofty peaks of Mt. Megunti- 
cook, which rises 1457 feet above the sea, 
and Mt. Battie, 1335 feet. Mountains, sea- 
shore and inland attractions are all gath- 
ered together at Camden. The drives are 
* beautiful and artistically laid out, winding 
in and out among the mountains; skirting 
the sea, or bordering the shores of some 
pearly lake. The famous Belfast Ro d is 
eighteen miles long—while the turnpike 
road is a continuous panorama of pictur- 
esque scenery, blending the vision of 
mountain and seacoast. Within easy 
driving distance of Camden are Belfast, 
Port Point, Fort Knox and other pleasant 
little towns and villages, which all serve 
during the hot season as cho'ce retreats 
for vacationists in search of sea and pure 
air. 

In speaking of Bar Harbor and its cli- 
mate, Dr. Bowditch said before an annual 
meeting of the American Climatological 
Association in Washington, “In the vicin- 
ity of Mt. Desert, the presence of the 
mountains there, has doubtless an effect 
upon the quality of atmosphere and would 
partly account for what is spoken of—the 
effect of sea and mountain air combined. 
Its peculiar dryness, even on the coast, 
has been often so marke that I have fre- 
quently thought certain phthisical patients, 
who need a dry, bracing atmosphere might 
improve them.” Bar Harbor is accessible 
by water or rail and surely no resort in 
the United States possessing such rare 
charms is brought into such close prox- 
imity to Boston and New York. In 1855 
it was practically unknown as a resort 
except to a few artists, who found superior 
subjects of landscape here for their can- 
vases. It had no hotel, but a few cot- 
tages and two boarding houses. The 
hotels to-day are costly structures; there 
are hundreds of cottages and boarding 
places and a daily summer train service 
between here and New York is in effect, 
while between Boston and Bar Harbor 
finely equippe1 trains run daily. Bar Har- 
bor has many beautiful drives to all parts 
of the island, the principal one perhaps is 
the “Twenty-two Mile Drive.” 

\t the head-of Frenchman’s Bay is 
Sorrento, a rugged peninsula three miles 
in length and with an average width of 
about a mile. The land rises from the 
shore in natural terraces and on the’ high- 
est eminence is located the Hotel Sor- 
tento, which commands a clear view o 
the bay. The hotel is a model summer 
resort hostelry and on the = spacious 


grounds which cover over two and a half 
acres are fine golf links and tennis courts. 
Winter Harbor and Sullivan Harbor are 
. two other popular ports. 

Leaving Mt. Desert and rounding Schod- 
die Point, we come to Narragangus Bay 
which is dotted with small islands, each 
sharing its part in the summer vacation 
world. Jonesport, farther on, has ample 
attractions as a vacation ground and is 
the stage centre for connections to Addison, 
South Addison, Columbia: and Columbia 
Falls. Where the Machias empties into the 
sea directly on the bay is the town of Ma- 
chiasport. Machiasport has a _ Revolu- 
tionary record of thrilling interest. The 
Natural Bridge, lake re | countless his- 
torical landmarks will delight the eye of 
the summer visitor. 

Eastport is perhaps the next important 
town on the Maine coast and like Machias- 
port shares the benefits of Atlantic bor- 
derland. . These last two towns are in 
Washington County and are on the line of 
the Washington County Railroad. Maine’s 
seashore ends here at the beginning of the 
waters of the Bay of Fundy, and bidding 
a fond good-bye, we may well join with 
Whittier : 


“So then, beach, bluff and wave, farewell; 
I bear with me 
No token, stone nor glittering shell, 
But long and oft shall memory tell 
Of this brief, thoughtful hour of musing 
by the sea.” 
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“See America First’’ 


A Thousand Miles Around the Circle 

or a trip to Salt Lake City and return are 

unsurpassed in scenic attractions—and 
inexpensive 


Open-Top Observation Cars, 


will make special low rates from Denver, 
rado Springs, 
scenic points of interest in Colorado and Utah. 
Our booklet 
the many wonderful places in Colorado—Colo 
rado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge 
Marshall Pass, 
and the cost to see them. 


Spend your vacation in Colorado which is 


brimful of attractions—where the exhilaration of 
the pure dry air enables you to live the genuine 
outdoor li 
the streams are teeming with trout, and where 
you will see the most famous mountain peaks, 
passes and canons in America. 


life—where game is _ plentiful—where 


During the tourist season the 


DENVER AND 
RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 
“Scenic Line of the World” 


Colo- 


Manitou and Pueblo to all the 


“Vacation Estimates” tells you about 


Ouray and Glenwood Springs 
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Denver, Col>. 
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“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 

inventions 

which abridge 

distance have 

¢ mest for the 

civilization of our 
species. 

—MACAULEY 


PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
ooo 


The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 

crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of laszery and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, tt. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Ill i. 
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NORTH WEST NORTH LAND 
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and Duluth Tuesdays. First sailing | days and Chicago Saturdays. First 
from Buffalo June 23d. sailing froni’ Buffalo June 2oth. 





EUROPEAN OR "AMERICAN "PLAN 


TICKETS OPTIONAL, RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


Write for Particulars and Printed Matter to 
Ww. Mi. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


OFFERED BY THE 





A. CHARMING daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nan- 
L-\. tucket Sounds. Fine view of picturesque Nova Scotia and of the 
bold, rugged Newfoundland Coast. A two weeks’ cruise at one 
quarter the cost of going to Europe and a greater change of air and scene. 
Steamers sail weekly, making the round trip from New York to St. Johns 


and return in thirteen days and there can be no more delightful ocean voy- 
age for those who want rest and sea air. The steamers remain in Halifax 
one day, going and returning, and two days in St. Johns, thus giving pas- 
sengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful and interesting cities and 
surrounding country, The cost is low and the accommodation and service 
the very best. (Stop-over privileges allowed.) For full information, 
apply to Mention “New England Magazine” when writing. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 1¢ STATE ST., 


NEW YORK 
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‘““W onderland’”’ 


via the 


Gardiner Gateway 


—limitless in recreation opportunities; offering 
the finest coaching trip in America and the 
study of Nature’s most wonderful phenomena. 
It may be seen as a side trip en route to the 
Great Pacific Northwest on rates one third 
lower than usual. Round Trip 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


(FROM CHICAGO $75) 


from St. Paul and Minneapolis, June 1— 


Sept. 15,to North Pacific Coast Points. 


Direct connections with the Orient from Puget Sound 
via Great Northern Steamship Company’s Ships 
“ Minnesota ” and “ Dakota.” 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST”. 


via the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Send six cents to A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. for 
“WONDERLAND =1906’’ 


Goo. Min eseneeaee 





C. E. FOSTER: D. P..A. 207 Old 


South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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ND TRIP From Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
ROU daily throughout the summer months; return limit October 
3ist. $25.00 first and third Tuesday of each month; return limit 21 days, and 
daily July 10th to 15th, inclusive; return limit August 2oth. 

Only one night to Denver from Chicago and the Central States,via the 
handsomely equipped Colorado Special. 


There are two trains daily to Colorado over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Send 4 cents in stamps for booklets, maps, hotel lists and full information. 
cs208 W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & North-Western Ry., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Go West to the Ocean 
California Summer weather is de- 
lightful along the Pacific and up in the 
Sierras, You can also visit Colorado 
resorts, the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
and Yosemite. Go Santa Fe, the cool, 
picturesque and dustless way. 


Go this Summer 





Round-trip excursion tickets to California on sale all Alony’thehistoy 1c 


7 Sanita keTrail 
$75 Gi $69 Finan GEO Fier onimi 
Correspondingly low rates ae East generally. is to the Grand 


Alsoone fare plus $2 last week in June and first week inJuly. 


* 
Not room here to tell all you may wish to know. Won't CS Bh 
you write to us and ask for full information? ‘To Cali- ar ONY yn 
fornia Over the Santa Fe Trail” and “ California Summer 


Outings” are two SantaFe publications you will wish to read. Zona and to 
Address, Pass. Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago. e 
il : 3s Yosenite 
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A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 yea 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. Marrisbure, Pa, 
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1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 
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West -iaven,Conn. Plainfield, Inu. North pve nt N. H. 12) q 2 St. 

















BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
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Why not 
We 


“9 
to the 


MRONDACK: 


Through sleeping 
car via the new Del- 
aware & Hudson 
Line, Boston to Sar- 
anac Lake and Lake 
Placid tri-weekly — 
Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 


Beservations made 
by. City Ticket Office 
Boston & Maine R. K.., 
422;Washington Street 
or Pullman Agt., North 
Station, Boston. 


Anthracite coal 
only -- neither smoke, 
cinders nor. dust. 





Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between BOSTON, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches 
Boston to Quebec without change, 
via Boston & Maine R. R., 
Sherbrooke & Quebec 
Central Railway 


2 


Oiled road-bed. 
; Sendatwo-cent post- 
age stamp for the ‘‘Ad- 
irondacks,” a unique, 
beau ifully illustrated 
folder. Six cents post- 
age for “‘Sum mer Paradise,” to 


A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
J. W. BURDICK, Pass’r Traf. Manager. 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 


E. O. Grundy, 


General Pass. Agent 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


P. R. Neill, 


Trav, Pass. Agent, 
Rm. 80, N« Depa, 
Bo.ton, Mass. 























NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Rutland Route 
Double Daily Service 


between 
BOSTON & MONTREAL 
the 
SHORT LINE via the 
Bellows Falls Gateway 








Modern Pullman 
equipment and 
coaches. 





Double Daily Service 
between 


BETWEEN 
NEWYORK & MONTREAL 


the 
direct line via the 
Troy Gateway 








Only Sleeping Car Line 
between 
New York & Ottawa 


Send ten cents in postage to 
C. A. NIMMO, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Rutland, Vt., 
for copy of summer book, 
“Across the Istands and 
Beyond.” 














G. E. MARSTERS New England Passenger Agent 
298 Washington Street, Boston 

Cc. A. NIMMO 

Cc. F DALY 





General Passenger Agent 
Passe ger Traffic Manager 





TWILIGHT AND DAWN 








The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m, (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 
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@ The Central Way GD 


between the commercial centers of the east 
and west is by the New York Central Lines. 


A water level from Every comfort and 
the Atlantic to the luxury— Library, 


West. Stenographer, 


| } Telephone, 
A perfect Pal % e . Barber, 
roadbed. 1 7 Maid, 

and 


An Manicure 


uneq ualed Service. 


service nn 
to ar Po ee Uni- 
Chicago, j =a Sp \4 mee? \ formed 


Cincinnati n ! atten- 
and Bear: as dants assist 


St. Louis. | | | | | passengers. 


THIS.AS THE STYLE OF LOCOMOTIVE THAT HAULS THE GREAT 
THROUGH TRAINS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


From CHICAGO the ni Central Way” is over the LAKE SHORE & 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN and the MICHIGAN CENTRAL Railroads. 


From ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS AND CINCINNATI it is over 
the BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


From: PITTSBURGH it is over the PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE. 


For a copy of Four-Trac’: Series No. 3 “America’s Summer Resorts” send a two-cent stamp to 
George H, Daniels, Manage , General Advertising Department, Grand (Central Station, New York. 





NEWYORK Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
GUD) Passencer Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
LINES New York Chicago 
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The main highway of travel from Boston to all = . ' 
points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State St.) (except Saturday) in effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers “ Prince 
George,” “‘ Prince Arthur,” and ‘* Boston,”’ in com- 
“OB mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday 
at 2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, etc., 
particularly illustrated booklets, ‘‘GSummer Homesin Nova 
Scotia” and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


F, H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A. 
Kentville,NovaScotia 





DICHELIEU EONTARIO 
LIGATION 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grande® 2 wie in America for health and 
care, The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Re I, te and ~~ Sequenay 
and with its stupendous Trinity 

Sena 6:, postage for ifluterated guide te 
THOS, HENRY, Traffic Man,,.Montreal, Can. 
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YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 








Will give maximum returns in 
recreation and education if you visit 


JAMAICA 





The land of 


Cool Days, Refreshing Nights, Lofty 
Mountains, Opalescent Waters, 
and Interesting People | | 
Only $60 round trip viathe UNITED FRUIT / 
COMPANY’S superb “Admiral’’ steamers over wa- } 
ters swept by the cooling trade winds. 





Do you know that Jamaica is 10 degrees cool- 

er than Atlantic Coast Summer Resorts; that its 

ranges aré higher and grander than the White 

Mountains ; that its bathing facilities are unsur- , 

passed ; that flies, mosquitoes and fevers are N= : 

practically unknown ; and that it is a paradise for 

automobilists, equestrians and anglers? = 
Let us send you our free monthly paper “‘The Golden Caribbean.” It tells 


many interesting facts about this garden spot of the Antilles. 
Address any of the offices 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, BOSTON 5 North Wharves, PHILADELPHIA 104 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE 














DRINK WINDSOR WATER 


A Table Water par excel- IT CONTAINS ABSOLUTELY 
Wence, highly recommended 


O ORGANI 
and endorsed by the medi- N RG C MATTER 
cal profession 





Have one of our 
WiInpsorR WATER 
CooLers in your 
office and drink this 
water at your home. 
It will save doc- 
tors’ bills. 

We Loan, Let, or 
Sell our WaTER 
CooL_erRs. 

Send for BOOK- 
LET giving full 


information. 











orca. + 


SE NOVUr DOL ONG 
fo stow 


Our water is __ bottled 
in five gallon, quarts 
and pints. Sterilized 
bottles both natura! and 
aerated with highest me- 
dicinal qualities. 

Tue Winpsor Mineral 
Water gushes. with 
crystal-like purity out 
of the solid rock from 
one of the best natural 
springs of pure water 

“ERTRRIOR OF SPRING“ HOUER ~ In the world. 


WINDSOR MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. (Old South Building) TELEPHONE 2128 MAIN 
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yy LE Price 25 Cents | 
/ A MAGAZIND # Annual Subscription $2.50 


YOUR CHOICE 


OF 


THESE TWO VOLUMES 


FREE 


Volumes | and 2 of this remarkable Collection of Masterpieces of European Fiction, 
translated into English, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth. 


AN INTERESTING ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE TWO VOLUMES 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE STORIES 
(Including NINE COMPLETE NOVELS) Representing THIRTEEN LANGUAGES 
45 From the FRENCH 8 From the SPANISH 2 From the DANISH 28 From the GERMAN 
6 * HUNGARIAN 2 “NORWEGIAN 14 “RUSSIAN 3 i DUTCH 
I * POLISH 9 “ITALIAN 2 ** SWEEDISH 1 $s PERSIAN and 
8 AMERICAN STORIES 
The L'st of Authors of these Stories forms a Roll-call of the greatest Fictton Writers of the Age: 

Anatole France Hermann Sudermann Anton Chekhov Paul Bourget Gerhart Hauptman Leonid Andreyev 
“Gyp” Arthur Schnitzler Nikolai Teleshov Jules Claretie Paul Heyse D. Merezhkovsky 
Daniel Lesueur Heinz Tovote S. Kondurushkin Henn Lavedan Rudolf Stratz Emilia Pardo Bazan 
Ludovic Halevy Ernst v. Wolzogen Gabriele D’Annunzio Catulle Mendes Ernst v. Wildenbruch Mathilde Serao 
Marcel Prevost Felix Hollander Giovanni Verga Alfred Capus Eduard Engel Antonio Fogazzaro 
Jean Reibrach Baroness v. Heyking Luigi Pirandello Myriam Harry Herman Bang Selma Lagerlof 
Leon Frapie Augusta De Wit Maurus Jokai Georges Maurevert Maxim Gorky James Huneker 
Emery Pottle Frederic Taber Cooper Inez Haynes Gillmore Gouverneur Morris Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


HOW TO GET A VOLUME FREE. 





Sign the coupon below and send same to us with your check 


for subscription and we will express to you one of these: 


Enclosed find my check 


~ for $2.50 for one year's 
beautiful bound vclumes FREE. Enter on coupon eubertigtion to “Tales” ond 
a free copy of volume 


the volume you desire. 


DO THIS NOW. | 
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Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry | Employes 
— Paintings Mcaatas Soe 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


Wa CAN SHOW YOU effects never before Long * and at moderate prices, too. Writ« for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


to All Parts of the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are nae “yd country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furni‘ure, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing —a great. advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 


ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota-in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
[here are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll er 8 full yards) up. 

DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction i in know- 
ing that one can get “‘the proper thing”’ 

from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 














ee ee attention og ven to Sorwes 


Mucha, Livemont, Oiiraneat’ Oauaemn Golay ae all rm eminent Fron 


John F. Douthitt 


Illustrated Compendium 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

these seem soy and the op of 
jum represents an outla: o 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sell: for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of ‘he 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a copy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE !f If you will send us the floor pans 
of your house we will send ,ou 
free a color scheme, illustrated by sam} !es 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline wil! co. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page colored 
flustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
keep up in Gecocasan send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
suoplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We b near neggen Tapestry giisteriel for 
painting upon, superior to fore’ ood 
and half the price. Book of psc 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
un of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





qntenee and Sour Color Experts will answer all ques- 
e Home. A full line of — by Riviere, 
ch, German and English Poster Artists. 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th Street 
NEW YORK “4 ’ 
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IMPLEX 


ver PIANO 
“ TLAYER 














he very breath of music. 


‘here’s art and mechanics in piano 
players. There’s the Simplex and 
thers. 


The Simplex Piano Player is to the 
ear what the book is to the eye. It 
makes all kinds of music readable by 
everybody. 


The bellows coesn’t try to do two 
men’s work in the Simplex Piano 
Player, hence it’s easy to play. 


To complicate the pneumatic action 
of piano players is all wrong. The 
Simplex alone is simple. 


A half day’s play with the Simplex 
Piano Player is play from beginning 
to end. Try it on any other. 


A new field for the foot—the field of 
music. No other Piano player makes 
the foot so effective in musical ex- 
pression as the Simplex. 


“Your Simplex is so near perfection 
that every quality of touch seems 
responsive with always the proper 
shading.” CALVE. 


Fully appreciated only by the music- 
ally intelligent. 


Three musical words to the wise— 
no, three words to the musically 
wise :—Simplex Piano Player. 


Correct in principle, it alone among 
Players reaches the height of musical 
art. The Simplex Piano Player. 


If the Simplex Piano Player was as 
hard to operate as the others it 
would still have musical art on its 
side—but it isn’t. 


There’s a reason why the Simplex is 
pronounced Art, while other piano 
players are called mechanical. A 
new principle of construction. 


“But that renders music with expres- 
sion,” says everyone who hears it for 
the first time. “The others are so 
mechanical.” 


“One point appeals to me most 
strongly in the capacity of your Sim- 
plex—I mean the strong accents as 
coupled with immediate pianissi- 
mos.” Epovarp De RESZKE. 


The book we send for the asking is 
an interesting argument for the Sim- 
plex as an artistic Player. 


Simplex Piano Player Co. 


10 Blackstone St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Art Creations 
for Beautifying 


Your Home 


No. 180 















































The endeavor to make homes 
more ‘ cheerful, more comfortable, 
more beautiful has never achieved 
so remarkable a combination of 
artistic excellence and everyday 
usefulness as that embodied in the 
matchless new creation in house 
furnishing—Prairie Grass Furniture. 
Solid in construction, pleasing in 
design, rich in the beautiful color 
tones of Nature, the famous 





























Grass Furniture 





is immeasurably superior to the finest rattan 
or willow work. It is practically indestruc- 
tible by wear, and retains its beauty in- 
definitely. It harmonizes in any room with 
decoration of any style or period. Suited to 
all seasons—even in winter it seems to shed 
warmth and cheer. We make over four 
hundred designs in chairs, rockers. settees, 
couches, tables, baskets, etc.—from the Prair- 
ies of America t~ the Homes of the World. 
very one interested in beautiful homes 
should send for our free booklet. ** New Art 


in Home Furnishing.* 
Prairie Grass Furniture Company 
SOLE MFRS., GLENDALE, L. |. 
And 4th Floor, Furniture Exhibition Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


































The Cost of a Piano 


should not be reckoned entirely upon what 
you pay to getit. A very important factor, 
as the years pass, is what you pay to keep it 
in order, and more important still is the 






length of service and the degree of : 
tion it gives you. 


GABLER 


PIANOS 


while neither the highest nor the 
priced, are unsurpassed by any inst 


made in America or Europe in the s 


and satisfaction they give for each 
expended. The “Gabler Tone” is f 


and the no-less-ffamous “Gabler wo: 


ship” makes that tone permanent t! 


generation after generation of use. A Gab- 







satisfac. 





»west 
rument 
rvice 
ollar 
nous, 
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ler is cheapest decause best. Investigat 


THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE 


An easy way to get the best piano buil 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Established 1854 
466 Whitiock Ave., Borough Bronx, N.Y. City 
Warerooms, 180 Tremont St., Boston, } ass.” 
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eee 
EGYPTIAN DEODORIEER 
ano GERM KILLER 


@)) A REFINED preparation in 


y convenient form. Destroys 
bad odors, fumigating and pur- 
Te i gating and | 










ifying the air. A delightful per- 
fume, destroying inimi- 
cal germs. Egyptian De- 
s odorizer kills mosquitoes, 

moths, and other insects. 


: NoObnoxious Odor 


From a hygienic stand 
point it is unequalled. 
16 Pastils packed in 
a box, with metal 
holder. Procure of 
your dealer,or “By 
direct to us. 
mail, postpaid, abe. 
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“TRAVELER” 


ASK MERRILL 


IN NEW YORK 


ANYTHING 

AT ANY TIME 
ABOUT ANY PLACE 
ANYWHERE 





HE RNOWS 


He Will Give You Information About 
Hotels, Resorts, Railroads and Steam- 
ship Lines Anywhere in the United 





States. There are no charges of any 
sort, Therefore 


ASK MERRILL 


At the Travelers Information Bureau 


TELEPHONE 4617 MADISON SQ. 


1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Corner 25th Street 





THE LEADING HOTEL 
RESORT AND 
TRAVEL PAPER 


CIRCULATES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





\LLIASLIATIII ddd 


COFFEE SATISFACTION XS 


(114, 





evil 


(A BOSTON PRODUCT) 
WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFEE 


DOES SATISFY 
The same high standard has been 


maintained for more than fifteen years. 
It is packed under the BEST SAN- 
ITARY CONDITIONS in the finest, 
cleanest coffee factory in the world. 
It’s the Real Thing. » *% H% & 
A GAREFUL TEST 
PROVES IT THE BEST 


If you haven’t tried it you have 
missed a great satisfaction, and should 
order it immediately. & *% # 

BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 


WE ixzrurzcaaaaaarrpntcts 








% 





In 1, 2,and 3 Ib. air-tight tin cans only—whole, 
ground or pulverized. Never sold in bulk. 


If your dealer fails to supply it, write us. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


"WW ddddddddddddllldfii, jd 


Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston or Chicago. 
|\ WL ccdecddddrdddldlllMili 
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Causes of Loss of 
Hair 


Dr. Sabouraud, the eminent French Der- 
matologist, says that 98 per cent of hair 
losses are the results of microbes and the 
neglect of dandruff. The antiseptic action of 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 


preparations kills microbes and removes 
dandruff. Their constant use for a period 
will, by acting directly on the hair bulbs, 
furnish nourishment, vitality and growing 
power to the impoverished roots and air 
shafts, resulting in complete restoration. 





A NEW HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


A PORTABLE VIBRATOR 


Here is a little instrument -entirely 
new, with which yon can get all the ben. 
eficial effects of massage by using jt 
yourself at home. The American 
Vibrator is nothing more or less than 
thevery latest development of vibrato 


Stimulation 

( massage 

as you've 

always 

called it) in 

shape of a 

portable 

instrument 

weighing 

less than two and one-half Ibs. You attac!) it to any 
ordinary lamp socket and regulate it to suit yourself, 
The daily use of the American Vibrator will incr deficient 


circulation —develop the musclcs—remove wrinkles and rial blem. 
ishes, and permanently beautify and preserve the comp): xion. 


GUARANTEED BY A NATIONAL BANK 
We will send you the American Vibrator, by 
express postpaid, and allow you to use it 15 days 
to prove its value. All we ask you to do is to 
deposit the price of the instrument in the Wash- 
ington National Bank of St. Louis, during trial 





period, subject to your order. If the Vibratorisn't 

all it is represented to be, just notify the bank and 

your deposit will be returned. Write today for 

free booklet No. 28. 

AMERICAN VIBRATOR COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK 


Sold by Druggists 
‘It’s the Hair-Not the Hat’”’ 


That Makes a Woman Attractive 




















. 


—Chese Books Are Yours— 


We Will Send Them, With Our Compli- 
ments, For Your Summer Reading 


HEY are the books on which Alfred Henry Lewis, 

the “Old Cattleman,” made his great name as a 

writer of western stories. They are strong, dra- 
matic, thrilling tales of the rugged West in its pioneer 
days; full of love and adventure and excitement. You 
are carried from cover to cover with a swing and a 
sweep that makes the blood tingle. 

We will send you these books for subscriptions to 
HUMAN LIFE, an illustrated magazine of today, the 
only one in America that devotes itself entirely to peo- 
ple, not things, to the interesting men and women of 
the hour who bulk big in the public eye. Send one dol- 
lar, and six two-cent stamps for postage on book, and 
we will forward at once whichever volume you may 
choose. You can have the magazine sent to one a“dress 
for two years, or two addresses for one year. 

If you wish more than one book send in extra sub- 
scriptions for your friends, and the books can be mailed 
to you or to them. Subscribers living in the Boston 
Postal District should remit twenty-five cents additional. 

The books are cloth-bound, with artistic covers, and 
illustrated by such artists as Frederic Remington, George 
Gibbs, W. Glackens, Jay Hambridge and J. N. Marchand. 


#—HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY—»* 


131 PINForp STREET, Boston, MAss. 
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=SSITY = | te ANY DEALER 
t enti QUILTED | ASUBSTITUTE 


| the ben. 
ia WHEN YOU 


Y using jt 


a -MATTRESS ASK FOR 
PAD S—— 


timulation 
Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 























strument to bed to rest. QuILTED MATIREss 
ighing Paps will make your bed comfortable 
it toany as well as keep yours and baby’s bed Somate Fete, 
yourself, in a perfect sanitary condition. Silk 50c. 
racial eee The cost is small, and when washed ae 
xion, they are as good as new. Price. CUSHION 
ANK BUTTON 


‘3 aa Ask your Dry Goods, dealer. HOSE 


do is to 

Was — SUPPORTER 
tories INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
vank and EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. poignant 


oday fee 15 LAIGHT STREET WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
PANY L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
NEw York Ciry, New York MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEonGeE Frost Co., MAKens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





























WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
PLEASURE i” . PROFIT 


A Premier. Green- 7 D A Premier Green- 
hoUse creates a de- : house saves its cost 
lightful hobby. Gives Pe in a season. Will 
character and tone to : a = keep you in fruit, 
your residence. Sup- i = ts flowers ard vege- 
plies our home « . ' tables all the year 
daily with charmin J , ; around. The kind 
and rare beauties oj n that are out of season 
nature. In fact it | " ; o, aid which comma d 
will mean health and . high prices. Its pos- 
happiness to you and sibilities are practi- 
yours. Ida D. Ben- cally limitless. Ida 
nett's‘Joysand Tri- D. Bennett's “g6t0 
umphs of a Premier ' @ year from a smal! 
Greenhouse” will tell = Premier Greenhouse" 
=. more — as will tell you more— 
ori. 




















~ 2 Write for it. 


pay 
“Se 
—".. * ae 


© ome s (4-203 “SB 
“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 

The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse —length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; 
height, 8 feet. It has double walls, three inches in thickness, double-strength glass, 
plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
The usual price is $115.00, but for a short period a limited number will be supplied at 
the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: “The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition 
for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. Greenhouses from $25. 
Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and 
Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, 
Dept. 11 St. Johns, Michigan. 


j YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 
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A little refreshment lightens the burdens 
of a busy day. Telephone for a glass or 
bottle of Coca-Cola from the soda _foun-| 
tain. It is a delightful momentary diver-] 
sion—restful and_ bracing. 


5 CENTS 
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Secure a 
Woman’s 
Hand in 
Marriage 

and you 
must ar- 
range for her 
future welfare. 


The Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM. 


Think this“over-and “send for booklet showing cost of policy at your-age. If you 
wish, you, could secure a policy payable in full to you wife, or yourself, on a 


certain date. ‘Itzwill furnish Life In- 
surance from date. of issue,"to date 
of settlement. (If you should. not 
live, policy will be paid to your wife 


at once. 


A Most Interesting Proposi- 
tion to Married People 


(Write for Information Te-Day Whi You Thisk of he. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


OF{AMERICA., 
Incorporated as « Stock Company By the State of New Jersey, | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Det. 14 NEWARK. N. J. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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have been es‘ablished over 80 YEARS. By ow 
system of payment every fomily in moderate dn 
cumstances can own a YOSE pia: WwW 
old instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianoin your ho 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and - «1 


To be “IT” 


Make Yourself FIT! 





Right food makes clear brain and strong 
frame. 


One gains quickly in physical and mental 
strength on Grape-Nuts which supply the 
natural elements from grains, such as 
Albumen, Phosphate of Potash, etc., which 
nature uses to rebuild worn-out cells in 
brain and nerves. 


THE 
PERFECT |] 
GERMICIDE | 


. a ; Invaluable at this season 
A scientific fact, easily proved by a 10 of the year. A better 

; - cleaner than soap and 
days use of at the same time posi- 
tively germicidal. 





A tablespoonful in every 
pail of cleaning water in- 


sures pesreeny sanitary 
ra e u § conditions. 
ee 
. ’ Above trade mark on al] 
; kgs. Atall dealers, 10, 
fold In New 5, 50, $1.00. 10 and 25e 


York City by: pkgs. by mail of 





se - ” 4 Acker, Merrall § 
There’s a Reason Condit, Park 
& Tilford, 


Postum Cereal Oo., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 








MENNEN¢S 


BORATED TAL 


eee 
CHAIN of testimonials from dentists 
B in practice attests the unequalled ex- 
The Freshness of Roses t cellence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. 
and balmy June days are not more delightful and It cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria “ 
refreshing than the soothing touch of Mennen’s. @ vents decay. It is deliciously flavored, in 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly . a delightful adjunct to the dental toil It 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn and all skin troubles. is packed in collapsible tubes, and is applied 
Everywhere used and recommended by physicians ® tu the brush without the waste atten ing 
and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute unt the use of powder. You will find it ry 
formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that : hese ® : 
you get the genuine. For sale every~ convenient when traveling. 
where, or by mail, 25c.. Sample free. Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. " ag mg — 25¢. If your dealer does yot 
s Vi um. ri lave it, we will send it on receipt of price. 
ek Rpt RE ES : Dentacura Co,, 206 Alling St., Newark, N 

















